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Said Jesus—on whom be peace !— 

‘ The World is a bridge : 

Pass over it, and build no house.’ 

Inscription at Fatehpur-Sikri 




PART ONE 


I 


T HE road was very steep. It climbed before him, straight up 
the hillside, then described a shadowy half-circle and vanished 
into a darkness of trees. From where Anand stood halfway up 
the hill, two things seemed clear and strong in the spring sunlight; 
the sky, where the lammergeiers sailed in majestic flighty and 
far below him the green oval of the lake, where a few sailboats 
glittered like toyB in the distance. Everything else was detail— 
tiny, particular, easily mislaid; the fragrance of hidden flowers, 
a green leaf set by some thirsty wayfarer to catch the trickle from 
an infinitesimal spring, the sound of a barbet calling monoton¬ 
ously among the trees. 

Breathless from his climb, Anand sat down on the low wall 
which bounded the edge of the road, and, removing his white 
Gandhi cap, let the wind explore his hair. He felt a sudden 
unhappiness descend upon him, and frowned, in surprise. Why, 
he asked himself, should he .be unhappy ? He was young, his 
life was filled with promise, yet as he sat here between the sky 
and the lake he told himself that they were all that he possessed, 
these infinities which a man might admire and muse on but 
which, like all vast possessions, have no power to console the 
lonely spirit. He should have been happy. This solitude had 
been of his own seeking, and, having acknowledged so much, he 
was forced to go further and to admit that almost everything 
the* had happened to him had been, more or 1ms, of his own 
This morning, for instance, he had set out to deceive 
m w§e, yet the deception, instead of relifevtog his pedofiar 
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disquiet, had seemed only to increase it. He was on his way, 
now, to a tryst with another woman, and that, since he had 
sought it, should have made him happy. He had every reason 
to be happy, he had friends, intelligence, health, good looks, and 
above all talent—perhaps even genius ? That of course remained 
to be seen, though putting all modest scruples aside he could no 
more help being conscious of his genius than a man can some¬ 
times help being conscious of his digestion. He was not one to 
regard genius as his friend Firoze Khan sometimes pretended 
to—as something which society magnanimously inscribed on 
one’s tomb when one was safely dead. 

“ As long as you are living,” Firoze had declared, “ people 
will not dare to grant you genius. They may give you credit 
for being clever, for being talented—but as for being a genius, 
no 1 ” 

“ Then must I wait till I am dead ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ But in that case what is the use ...” 

“ There is no use at all, which is exactly why society keeps 
you waiting till you’re no longer a menace.” 

Firoze was given to saying things of that sort, slyly paying 
one a compliment with one hand, and as slyly stealing it away 
with the other. But as an artist Anand felt himself to be endowed 
with more than average sensibilities. He was no cold-blooded 
dabbler in words, no pampered amateur like Firoze. Could it 
be possible, for instance, that Firoze had ever felt the joy of life 
stream through him in a flood—reckless, passionate, and over¬ 
powering as any act of creation must be ? Well, if so, he had 
certainly never given any sign of it. For Anand, on the other 
hand, were moments when he saw himself reflected in all things, 
when he knew—or thought he knew—what it was that made him 
a creature separate from others, shaped for a special and singular 
fate. Nothing could interfere with that fate, or delay it, or alter 
it He read its portents everywhere, in the trivial events of 
everyday life, in Iris broodings, in his dreams. Confiding these 
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thoughts one day to Firoze, Anand had been offended by his 
friend’s reply: “ Yes, we all have those feelings, but my dear 
fellow, don’t go mistaking them for ideas—or what would be 
worse, for auguries ! ” 

Perched on his wall far above the lake, Anand conjured up 
the image of his friend—that face with its pointed chin, its fine 
forehead and gray eyes, alternately mocking or veiled. A friend ? 
More than friend—a brother, almost. Then why is it not 
enough for me just to like him, wondered Anand, and with the 
question all his vague feelings seemed to run together, to focus 
upon the image of Firoze. I do like him, he mused. Yes, I like 
him. Actually, I love him, this Muslim, the idolized son of rich 
parents, the adopted brother of my wife—my friend l Yet why 
not confess that it would take very little—hardly anything, in 
fact, for that love to curdle into hate ? Horrified by this admis¬ 
sion, which had about it a certain familiarity, as though he’d 
encountered it before, out of the corner of his eye, as it were, 
Anand forced himself to look it squarely in the face. Can it be 
that I am jealous of Firoze ? 

The barbets cried among the trees, and his gaze, fixed on the 
slope before him, picked out the flower which had breathed its 
perfume against his face. Discerning it at last with his eyes 
seemed curiously to increase its perfume, and a«ehudder ran 
through him. He’d had, last night, an erotic dream and had 
wakened to a devouring necessity: he must see Javni again, he 
must see her at once, that very day. And Kiran, watching him 
pack his satchel with paints and drawing-block, had reminded 
him that they had an engagement for the afternoon. “ Begum 
Hamidullah has invited us to her picnic at three o’clock.” 

•He had replied without looking at her: “ It is now only ten.” 

“ I just thought I’d remind you,” Kiran said, gently. “ You’re 
so absent-minded.” 

Anand’s face, although he did not know it, wore, at that 
moment, an expression which had become familiar to his wife. 
Invariably, at such times, it became a mask which betrayed the 
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very thing he strove to conceal. She continued in the same gentle 
time: “ You haven’t forgotten that Firoze and Prince Vikram 
are stopping here to pick us up f ” 

“ Are we infants, that we have to be escorted ? ” 

“ It was you who asked them . . .” 

“ And have I said that I would not be here when they came? ” 
" 1 was afraid you might forget, that’s all.” 

Anand closed the satchel and looked at her. “ Wouldn’t it 
be more amusing for you without me ? ” 

Kiran’s eyes, very large and very dark, misted over suddenly. 
Her whole soul seemed to retreat, to close itself away from him. 
Ashamed and rebellious, he had burst out: “ All day and every 
day I must work in this room, teaching rich young imbeciles how 
to paint pictures! Their parents would be satisfied with nothing 
less than that. Only once in a while can I call my soul my own, 
and attend to my own work ... To-day is such a day. I am going 
now to make sketches for a picture I’ve had in mind a long time. 
I may or I may not be punctual at the Begum’s picnic. But if 
I am not, what difference can it possibly make to anyone ? ” 

“ It would make a difference to Begum Hamidullah.” 

“ Surely my work is more important than a mere social 
function ? ” 

Kiran’s ayes had cleared slowly and he found himself wonder¬ 
ing what became of her tears. They had gone, leaving her gaze 
extraordinarily clear. “ Anand,” she said, “ I don’t understand 
how you can break promises as you do.” 

She said it quietly—she was a quiet girl, but rile had not 
always been so quiet; she’d had a great capacity for fun, and lib 
had loved her for it, for a while. Nowadays she seemed to laugh 
only when she was with other people—with Firoze, or whenj She 
.was playing with their child, Rita. She went on: “ It means 
a gnat deal to theBegum that you and 1 should go to the pfarigft 
Yoa kndw that for her these things are more than—-than sqasri 
functions. Besides, Prince Vikram coming, and you may ha|e. 
a chance to sound him out about a commission——” 
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Anand had cut her short: “ I have not said that I won't go. 
And as for toy breaking promises, will you name afew that 
I have broken ?’’ 

She could, as he knew, have named several; instead, she 
lowered her great eyes and remained silent, as he’d known she 
would. Oh, how glibly he’d spoken I The echo of his voice 
uttering those whole lies and half-truths recurred to him now 
as he sat on the stone wall between the sky and the lake. Why, 
he asked himself impatiently, why must I always try to find an 
excuse for my behaviour ? Why do I invariably suspect other 
people of committing my own sms ? Why cannot I be as per¬ 
ceptive, as fastidious as Firoze, or a careless libertine like Vikram ? 
The figures of these two young men moved through his imagina¬ 
tion, and to his jealousy of Firoze there was added, now, an envy 
of Vikram, for both appeared to him as beings fortunate beyond 
thejr deserts. Each could afford his own temperament, whereas 
he, Anand, remained the victim, not the heir, of his own. 

Kiran had not protested when he left the house, she had not 
even asked where he was going, nor had she mentioned, again, 
the Hamidullahs’ picnic. She had simply gone away, and he’d 
heard her moving about in another room, talking to the child and 
attending to the household in her quietly efficient way. Knowing 
hear as he did, he was sure that she did not spy on his departure 
from an upstairs window, or put a servant on his trail, as another 
woman might have done. I can find no fault with Kiran, he 
confessed to himself suddenly, gazing down at the lake and at 
a white spot among the trees, a white spot which was the north 
wall of Ids house. This discovery—had he not always known 
it ?—this discovery of his wife’s perfection, a discovery which 
WOuld have consoled another sort of husband, filled Anand with 
the deepest gloom. Then a vision of Javni rose before him, 
J&vni smooth and muscular, her dark body smelling of wood 
tttoke, her face with its curiously marred nose, its smiling 
mouthi, 0 face winch reminded him of ancient sculpture eroded 
by time. Javni, who from the day, six months ago, that he had 
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first set eyes on her, had inspired him with a perverse and in¬ 
satiable longing. 

He replaced his cap and rose, continuing his walk up the 
mountain road towards the deserted regions beyond. Not as 
deserted as he had hoped, for he met an English couple coming 
down the hill. Both wore khaki shorts and shirts and carried 
butterfly nets, and it was difficult for Anand to guess, at first 
sight, which was male and which female. Red faces, red knees, 
strong, striding feet in heavy shoes throwing the gravel in spurts 
behind them. He looked through them blankly and they looked 
through him, and he wondered whether they were as acutely 
conscious of his trespassing in this paradise as he was of their 
presence in it. There used to be a time when Indians stepped 
out of an Englishman’s path, but that time was no more. Now¬ 
adays Anand never set eyes on an Englishman without experi¬ 
encing a shock of excitement and an upsurge of cruelty. An 
age of condescension had crumbled before his youthful eyes, his 
generation had contributed towards the massive downfall . . . 
yes, he and his friends, born and bred in the era of dissension, 
martyrs and gaolbirds of yesterday, walked now in the flowery 
paths sacred, for so long, to these beefy lepidopterists. 

His heart beating hard, Anand stopped directly in their path 
and lighted a cigarette. It was done so abruptly that they were 
taken unawares and almost collided with him. Swiftly, they 
separated and passed him on either side, and he had no more 
than a glimpse of rigid profiles, then the sound of their hobnails 
had passed behind him down the hill towards the lake. They 
had not spoken, they had not even looked at him, they had 
simply parted as a wave parts when it encounters a rock, and 
they had left him standing there trying to light his cigarette 
with fingers that trembled in confusion. His had been a foolish 
gesture, a wasted one. Why, they had not even paid him the 
compliment of noticing him, they had simply brushed past and 
gone their way, leaving him standing there in his Gandhi cap, 
looking silly. 
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He walked on, and presently the rocky gorge stood before 
him, dark against a pale blue sky. Once more the thought of 
Javni extinguished his feelings of anger, shame, and uncertainty, 
and he set himself to guessing where he would find her. Squatting 
over the embers of a fire in her grass hut, with her red skirts 
spread round her, the bangles shining on her black wrists ? Or 
would she be with her goats on the grassy slope above the 
ravine, her face turned expectantly towards the path down which 
she knew he must come ? Or would he have to go farther, 
slipping, sliding down the mountainside to the Muslim graveyard 
where she sometimes went to pick pomegranates and to feed her 
goats on a lusher grass ? 


11 


S HE was on the nearer slope, her red skirt brilliant against 
the yellow grass, the goats feeding round her and filling the 
air with the sound of their crppping and the ringing of their 
bells. Anand heard her speak to them in her special goat- 
language : “ La,” she said, conversationally, u la 1 and 

“ aie,” she said, bleating through her nose, “ aie aie aie ! ” 
Anand stood for some minutes studying the scene, letting it 
affect him as it rarely failed to do. The slope, covered with 
shining grass and dotted with oaks and an occasional pine, fell in 
a gradual, uninterrupted sweep towards the Muslim graveyard 
and the ravine hundreds of feet below. To lose one's footing on 
the treacherous grass would be to fall, slowly at first, then with 
ever-gathering speed, downward with a rush, downward until 
one crashed at last on the gray flint pinnacles far below. For 
some reason the same thought always occurred to Anand when 
he paused at this spot. It was the thought of death, of his own 
death. It never occurred to him anywhere else, and the memory 
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of it never troubled him afterwards. But here it had become 
part of the scene, one with the scented air, the sound of the goat 
bells, and the blue arch of the sky binding them all together. 
I must die, he reminded himself, and felt once more a familiar 
amazement rise up inside him. Some day, at some unforeseeable 
moment, I must die ! 

Javni was staring up at him, one hand raised to shield her 
eyes from the sun. Several of the goats, spying him, stopped 
their grazing and stared with their fixed, green grasshopper eyes. 

“ La! ” cried Anand, and started down the slope towards 
them. “La, la, la!” 

Javni laughed. “ You don’t say it right,” she told him. 
“ You frighten them. Listen, like this : La la la ! Aie, aie, 
aie! ” 

They came to her, even those that were grazing out of sight 
far down the slope, came skipping nimbly from tussock to tussock, 
unmindful of the abyss which lay beneath. 

Anand lowered himself on the grass beside Javni and pulled 
the blue headcloth from her head and bent her body back over 
his arm so that she was forced to close her eyes against the glare 
of the sun. Her skin felt exactly like stone, it had the look, the 
texture of stone, of basalt chipped by time into the peculiar 
disfigurement of nose and upper lip, and he thought that she 
might easily have lain here for aeons, a prostrate divinity to whose 
feet the mountain folk brought lighted charags and marigold 
flowers, and for whose further propitiation they sometimes slew 
a goat at the change of the moon. He never touched her without 
shudders of dread and curiosity, for her response was gradual 
and mysterious to him, like a stone coming to life, giving forth 
the stored heat of centuries. 

Then she opened her eyes and smiled, showing bright, white 
teeth. 

“ What did you bring me to-day ? ” 

“ This.” 

Holding her in one arm, he reached into his pocket and 
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brought out a package of glass bangles which he’d bought in the 
bazaar on his way. He watched her as she put them on, squeezing 
her hands through their fragile circles, holding them away to 
admire the effect. He always brought her something of the sort, 
a trifle which cost no more than a few pice, something brittle, 
bright, catching to the eye, for he had a superstitious feeling 
about her, and these offerings—like the earthenware charags and 
the marigolds of his imagination—were more than a little in the 
nature of propitiation, something to be renewed and replenished 
with every encounter. 

They sat in a hollow formed by a dislodged boulder, amidst 
long tresses of grass which screened them from the road above. 
While Javni admired her bangles Anand gazed at her face, at her 
curious, quick, and rather clumsy movements. He’d made 
innumerable sketches of her in pen and pencil, and several in 
oils, but she still eluded him, and he destroyed drawing after 
drawing in despair, for they seemed hopelessly banal—a black 
shepherdess among her flock, the sort of thing any European 
might toss off in five minutes and sell for ten rupees at a charity 
bazaar. 

Well, how should he paint her ? Stripped, her black limbs 
twined amongst the grasses, a chestnut-coloured goat crouched 
in her arms ? She had admired that and he had, in disgust with 
himself, given it to her. Should he pose her again in her red 
skirt, her breasts burgeoning among half-shielding leaves, part 
flesh and part stone in the heavy shadows ? Vikram had admired 
that one, dwelling on it with his peculiar expressionless smile. 
He might be persuaded to buy it. .. perhaps I should give it to 
hint, thought Anand; he might then, out of gratitude, com¬ 
mission me to paint his portrait. . . five hundred rupees ... he 
was wealthy, five hundred was far too little to ask. ... Or 
should he try painting Javni again as she was now, this minute, 
her face lifted towards the sky, her eyes. half-closed, the sun 
dyeing her forehead with radiance ? 

He caught her hands and pressed her down in the grass and 
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unbuttoned her jacket, baring her breasts. But for their fullness 
she was muscled like a boy, a stone boy, and he wondered that 
time had not chipped away or defaced the stone-smoothness of 
her body and her carved and shadowy limbs. There was some¬ 
thing perverse in his passion, something he felt to be upnatural, 
for though she was all human in shape, her speech and the meagre 
processes of her mind were the sounds and the aspirations of a 
beast half tamed, her embrace an enveloping night. Locked in 
her arms Anand felt himself dying in smoky, feral odours, and 
upon his shoulders the weighted, implacable hand of the noonday 
sun. Then it was finished and the familiar world reshaped itself 
as a lammergeier, mistaking, perhaps, their still bodies for the 
dead, rushed through the sky and swerved upward with a great 
sighing of wings. 

Anand watched the bird melt against the blue. “ Javni,” he 
asked, “ do the vultures ever attack your goats ? ” 

“ Sometimes one flies down and carries away a kid.” 

“ And when they have taken one they leave the others 
alone ? ” 

“ Yes, it is all they ever take—one goat every year.” 

She often made such statements, recounting, in a matter-of- 
fact voice, her experiences with ghosts, with vampires, and with 
the horned tigers which she declared she had seen high up on 
the rocky slopes beyond the tree line. 

“ Don’t you ever try to prevent the vultures taking your 
goats ? ” Anand asked her. He lay with his head on her knees, 
and felt the tremor of her body as she shook her head. “ If I 
should prevent them taking one goat they would revenge them¬ 
selves by taking more. It is cheaper this way.” 

He smiled at this mixture of bazaar shrewdness and super¬ 
stition, remembering the occasions when, listening to accounts 
of his ordinary, humdrum life, she would gaze at him with incre¬ 
dulous, uncomprehending eyes. Yet she accepted most things 
without understanding them, with no more than a click of her 
tongue, in deference to the least probable of miracles. 
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He felt her light breathing and listened to the sound of the 
goat bells strung out over the slope. The tension which had 
gripped him all morning had dissolved in the concentrated heat 
of realization. He felt tranquil again, almost indifferent, like 
some sylvan creature which has consummated and completed its 
purpose in life. The sun, almost directly overhead, seemed to 
lean upon him, he felt it in his bones, he felt it stream drowsily 
in his blood, and meaningless words drifted through his mind : 
The stream of life . . . the stream of life. Thoughts of death 
were far from him at this moment, and the words running through 
his head became an incantation which accompanied his progress 
towards immortality. Had he another life ? Did Kiran exist, 
and his child, his home, his pupils—Udai Singh, Parmi, Nathu 
Ram ? And all the unpaid bills, and the uncertain future, and 
the malaria which drove him to the hills in summertime and 
waited for him on the plains in winter . . . what had these to 
do with life, with this sense of life tingling at his fingertips, 
beating aerial wings about him ? He must have slept, for when 
he opened his eyes the light had changed and a pencil of shadow 
lay across his face. Javni had disappeared. He could hear her 
farther down the slope, calling to a strayed goat. 

Anand sat up and saw her coming towards him, carrying a 
brown kid in her arms. “ Look ! ” she cried. “ Look, you 
broke my new bangles 1 ” 

She had collected the fragments in a corner of her headcloth, 
and setting the kid on the grass she knelt beside Anand and 
showed him the broken glass, her face twisted with grief. “ Every 
one broken 1 Even the green one I liked best.” 

“ Why accuse me ? ” he laughed. “ It was your fault, with 
your writhings and thrashings 1 ” 

44 And you cut me with the broken pieces, see 1 ” 

He took her wrist and examined the wound, sucked the blood 
from it, and wrapped her hand in his handkerchief. Her face 
expressed anger much as an animal would express it, or as sunlight, 
playing on sculpture, alters and distorts its graven stillness. 
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“ I’ll bring you more bangles, Javni. I’ll bring you prettier 
ones next time.” 

“ Green ones ? ” she demanded. “ Green, eh ? ” 

He promised that he would bring her green bangles, and the ■ 
anger cleared from her face, restoring its strange serenity. She 
smiled and picked up the young goat, hugging it to her breast, 
and two pairs of eyes, weirdly alike, stared at him above the 
shining grass. 

A kid bleated far down the slope, and they saw it standing 
on a rock which jutted over the ravine. It had ventured too far 
along a narrow ledge and could not turn back without danger of 
falling. Javni thrust the brown kid into Anand’s arms and ran 
down the slope towards the rock, her great skirt billowing round 
her, her silver anklets twinkling in the sun. 

Anand stood rooted, the brown kid clutched to his breast. It 
never occurred to him that he should call to Javni and arrest her 
flight, or that he might, himself, go in her place. Everything she 
did, everything connected with her seemed to him predestined 
and beyond his control. The goat poised perilously on its ledge, 
the slope covered with grass, treacherous as ice, the hidden edge 
of the precipice, Javni’s strong and nimble feet flying towards 
it—all these things took their place in his imagination as segments 
of a puzzle take shape and fall into a recognizable whole. He 
thought: the bleating goat will lea(J her to the edge and she will 
fall and go on falling until she strikes the gray rocks of the ravine 
far below. He saw her arrive at the end of the slope and .pass 
beyond it, her crimson skirt spread like a flower against the sky, 
and then she was falling, falling in brittle pieces a thousand feet 
into the ravine, and wherever a particle of her body came to rest 
a temple rose, and on every Tuesday women came down from the 
mountains bearing wreaths of marigolds and bangles of green 
glass, and, at every turn of the moon, a young goat was offered 
as sacrifice on the spot where Javni’s head lay enshrined. 

She returned, driving the rescued animal before her, and 
Anand helped her to round up the others and herd them back 
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towards the hut. Here she lived with her parents and two brothers, 
charcoal burners, whom Anand often met as they carried their 
tall, symmetrical baskets of charcoal down the hill to sell in the 
bazaar. Once in a while Anand brought cigarettes for the young 
men and a little money for the parents. The family had, from 
the beginning, accepted him without comment. They were 
poor, and quite unprotesting in their attitude towards life. 
Whenever he appeared the mother cleared a space for him beside 
the hearth, and offered him curd cheese or a piece of brown 
country sugar on a leaf. The brothers chaffed him in their 
guttural mountain tongue, but the parents seldom uttered a word, 
and he wondered, at times, whether they possessed the power of 
speech. 

Now as he helped Javni drive her flock homeward he exper¬ 
ienced a return of high spirits. He was young, handsome, 
intelligent—above all he had talent, perhaps even genius! It 
might happen that he would, one of these days, paint a picture 
of this Pahari girl, a portrait which would set him in the forefront 
of his countrymen, one which would shame his hidebound old 
teacher, Ram Das, into humble discomfiture. With the passing 
of English rule, art and literature would revive and flourish, and 
who dared say that they might not, indeed, reach their peak in 
his own generation ? 

His faCe glowed. He thought of Kiran, and all his earlier 
bitter feelings towards her were transformed into affection and 
tenderness. From Kiran his thoughts turned to Firoze. Was 
there anyone in the world as kind as Firoze, as staunch a friend, 
as understanding a companion ? Jealousy, envy, malice, all had 
drained away, leaving him purified and light of heart. 

<# Aie, aie ! ” he called to the bleating goats. " La, la, la! ” 

He smiled at Javni as he would have smiled at a child. And 
was she not, actually a child ? No one knew her age. Her father 
had computed it, once, as between fourteen and fifteen. She 
was born the year the black goat died, the same year that a land¬ 
slide carried away the tollhouse on the Kalpatta road. And what 
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year would that be ? It was in the season when the rains con¬ 
tinued unabated into late September and he was obliged to 
rethatch his hut not once but three times in a month. In order 
to arrive at the date of Javni’s birth Anand had to retrace her 
family’s history piecemeal until he arrived at last at the spring 
of 1932. Javni, born squealing under the grass thatch of the hut 
on the mountainside, bedded with the goats—Javni as innocent 
then as she was now of the world’s great occasions. Books and 
papers were unknown to her, she could neither read nor write, 
she knew nothing of history, and, so far as she was concerned, 
the universe ended where it began, within the compass of her 
bright, uncomprehending eyes. 

He had, in the beginning, tried to give her lessons in reading 
and writing, and had explained, as simply as he could, something 
of the great changes which were taking place in the world—his 
world, and, as he tried to make clear, her world also. Javni had 
looked upon this exposition as though it were some sort of game, 
but she soon became bored. “ Draw me a picture,” she said. 
“ I can understand pictures, but I can’t understand the nonsense 
you talk.” 

He looked at her curiously as she moved beside him, a bright 
mast in a sea of goats. He said : “ Do you know that the English 
are leaving us at last ? In a few months from to-day it will be our 
Raj—yours and mine. Can you understand what that means, 
Javni ? ” 

She picked up a stone and threw it at a straying goat. “ La 1 ” 
she cried, on a vicious note. “ La la ! ” 

She turned to look at him. “ Yes, my brothers were talking 
of it last night. They have heard about it in the bazaar.” 

Her eyelids fluttered as if to aid the struggling mind within. 

“ They say we shall be free. We shall not have to pay for 
anything any more. Everything will be free—we shall not even 
have to pay for kerosene, or for sugar, or for salt.” 

Anand wanted to laugh, then he sobered, feeling that he ought 
to try once more to make the stupendous fact of freedom clear to 
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her. But they were at the enclosure before her hut and he saw 
her mother seated on the doorstep, picking lice from her under¬ 
garment and crushing them one by one between her thumbnails. 
In the thatch above her head the blue convolvulus twined, an 
ineffable colour reflecting the sky. Anand laid a few coins and a 
package of cigarettes on the step beside the woman, then he bade 
farewell to Javni and returned to the road which would lead him 
back to the lake. 


Ill 


B EGUM HAMIDULLAH stood in the pantry door giving 
orders to her cook, and the sound of her voice resounded 
through the house like the voice of a girl calling the score at 
tennis, a young voice, though its owner was now past sixty. Her 
husband laid down his newspaper and smiled. A game of tennis, 
he thought, or a public platform say about twenty years ago, 
and Rasula laying down the law to an attentive crowd. Rasula 
in white homespun, freshly out of jail and within a day of returning 
to it, expatiating on the sins of the English as now she expatiated 
on the imbecility of Golab for suggesting pork sandwiches when 
there were to be Muslims at her picnic, and for making beef 
patties when he knew there would be Sikhs. 

“ Forty years you’ve worked for me I And after all this time 
you ask whether there should be ham, whether there should be 
beef 1 ” 

“ But your English guests, your Americans! You told me 
that there was to be a mixed company. Will the white folk be 
content with red chillies concealed in koftas ? I ask you.” 

“ I have already explained. Make food, I told you, so that 
all may eat. There are other things in the market besides ham 
and beef, are there not ? ” 
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“ Then what about Babu Ram Das, who will not touch 
chicken, nor even eggs, and who faints at the smell of an onion ? ” 

“ Let him faint. If I stand here much longer arguing with 
you I too shall faint.” 

The voices ceased, and Nawab Hamidullah laughed, thinking 
of all the hard-boiled eggs, the red-hot patties, the condiments 
and curries and sweets of a past which had seemed to alternate 
with strict impartiality between a feast and a famine. He’d once 
remarked to a friend that had he possessed a coat of arms in the 
European style, a picnic hamper must have predominated in it, 
surmounted by three hard-boiled eggs rampant on a field of 
green. On the eve of every departure for jail, as on happier 
occasions, the hampers would appear, bulging with Golab’s most 
succulent confections lovingly prepared to tide his master and 
mistress over the first day of jail fare. 

Rasula’s voice burst forth again in the distance. It was not 
yet ten o’clock, the picnic was not till three, but she had been up 
since six preparing for it. He hoped that she would not lose her 
temper with poor Golab. For her to do so would be a sign—he’d 
noticed others—of her diminishing sense of humour. Of course 
she was old, though five years younger than he, and he was 
seventy and beginning to feel it. We’re getting on, he mused, all 
of us. Was Gandhi beginning to feel it, too ? Of course in 
Gandhi’s case fasting helped, fasting and those coconut-oil 
baths, and the daily massage. Attention to the requirements of 
the flesh, or a denial of them, each helped in its own way. Aware¬ 
ness of the world’s attention focused upon one helped likewise. 
The world kept one going, if it could not keep one young. The 
world had certainly kept Rasula going—going in and out of jail, 
carrying him along in her train, carrying her friends, carrying 
her son Ahmed, who died there at fifteen. And the rest of us 
growing older, and often ill, and often tired, and sometimes 
unsure. Rasula was never unsure. Unfaltering even when 
Ahmed died, even when the English shut her up with prostitutes 
and parricides, when they turned aside their refined heads and 
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allowed their mercenaries to beat her, and she over fifty then l 
Well, they had beaten Hamidullah too, and he had not liked it. 

' He was a little man, fastidious, and the years that Rasula had 
revelled in—the great years of struggle and sacrifice and a swelling 
sense of triumph, had been, for him, years of unconfessed humil¬ 
iation. Rasula could rise above the humiliation, she could glory 
in it, as Gandhi could, as Nehru and the others of that extraor¬ 
dinary brotherhood; but Nawab Hamidullah could not rise, 
though he tried to, though he endured with the best of them, and 
in the same fashion. Well, thank God it was all but finished, and 
soon he and Rasula could bask in the victory which they had 
helped bring about. They might even crow a little—but very 
little, and in private, of course. His own crowing* would be of 
a rather special order, a personal psean of thanksgiving in the 
name of his only surviving son, Firoze. Ahmed was dead, but 
Firoze would live. Because he, Hamidullah, had gone to jail, 
Firoze would not have to go ; because he had taken upon his 
awn head the blows of the English police, Firoze would be spared 
similar blows, and because he, Hamidullah, had made a voluntary 
sacrifice of what he treasured most in life—his dignity—Firoze 
must never be called upon to surrender his. 

Her altercation with the cook over at last, Begum Rasula 
appeared in the door, carrying her account books and spectacle 
case, her round, brown face still creased in a frown of annoyance. 
It was a strange face, not beautiful, at moments almost ugly, for 
it was never in repose ; a contentious, intelligent face, illumined 
at odd moments by the sudden smile of a very young child. 

“ I see you have the paper, Chammu. What is the news ? ” 
“ Plans,” the Nawab answered. “ Plans, and speeches. The 
Sikhs say they smell a rat.” 

, ( “ No doubt they do, an English one.” 

I u A Muslim one this time, they say.” 

She gave him a quick look, then took the paper from his hand 
*Qd;sat down in her own chair, facing him. She read the paper 
like the expert she was, her glance discovering, without hesitation, 
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exactly what it sought. “ How mad,” she exclaimed, “ mad, to 
bring that business up at this stage of the game I To quarrel 
now, among ourselves. ...” 

Alone with him she treated him as though he were an audience, 
her tone declamatory, every word pointed and eloquent. He 
watched her with the slightly concerned, amused gaze of an old 
friend. They had been married a long time, and age, which had 
toughened her, had softened him. He wished that she would 
soften now, that she would make up her mind to the possibility 
of there being—even in this battle—a certain element of defeat, 
or, at any rate, of disappointment. He had always suspected 
that it might turn out this way—where, in all history, has victory 
ever been complete ? But resignation was foreign to Rasula's 
philosophy, to her very nature, and he watched, now, her expres¬ 
sion change from impatience to obstinacy. 

“ Chammu, if Sikhs and Muslims quarrel now the English will 
reverse their decision and we shall all be back where we started 
from. Jinnah is mad. The Sikhs are mad too. Can't they see 
that partition means cutting the jugular vein of the country ? ” 

“ It hasn't come to that, yet. The English can still force 
Jinnah to toe the line.” 

“ But will they ? They need him and he needs them. They 
will play each other’s game—you’ll see.” 

“ The Sikhs are not without blame.” And he added, mus¬ 
ingly, “ They're afraid. Look at the map, Rasula, and you J ll 
see why.” 

She had no need of the map. The shape of the country, its 
contours, every river, every hill, was clear in her mfnd. She saw 
the land as she had seen it since she was a girl sitting at,Gandhi's 
feet. She saw it whole and undivided, blossoming and fair, a 
personal possession, and Hamidullah reflected, with a touch of 
sadness and envy, that, for her, as for an exceptional few, belief 
in an idea was not a mere phenomenon of the intellect, it was an 
obsession which involved the whole personality. He felt a sudden 
twinge of fear. “ Rasula .. .” 
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She spoke without looking up. “ Gandhiji and Jawaharlal will 
never accede to any plan that demands partition. They know it 
would mean suicide for Muslims and Hindus alike.” When he 
remained silent she went on: “ Chammu, you know what is 
needed now. If the English are sincere, let them prove it. 
They’ve declared that they will hand over power to the Indians. 
Well, why not hand it over to Congress, the only responsible party 
in the country ? Why do they not back Congress, with force if 
necessary ? Then, if Jinnah and his League should balk, it would 
be the act of traitors and they would be dealt with accordingly.” 

“ Gandhiji will never permit the use of force, even against 
the League.” 

u I disagree w r ith him on that score. The English have never 
hesitated to use force against the Congress—why should they not 
use it, or the threat of it, against the Muslim League ? ” 

Did she, even at this moment, feel the crude slats of the public 
platform under her feet, the roughness of homespun cotton against 
her skin, and the tide of defiance streaming through her old veins ? 
Contention was second nature to her, but as for the Nawab, he 
felt old and brittle, and longed for peace. The English had 
broken one of his arms : he had no wish that the Hindus should 
break the other. He could, he assured himself, have endured 
the pain, but not the degradation. Not again, never again. 

He said slowly : “ I think, Rasula, that what we need is to 
have Abraham Lincoln at New Delhi.” 

u We have Gandhiji. That is sufficient.” 

But was it sufficient, wondered Hamidullah, who saw what 
she seemed to miss, that martyrdom in one cause was not neces¬ 
sarily sufficient for another—for the unforeseen, the unprepared- 
for, the insupportable ? And how characteristic of her to demand 
force from the English at this juncture when she had so often 
assailed them because of it! They were perhaps never more 
sincere than they were to-day—but then, had they ever in their 
history found themselves as impotent ? 

u Well,” she said presently, in a calmer voice, “ I don’t 
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approve of the Sikh point of view, but if they are prepared to 
stand up to the Muslim League and Pakistan, I shall stand with 
them—yes, and you will too, Muslims though we are! ” She 
flushed. 44 Jinnah must be made* to understand that we are not 
all at his beck and call. I cannot believe ... I will not believe ...” 

Hamidullah listened tpatiently to a recital of all the things 
which she could not and would not believe, and it struck him as 
odd, and a trifle pathetic, that she should find it necessary to 
profess, all over again, in his hearing, those beliefs and those 
repudiations. Had she forgotten that he and she, and indeed the 
whole country, were in the hands of lawyers ? Division was 
inevitable—a legal expedient, and, as such, irremediably removed 
from the moral plane. 

He sighed, crossing his ankles, gazing at his slender feet in 
their Punjabi slippers. 44 There is bound to be partition, Rasula. 
Let us face it.” 

The Begum removed her spectacles and replaced them in their 
case. She said coldly: 4< I am glad that I am the only person 
present to hear you say so, Chammu.” 

44 My heart is not in it, any more than yours . . 

She interrupted. 44 You abandon hope too easily. If we 
were all to do likewise . . She finished with a glance that was 
eloquently reproachful, and he bore it with a patience which 
increased as hers diminished. 44 Yes,” he nodded. 44 I know. 
If we were all to hesitate and quibble and to question as often as 
I do, nothing would get done.” 

Disarmed, she smiled faintly. 44 Well, then, what is it that 
you feel we have got to face ? ” 

44 The question of our position—yours and mine—should 
Pakistan become a reality.” 

She stiffened at once. 44 Our position ? ” 

44 The Punjab would be divided, and our home and most of 
our property is in Lahore. It could be that we should find our¬ 
selves on the wrong side of the boundary.” f 

Their eyes met, and he read the incredulity, the reproach in 
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hers. Inevitably, it was he who injected the personal note into 
these discussions, compelling her consideration of humbler vistas, 
of home, of husband, of child. ^ 

“ Our position,” murmured Rasula, repeating the words as 
though they had no meaning for her. He watched her open her 
spectacle case and replace the spectacles on her nose, hooking 
them into the thin strands of gray hair just visible under her veil. 
“ Our position. . . .” 

“ We have one, to-day. The question is, shall we have one 
to-morrow ? ” 

“ You’re thinking of the school in Lahore, and the workshop, 
and our house ? ” 

“ And of our friends,” he reminded her, gently. “ And of all 
the things we have accomplished so far, and of our old age . . . 
and of Firoze.” 

Silence fell between them. Beyond the window a crimson 
minivet darted among the leaves, followed by its golden mate, and 
Hamidullah thought of the garden in Lahore, where peacocks 
spread their tails under the mango trees among crumbling Mughal 
graves, before the doors of the school and the workshop which 
Rasula had built for the children of the poor. She was greatly 
beloved, more so, he knew, than he, for shyness kept him aloof, 
although the peacocks never hesitated to come and eat out of his 
hand. 

What was Rasula thinking ? His heart ached with pity. 
She was, after all, an old woman, and he’d had it in his power to 
spare her so little in their long life together ! 


IV 

W HATEVER her thoughts, it was evident that Rasula was 
not, at the moment, prepared to communicate them. She 
changed the subject with a characteristic abruptness. “ The 
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Vermas,” she said, 44 sent a note to say that they could not come 

to the picnic.” 

4< I’m sorry. Did they explain why ? ” 

44 The baby has dysentery.” 

44 What was it the baby had, the last time they refused our 
invitation ? ” 

She frowned. 44 What are you trying to suggest, Chammu ? 
That they are using the baby’s sickness as an excuse ? ” 

He hesitated. 44 The Vermas are not the only Hindus who 
seem to avoid our company of late. It was a thought, that’s all.” 

Rasula extracted a piece of paper from between the pages of 
her account book, and spread it on her knees. 44 Well, quite 
a few have accepted. Ram Das, of course. Kiran and Anand 
and the Manohar Lais. Jaswant and Harnam Singh.” She gave 
him a faintly satiric smile. 44 Those young Sikhs seemed friendly 
enough. They accepted my invitation with pleasure.” 

44 Firoze does not care for Jaswant.” 

44 1 trust he will not be so rude as to make a parade of it.” 
She turned her face suddenly, fully towards him. 44 Chammu, 
I want this afternoon to be a success. Most of our friends are 
coming—the Maliks, Sheikh Mohommed and his sister, the 
Jacksons, the two Americans from the Embassy, Basil Carr . . .” 

He asked, with a touch of mischief: 44 Do you think Basil 
will hit it off with Ram Das ? ” 

44 If you and I can let bygones be bygones, Ram Das can 
hardly do less.” 

44 Well, it’s to be hoped that Carr never saw the letter which 
Ram Das wrote to the newspapers some months ago, in which 
he described Sir Basil as a filleted bureaucrat pickled in his own 
conceit.” 

She frowned. 44 Chammu, my purpose in this picnic is to 
bring people together in an atmosphere of friendliness and under¬ 
standing. You know, I’m even sorry that Komala Rani cannot 
be with us to-day.” 

He looked*at her incredulously. 44 Komala ? ” 
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“ Why not ? Her son is our guest.” 

“ And that, when you consider it, is strange enough.” 
u Yet it seems quite natural, to me, that he Should be under 
our roof.” 

“ You have always hated his mother.” 

Rasula shook her head. “ I have disliked her, disapproved of 
her, distrusted her, and with good reason. Nor have I an inten¬ 
tion of being taken in by her again. On the other hand . . .” 

He laughed : “ Rasula, don’t tell me that you entertain hopes 
of converting Komala at this stage of the game ! ” 

She frowned. “ She and I were friends once. There was a 
time when I felt towards her as I would towards a younger sister. 
You and I know how she repaid that devotion.” 

“ You surely don’t imagine that she is repentant ? ” 

“ No, but she may, recently, have discovered cause for 
regret. That charming letter ! -Not a hint in it of the past, or 
any reference to the long silence between us. The almost humble 
tone of her request that we take her son under our roof—her 
son, and Narayan’s. How well she knows us, Chammu ! And 
how clearly she must see her situation—and ours ! ” Rasula 
went on with a short laugh: “ Her protectors the English are 
quitting ; she and Vikram are the rulers of a predominantly 
Muslim state. It would pay Komala, would it not, to be friends 
with the right people ? ” 

41 Pay her ? ” 

“ Pay her, and, as she has rightly guessed, pay us likewise, for 
as Muslims you and I can hardly be expected to remain indifferent 
to the fate of Khatakpur, can we ? ” 

Rasula’s expression had become extraordinarily revealing, it had 
become, in fact, almost indecently the expression of a woman who 
has waited long for her triumph—a triumph not untouched by the 
spirit of revenge. He remarked presently that he found it difficult 
to picture Komala Rani’s exchanging her tune, her philosophy, or 
her political coat for another. “ It would scarcely become her to 
do so, and she’s always had a great sense of what was becoming.” 
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“ Oh, a great sense,” Rasula agreed, dryly. “ Even at the 
age of ten ! ” The past seemed to rise up suddenly to confront 
her, and he watched a slow flush creep upon her cheeks. “ She 
was always so natural, do you remember ? I know of no woman 
more natural in her manner, nor one less so in her motives. I 
have not forgotten a story I heard about her some years ago. It 
comes as close as anything I know to being a clue to her character. 
When Vikram was a child—a mere infant—Komala used him as an 
intermediary between herself and the lover whom she had living 
under her roof at Khatakpur.” 

Hamidullah shrugged. “ That story might serve as a clue to 
her character,” he said, “ only if one believed it.” 

“ I know few who have had that difficulty ! ” 

He smiled. “ Then you suspect that she has sent her son to 
us to act, as it were, the role of an intermediary ? ” 

“ You agree that it was an extraordinary step for her to take, 
under the circumstances ? ” 

“ She is an extraordinary woman, under any circumstances.” 
He added, musingly : “ We live in extraordinary times. Nothing, 
for instance, could have surprised me more than to hear you say, 
as you did, that you wished Komala could have been with us this 
afternoon.” 

“ Put it down to my feminine curiosity.” Then, as he said 
no more, she gave him a long, questioning look. “ Chammu, 
I have wanted to ask you what you think of Prince Vikram. 
I have the feeling . . . somewhat, that you don’t really like 
him.” 

Hamidullah hesitated, watching the light play over the tarnished 
embroidery on his slippers. He said at last: “ I confess to mixed 
feelings on that score—even to a kind of confusion. The past 
seems to be constantly stepping on our heels, and you know I have 
never wanted that it should in any guise overtake, or influence, 
our son.” 

“ You are not so much concerned, then, with Komala’s son ? ” 

“ Nor am I particularly concerned with Komala’s past." 
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“ Firoze could, you know, be an influence, himself—on 
Vikram. This sheltering ... I sometimes wonder . . .” 

“ I have not tried to shelter Firoze so much as I have en¬ 
deavoured to leave him free—free of our burdens, our responsi¬ 
bilities. For a son to inherit his parents’ vices would be tragic 
indeed, but I have an idea that for him to inherit their virtues 
might prove an undeserved punishment.” 

Her flush had deepened. “ You are thinking of Ahmed.” 
And as he made no reply, she burst out with passion : “ Surely 
you have never regretted his virtues, similar though they were to 
ours ! You would not want Firoze to be—to be less heroic than 
his brother ? ” 

His continued silence compelled her to realize that she had, 
perhaps, gone too far. She gave a small, distressed laugh. “ I 
cannot believe that you are serious. 'Nor can I believe that our 
past, our example, will prove worse for our son than the example 
of any other man or woman whom he might chance to admire, 
or emulate.” 

Hamidullah had regained his serenity. He smiled. “ You 
know very well that 1 have not interfered with, or questioned, 
Firoze’s association with Prince Vikram.” 

“ No, you have been most considerate. But I wonder . . 
She gave him a shrewd look. “ I wonder, can it be due to your 
suspecting that Firoze shares your dislike of Vikram ? ” 

It is due entirely to the fact that I am a well-brought-up old 
man.” 

Rasula made a gesture of impatience. “ Well, since you will 
not speak your mind, I will at least speak mine. I find Prince 
Vikram a charming person.” After an expectant, and unrewarded, 
pause, she continued bravely : “ You asked me, just now, if I had 
revived my hope of converting Komala Rani. You meant, of 
course, of converting her to our side, to our cause. I have no 
such hope, nor, where she is concerned, the least illusion. But 
don’t you see, Chammu, that there is another possibility—another 
side to all tlxi3 ? ” 


G 
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The look of anticipation, of sweet, impending triumph, had 
returned to Rasula’s face. She said : “ Komala has sent Vikram 
to us with a purpose in view. This is not merely a gesture of 
good will on her part, it is more, much more than that. My 
suspicion is that Vikram is here to woo us, to—to sound us out, 
to report at length, and in detail, on the lie of the land.” 

“ To report to whom ? ” 

“ To his mother, of course. Don’t you see that what Komala 
is after is our sympathy for Narayan’s son ? And that having 
enlisted us, our sense of responsibility, our friendship, she will 
then proceed to use us ? ” 

“ Through Vikram ? ” 

“ Naturally, through Vikram.” 

“ Accha ,” said Hamidullah, softly. “ And having seen 
through Komala’s game, what do you intend to do ? ” 

Rasula gathered the account books and newspaper on her lap 
and folded her hands neatly on the heap. “ What do I intend to 
do ? I intend to play it, Chammu.” 

“ You intend to play Komala’s game ? ” 

" Komala’s game—why not ? ” And she finished with a laugh: 
u And I shall play it through Vikram.” 


V 


S EATED at his desk by an open window, Firoze could hear 
his parents talking in another room. Their conversation had 
a familiar ring, and it was not difficult for him to guess that 
.the discussion was, as usual, a political one. He recognized the 
special quality of his mother’s voice—decisive, declamatory, his 
father’s a whole tone lower, and barely audible. The steady drone 
made it impossible for him to concentrate on his work, and he 
sighed with impatience, remembering other occasions when these 
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voices would penetrate the oblivion of sleep, exciting his childish 
anxieties ; or when, in later years, they would disturb the equili¬ 
brium of his days, distracting him from his book, from his 
reflections, his dreams. During childhood Firoze had felt that 
he was purposely excluded from this discourse, and he wondered 
whether his parents could be engaged in some private form of 
worship—an extension, perhaps, of their hours of prayer, but 
later he’d learned that the troubled accent, the note of triumph or 
of despair had had little to do with the rapt worship of God. 
With what fond solicitude had they tried to shield him from the 
consequences of their victories and defeats ! He recalled the 
visits to relatives in far places, a sojourn in Switzerland, a summer 
spent studying art with Ram Das in Orissa, and the long, never- 
to-be-forgotten interlude in Agra with Thakur Pratap Singh and 
Kiran. It seemed to Firoze that he must always have viewed his 
parents thus, from a distance. Now, though united with them 
on the physical plane, the old sense of remoteness lingered in him, 
and an ancient resentment stirred with every return, on their 
part, to the consuming passion of their lives. 

Checking himself abruptly in the midst of these reflections, 
Firoze gave himself a reproving shake : Fancy, at thirty, still 
minding ! A gust of wind scattered the papers on his desk, he 
caught a page in flight and his eye was taken by the opening 
sentence : “ Said Jesus—on whom be peace 1 — 4 The world is a 
bridge : Pass over it, and build no house.’ ” 

The admonition revised, somewhat, the pattern of his 
thoughts; he saw once more the mustard fields of Agra, and 
beyond them the turrets of Fatehpur-Sikri and the Gate of 
Victory soaring against the sky ; he smelled the mustard flowers 
and heard the cry of sand grouse flying overhead, and, half 
closing his eyes, reached out his hand to the girl who walked 
beside him. Well, he mused, neither his parents nor Kiran 
Would be likely to care much for what he’d written here. They 
had little sympathy with the nostalgic mood, which he felt 
became him; his mother was in the habit of declaring that history 
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should be studied solely for the lessons it could teach us: how 
satanic its villains, how shining-white its saints ! And for Kiran, 
too, the world was black or it was white, and good and evil were 
appropriately parcelled between the two. 

Kiran’s father, sitting on a wellhead in Agra, surveying his 
fields, had remarked : “ It is all a question of temperament—and 
temperament determines a man’s dhartna .” He had nodded his 
head in its huge gray turban. “ Your father’s temperament, for 
instance, is one of resignation, your mother’s one of impatience. 
Both are lacking in philosophy, which is needed to provide 
balance in one’s life. Hence they entrust you to my care, a 
philosopher, a farmer, harmless in my way ! ” He laughed, 
clasping his big, rough hands round his knees. “ Since I am 
likewise a conservative in good standing with the English, you 
could scarcely be in safer hands.” 

The struggle had not then become three-cornered, and the 
old Hindu had had little difficulty in keeping his loyalties clear 
of the mire. 

“ But Thakur Sahib,” Firoze murmured, “ my parents practise 
the heroism they preach—why, why this concern for my safety ? ” 

Pratap Singh’s eyes were large and green, like a cat’s. “ You 
forget your brother Ahmed,” he said. “ He, too, practised the 
heroism which they preached, and died of it. They would have 
you more cautious.” And putting his great hand on the boy’s 
head, he’d concluded, gently : 

“ My son, it is not enough, when crossing the street, to look 
one way and then the other. One must also look downward, 
and up.” 

Yes, mused Firoze, remembering the face and the voice of his 
dead friend, yes, I could hardly have been in safer hands than 
those of Pratap. 

He replaced the page of manuscript amongst the others, and 
glanced at his watch. It was going on twelve o’clock. If he could 
only excuse himself from his mother’s picnic he’d have the jest 
of the day in which to work, perhaj>s to finish the play. Perhaps 
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if he were to absent himself Kiran would miss him, ask for him. 
He imagined his mother’s excuses : “ Firoze would not be torn 
from his desk.” And then, vibrating with the confidence which 
animated everyone of her pronouncements, the Begum would 
launch into praise of her son’s genius, his industry, and the glory 
that was his due. He pondered his mother’s capacity for self- 
delusion. In her, loyalty amounted, at times, to a vice. The 
meagre talents of friend or beloved became genius in her eyes, 
while in an enemy the mildest fault towered with the enormity of 
sin. This was, perhaps, a lovable trait, but it disturbed Firoze 
and compelled him increasingly, and in secret, to question her 
words, her attitudes, even her convictions. 

At this point in his reflections Prince Vikram rode on to the 
terrace and dismounted, holding the horse’s bridle while he 
waited the appearance of a groom. How handsome he is, thought 
Firoze, with rather grudging admiration. Vikram seemed in no 
hurry to come into the house ; he stood in full sunlight, patting 
the animal on its sweating neck, talking to it in an endearing 
undertone, and Firoze thought suddenly : I see it now, the thing 
others have spoken of, and that I have always missed : Vikram 
resembles his mother, but in a curious, an elusive way. And he 
experienced again that pang, half pleasing, half painful, which 
the memory of Komala Rani rarely failed to evoke. How clearly 
he remembered her, and by what a peculiar irony had her de¬ 
tractors made sure that he should remember her ! The scraps of 
conversation, the remarks caught in mid-air, the raised brow, the 
diminishing smiles—that aura, half seen and half sensed, which 
for ever encircles and illumines whatever is odd, desirable and 
damned. Watching Vikram Firoze thought: He has her fore¬ 
head and her trick with the hands, and how odd that he should be 
standing now on the exact spot where I first saw her, years and 
years ago ! Komala had come, unheralded and uninvited, to one 
of his mother’s garden parties at this very house. The news of 
her arrival reached him, hiding among his books in his own room. 
He was at an unsociable age, bitterly conscious of too-thin limbs 
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and too-large eyes, and that all his movements seemed awkward, 
like those of an untutored colt. Word that the Rani of Khatakpor 
was being greeted by his parents had brought Firoze sidling 
curiously into the garden, which smelled, that summer, of ginger 
lilies in wild bloom along the terrace wall. Most of the company 
were dressed in the popular khadi , or homespun, and Gandhi 
caps, with here and there a woman in a saffron sari, and Firoze had 
no difficulty in singling out the Rani where she stood with the. 
dark trees behjfid her. Her figure in its blue sari shone like 
a fountain amoilg all the others, and to Firoze it seemed that her 
gaze fastened on him at the precise moment that he discovered 
her. She had beckoned, and as he moved towards her he heard, 
at his back, a man’s faint, inexplicable laugh. 

Standing before her he put his fingertips to his forehead and 
bowed. Her hand had rested lightly on his arm. 44 You are 
Firoze ? ” 

She spoke in English, and in English he replied : 11 I am the 
son of Nawab Hamidullah.” 

44 You resemble him.” 

Unable to meet her gaze, he was nevertheless tinglingly 
conscious of it. “ So you’re Rasula’s baby l Do you know that 
I have a son just about your age ? ” 

“ Prince Vikram ? ” 

44 He. What a pity that you have never met! ” 

44 How should we meet when your Highness sent him away 
to England ? ” 

44 Princes, like pundits, must be educated, must they not, 
my child ? ” 

44 Oh yes, your Highness, but Babu Ram Das could have 
educated him, as he is educating me. Already I can read Sanskrit, 
and some Latin.” 

She smiled vaguely. 44 Ram Das ? But my dear, the Babu 
spends so much of his time in jail, how does he find time to teach 
anyone anything ? ” And as he hesitated, she had added : 44 I’m 
told that you are extremely clever. Is that so ? ” 
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44 Yes, your Highness/' 

She laughed. “ But you are not married ? At your age, 
I was/' 

He ventured to raise his eyes. She was small and slender, 
and he realized that he was easily her equal in height. He had 
always pictured her as a grown woman, but now as she brought 
her gaze back to his face it pierced him through and through. 
Unable to utter another word he had raised his hands in an 
awkward salaam and left her, making his way back to his room on 
stumbling feet, blindly, for his innocence was gone and he feared 
lest the truth be painted crimson on his cheeks, for all to see. 

Well, that had happened when he was fourteen, and he had 
not seen her again till this moment, when he encountered her 
unexpectedly in the smiling brows of her son. 

A groom appeared and took charge of the horse, and Vikram, 
catching sight of Firoze at the window, came bounding up the 
veranda steps and into the room. 44 Still at it ? " he demanded, 
and dropped his arm familiarly across Firoze's shoulders, bending 
to examine the manuscript which lay scattered over the desk. 
For Firoze, the special and intimate nature of the room seemed 
instantly translated into something alien, unruly, placing him, 
without his quite knowing how or why, immediately on the 
defensive. 

44 Talk, talk, talk ! ” Vikram exclaimed, jovially. 44 Is that all 
your characters do, Firoze ? " 

44 It is sufficient," Firoze replied, coldly. He wished Vikram 
would remove his arm, that he would refrain from breathing 
down his neck, that he would change the brand of perfume on his 
handkerchief. 

44 But you haven't got any further than you were yesterday! 
Your hero is still standing in front of the Buland Durwaza, 
translating the Koran, or something." 

44 How do you know that I haven't got any further ? Did 
you read my manuscript ? " 

44 Oh, I dipped into it. You were out, and since I had nothing 
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to do I thought I’d find out what it was that keeps you so absorbed 

hour after hour. . . .” 

“ Do you always go about reading people’s private papers, 
Vikram ? ” 

Vikram laughed and straightened up, stretching his arms over 
his head. 

“ Now don’t go and get cross, Bhai. I’d much rather read 
tripe, any day.” He yawned. “ Tell me, Firoze, aren’t you 
going to bring anything naughty into your play ? ” 

“Naughty?” 

“ You know what I mean—sex, bed, women.” 

Firoze thought: Because my parents wish it, I try to like 
Vikram, but when he uses words like naughty, and when he 
yawns, showing all the inside of his mouth . . . 

He put the manuscript in a drawer and locked it, wondering 
whether Vikram would take this as a hint and leave his papers 
alone henceforth; but catching the other’s languid smile he 
realized that the gesture must be lost on one who was not in the 
habit of taking hints, or even of recognizing one when he saw it. 

Still yawning, Vikram sauntered across the room to a mirror, 
where he stood for some minutes, admiring himself. Firoze 
watched him curiously. The glimpse which he’d had a moment 
ago, that reminder of the Rani which had made him start from his 
chair in welcome, had vanished from Vikram’s features, dissolved 
in an element which, if not entirely his, was no longer markedly 
hers. 

“ Did you have a pleasant ride ? ” Firoze inquired, politely. 

“ What, on that poor bazaar hack ? ” Vikram turned his head 
from side to side and passed his hand over his chin. “ I need a 
shave. And do you know, Firoze, I do believe I’m getting fat.” 

“ Does it matter very much ? ” 

“ Certainly. If I’m to continue playing polo I can’t afford 
to put on weight.” 

Firoze studied the sensuously proportioned figure, and 
reflected: In most of us there is an expectation of something 
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unfulfilled, a promise, an anticipation, but Prince Vikram appears 
—increasingly as one gets to know him—to be a creature in whom 
further development must be a mere acquisition of flesh, and 
change no more than a deterioration of soul. 

Observing suddenly that another yawn was in the making, 
Firoze began casually : “ To go back to literature . . .” 

“ Oh for God's sake, no ! ” 

“ It bores you, then ? ” 

“ I prefer life, Punditji.” 

“ Since I’m a Muslim you should address me as Maulvi 
Sahib.” 

“ Very well, Maulvi Sahib.” 

“ I was about to ask you what—since you were curious enough 
to read it—you thought of my play.” 

“ Nothing seemed to happen in it ! ” 

“ The action is interior. People reveal themselves through 
the medium of discussion, through gesture, tones of voice, 
glances ...” 

“ I thought plays had to have a plot.” 

“ Well, the plot in my play is in a sense autobiographical. . . 

“ How can that be ? Your characters are all supposed to be 
living in the sixteenth century, and you are writing in the 
twentieth.” 

He’s hopeless, thought Firoze, in disgust. If we were talking 
about polo or tennis . . . He forced himself to continue, out of 
courtesy : 

“ Don’t you find it amusing to place yourself, imaginatively, 
in another era, and to speculate from that perspective . . .” 

“ Ah, perspective ! ” Vikram exclaimed. “ That’s a word 
Anand is always throwing at me.” He laughed and stared at 
Firoze. “You know, Bhai, you ought to take up riding. You 
really ought to.” 

Firoze wondered whether he should be relieved or annoyed 
by this sudden change of subject. Interruptions and exclamations 
were typical of a conversation with Vikram. He had, very 
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decidedly, the manner of one accustomed to dictate and to direct 

the proceedings. 

Firoze said : “ I don’t care for exercise, especially. I’m not 
very strong, you know. I had pneumonia twice as a child.” 

Why, he wondered disgustedly, do I feel it necessary to excuse 
myself in this fashion ? He realized that he sometimes gave an 
impression of almost Persian softness ; though lithe, he was 
indolent by nature, and pneumonia had had nothing to do with 
the forming of his sedentary habits. He said, rather abruptly: 
“ I’m afraid you must find me dull.” 

Vikram smiled. “ I don’t find you in the least bit dull, but 
if you were to come riding with me we could share things more 
and get to know each other better. That would please my 
mother.” 

“ I doubt whether your mother would get any pleasure from 
seeing me on a horse. I should probably fall off.” 

Vikram seemed to be pursuing his own train of thought. “ If 
you had come riding with me this morning, Firoze, you might 
have found a plot for your play.” He laughed outright. “ You 
might even have found a kind of perspective—the kind Anand is 
always talking about.” 

“ Anand ? ” 

u Now, at last, I’ve found out something about those sketches 
in his notebook.” 

“ Good heavens 1 Have you been examining Anand’s note¬ 
books as well as mine ? ” 

“ I asked him, the other day, whether I might have a look at 
his work, and he showed me some drawings of girls—of a girl. 
Naked. And in charcoal! ” 

” Is that the first time you’ve seen drawings of naked girls ? ” 
Firoze asked him, and added maliciously : ” I thought you went 
to Europe to be educated ! ” 

The sarcasm was lost, for Vikram was laughing too loud to 
hear it. 

“ You know, Bhai, I think I may buy one of those drawings* 
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Do you suppose Anand would sell it ? I didn’t like to ask him— 
he seemed so fond of them himself/* 

“ Anand is an artist, but though he is considered rather 
advanced in his ideas, I happen to know that in certain respects he 
sticks to the traditional Hindu taboos. He does not paint from 
nude models.” 

Unable to endure the mockery in Vikram’s smile, he went on 
coldly: 

“ I have seen most of Anand’s work. It is—he told me so 
himself—purely imaginary.*’ 

“ No, Firoze, Bhai ! You are wrong, you are quite wrong.” 

A sudden, secret, and violent anger possessed Firoze. He 
spoke with an effort: “You surely do not believe that he would 
use his wife for a model and that he would show such drawings 
to strangers, do you ? *’ 

“ His wife ? ’* exclaimed Vikram. “ Kiran ? Of course not. 
The drawings were not of Kiran. And if you had been with me 
this morning you’d have seen the original yourself. She can be 
seen any day, herding goats on the hillside below the Kalapata 
road.” And he went on to say that while resting his horse on the 
crest of the hill he’d happened to observe Anand and the Pahari 
girl poised, most indiscreetly, in full view of anyone who might 
be passing on the road above. “ Just fancy, Bhai—if Kiran had 
happened to walk that way, or your parents, or Babu Ram Das l 
What a scandal! What fireworks ! ” 

Firoze remained for some time silently struggling with his 
feelings. At first mention of Kiran all his thoughts had rushed 
towards her in a single protective, enveloping impulse. Now he 
thought, bitterly : Why hasn’t Anand confided in me ? I would 
then have been better equipped to defend him against this kind 
of thing. It did not occur to him to doubt Vikram’s story, which 
had neither surprised nor shocked him, for he knew Anand well. 
The question remained, should he ask—no, should he not some¬ 
how exact a promise of Vikram to keep silent on the matter ? 
But how do this without giving the affair a significance out of all 
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proportion to Vikram’s idea of it—an idea all too evident in his 
manner, in the childish delight he took in visualizing the possi¬ 
bilities of scandal, of “ fireworks.” 

“ I can tell you something, my boy,” Vikram said, nodding. 
“ She's no beauty. Black as your hat. And as for her brothers ...” 

“ Her brothers ? ” 

“ They're charcoal burners, black as their own charcoal.” 

“ How does it happen that you know so much ? ” inquired 
Firoze, with a sinking heart. 

“ They all live in a hovel below the Kalapata road, where I 
go to ride every day. The whole family lives there, with their 
goats. This is not the first time I’ve caught Anand . . .” 

“ Caught him ? ” 

“ Oh, he doesn’t know that I’ve caught him, and naturally 
I haven’t mentioned it.” 

Firoze said slowly : “ Vikram, I want to ask you . . .” 

“ I know what you’re going to ask me : Don't tell Kiran ! 
But you surely don’t think that I would want to spoil Anand’s 
fun, do you ? Personally I don’t blame the poor chap a damn 
bit.” He hesitated, then turned away with a laugh. “ My bath 
must be ready by now. Do you mind if I use your brilliantine ? 
I prefer it to mine.” 

“ Use it, by all means,” replied Firoze. 


VI 


“ Tyl 7 T shall be late,” Kiran said, and glanced at her watch. 
Y V “ I really don’t think we ought to wait longer for Anand.” 
“ But suppose he should come here and find us gone ? ” said 
Firoze. “ There is really no hurry, Kiran. You know my 
mother’s picnics—they are anything but formal.” 

Accompanied by Vikram, he had arrived at Kiran’s house 
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earlier, and all three had been waiting in the sitting-room for 
Anand’s return. He was already late, and Kiran felt her nervous 
impatience increase by the minute. The feeling seemed to derive 
as much from a consciousness of her surroundings as from anxiety 
about Anand. To begin with, the room depressed her; it was 
drab and shabby, its walls stained from last year’s monsoon, its 
carpet faded, its furniture a weird assortment of odds and ends 
picked up by the landlord at auctions over the past thirty years. 
The total effect was typical of a rented bungalow in an Indian 
mountain resort. Anand had taken it for the summer because k 
was cheap and because it boasted a glazed veranda, in which he 
conducted his painting classes. The place had little else to com¬ 
mend it; it lacked a garden, and the windows gave on a rough 
hillside and a portion of the rickshaw stand at the end of the lake. 
There were no screens, and flies flew into every room and fell 
into the food. Kiran thought she detected a slight smell of 
drains, and wondered whether her guests noticed it. If they did 
they were too polite to say so. 

From the moment of their arrival the conversation had been 
conducted along trivial and desultory lines, and she suspected 
both young men—Firoze especially—of trying to distract her 
from her uneasiness on Anand’s account. Prince Vikram left his 
seat and made a tour of the room, examining Anand’s paintings 
which hung on the walls. Kiran’s pleasure in his compliments 
was spoiled by a suspicion that Ganesh, her servant, had neglected 
to dust the frames. Ganesh, she decided, w r as as drab and 
ineffectual as everything else in the place. She could think of no 
household quite as tasteless, as uncomfortable as her own. It 
defied all her attempts at improvement, and she recalled, with 
anguish, her father’s house at Agra—the simple, spacious rooms, 
the immaculate floors, the absence, everywhere, of mediocrity. 

Mediocrity ! That, she reflected, was the keystone of middle- 
class Indian society—a drab imitation of drab European ideas, 
the surrender of all that was vital and characteristic in favour of 
expedience. What, she wondered, must Prince Vikram think of 
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it ? Vikram with his English education, his elegant background, 
his princely tastes, how could he help but be prejudiced by such 
a contrast as this ? A gust of rebellion brought the colour to her 
cheeks and she spread her hands in a sudden, involuntary gesture 
of repudiation. 44 Isn’t it disgusting ? ” she said, turning to 
Firoze. 44 I mean this . . she waved her hand. “ I keep asking 
myself what can have come over me, that I put up with it— 
connive, actually, at such a compromise ! ” 

She spoke from her heart, and he gazed at her in surprise. 
44 You mean the house ? But Kiran, it isn’t your fault. You are 
not responsible for your landlord’s tastes.” 

44 Am I not ? Are we not all responsible, in a fashion, for our 
landlord’s tastes ? I was at the Dutts yesterday. Their house is 
worse than this, and they pay a bigger rent. And what about 
Sheikh Mohommed and his sister ? They own their house, and 
it’s frightful. They’ve stuffed it with every bit of flotsam and 
jetsam imaginable—at sales, auctions, heaven knows what.” She 
gave a short laugh. 44 We curse the English, but we are not above 
admiring their trash.” 

Firoze said quietly : “ Why should you take it so to heart ? 
We all know that if this was your house it would be different.” 

Vikram spoke without looking round : 44 And would you really 
prefer to eat your meals sitting cross-legged on the floor ? ” 

Kiran stared frowningly at the dirty carpet. 44 I think I would 
feel happier, more natural, as I do when I eat with my fingers 
instead of with a fork and knife.” After a short silence, she went on: 
44 You know, it sometimes occurs to me that our political wits have 
been sharpened only at the expense of our aesthetic standards.” 

Firoze laughed. 44 You remind me of my mother. Do I 
understand that you would like to throw our English-designed 
goods and chattels out of India along with their inventors ? 
Even my mother doesn’t go as far as that.” 

44 1 realize that I haven’t put it very well. . . but you must 
see that the least forgivable thing the English have done is to 
palm their dreadful mediocrity off on us 1 ” 
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She stared fiercely at a cracked and overdecorated china jug, 
into which Ganesh had stuck a bunch of flowers only too obviously 
retrieved, by him, from some neighbour’s trash heap. She had 
meant to remove them before her visitors’ arrival, but had 
forgotten. 

Vikram said lightly : “ You might as well admit that we took 
to mediocrity as ducks take to water.” 

“ I think I know what Kiran means,” said Firoze. “ One is 
conscious of that mediocrity in people of one’s own class. The 
poor can’t afford it.” He added : “ Let us first achieve political 
independence, and aesthetic development will follow.” 

“ How can it, if in the meanwhile we lose our sense of values 
as a people ? ” 

Vikram interposed with a touch of impatience : “ There you 
go, both of you, talking just like the characters in Firoze’s play.” 
He glanced, smiling, from one to the other. “ I do believe that 
I prefer Anand’s art to that of Firoze—much as I adore Firoze. 
There is at any rate nothing confusing in Anand’s characters, or 

about his subject. That figure of a girl, for instance-” he 

pointed to a half-finished oil propped on a nearby table. “ Now 
if Firoze could only put her into his play, it would make all the 
difference ! ” 

“ The difference between what ? ” Firoze demanded in a 
peculiarly flat, cold voice. 

Vikram gave him a coquettish glance. u I have hurt your 
feelings, Bhai! Forgive me.” 

Firoze made no reply, and Vikram, still smiling, sauntered to 
a farther comer of the room to examine a picture which hung 
there. Firoze leaned back in his chair and closed his eyes. His 
face had an unfamiliar blankness which made it impossible for 
Kiran to guess his thoughts. 

Silence settled upon the room, Anand’s absence became once 
more a stifling reality, and she wondered how much longer she, or 
her visitors, could sustain their pretence of not being aware of it* 
Vikram, h'is back to the others, seemed totally absorbed in the 
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picture. Firoze sat with his hands clasped behind his head, and 
Kiran, at a loss for something to do, fell to studying, as she had 
often' done in the past, the special structure of his features, his 
fairness, the admirable shape of his head. It was with a curious 
interior shock that she found herself, suddenly, gazing into his 
wide-opened eyes, gray-blue, startling in the olive texture of his 
face. They exchanged a long and questioning glance and he 
seemed about to speak, when footsteps sounded in the passage, 
and a figure appeared in the doorway. 

“ Punditji ! ” Kiran exclaimed, and rose, folding her hands in 
greeting. The newcomer, a stout Hindu gentleman dressed in a 
dhoti, a striped shirt and green tweed waistcoat, surveyed the 
young people severely through his spectacles. 

“ Is this not shocking ? ” he demanded, in English. “ For 
more than one half hour I waited for you on the road near my 
gate, and since you failed to come I thought something may have 
happened, and hurried up here to find you. I am quite out of 
breath . . . what with the climb and the heat, and my heart 
beating.” 

Kiran said humbly : “ Forgive me, Punditji. We are waiting 
for Anand.” 

“ And how long do you intend to wait for Anand ? Is Anand 
ever punctual ? ” 

He blinked uncertainly at Vikram. “ I do not recall having 
met this young man before.” 

Kiran murmured an introduction, and a change, barely per¬ 
ceptible, from severity to diffidence, swept across the Pundit's 
countenance. He folded his hands and bowed. Vikram bowed 
in return, saying politely : “ Jai Hind ! ” 

Firoze laughed. “ Comes that from your heart, Vikram ? ” 
Turning to Ram Das he said : “ Punditji, a long time ago I 
suggested to her Highness of Khatakpur that she place her son's 
education in your hands, but she protested that that would be 
difficult, since you seemed to spend so much of your time in 
jail.” 
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44 That is true, quite true. We were all jailbirds in those 
days, not so long ago, were we not, your Highness ? ” Confused, 
he looked reproachfully at Firoze. “ My son, I do not always 
like the tone in which you refer to the occasions of my incarcera¬ 
tion. You seem to consider the subject an amusing one, but your 
parents frequently accompanied me, themselves, to honourable 
imprisonment. Your education suffered as a result.” He turned 
to Vikram. 44 Nothing would have given me greater pleasure 
than to have been chosen as the instrument for your Highness’s 
instruction, but I had duties which involved the sacrifice of self 
and liberty on the altar of our beloved Bharat Mata ...” 

Vikram gave an uncontrollable giggle, and Ram Das, flushing, 
sank into the nearest chair. 44 You are making fun of me,” he 
said dully, in Hindustani. “ It is not kind.” 

Kiran protested, but he shook his head. “ No, no, I can always 
tell. I am tired. Tired of being laughed at. Yesterday at my 
art lecture everything went wrong. In the first place, very few 
attended, and of those who did, most were Europeans.” He 
took off his spectacles and rubbed them on his dhoti. 44 You and 
Anand did not come, nor did you, Firoze. It is strange, and 
exceedingly painful to me, to find how little interest our Indian 
public takes in the culture of its own land. Always I find outsiders 
more sympathetic, better informed.” 

He seemed on the verge of tears. Firoze started ^forward 
impulsively, but Ram Das continued in his lugubrious accents : 
44 Five times Chandra Lai misused the lantern slides. He put 
them in upside down and we were obliged to gaze at Krishna and 
the Gopis standing on their heads.” 

Vikram laughed. 44 Wonderful ! I wish I’d gone. I’m sure 
Anand would have enjoyed it, too. I share Anand’s opinion of 
our art—it is dull and old-fashioned. The same old subjects : 
Krishna and his Gopis, the Rajputs with their swords, the 
Moghuls with their winepots ! ” 

His laughter jarred on Kiran. She thought: How rude he 
can be . . . accustomed to saying exactly what he pleases, so used 

D 
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to subservience that he has lost touch—if he ever had it—with 
the feelings of others. She glanced at Ram Das, hoping he would 
make a dignified protest, but he sat without speaking, his gaze 
fixed sadly on the dirty carpet at his feet. 

She began, abruptly : “ I don’t think that his Highness quite 
understands Anand’s feelings about art. I know he admires a 
great deal in Indian painting, especially the Pahari school, which 
is Punditji’s special subject. 

Ram Das seemed scarcely to hear her. “ Anand has sold out 
to the Europeans. I know. I am not blind. He thinks I am old- 
fashioned, decadent even, because I cannot share his enthusiasm 
for the alien, which is in every respect opposed to our genius/’ 

Vikram yawned. “ If we are determined to become a modem 
nation, Mr. Das, our art must be modern also.” 

Ram Das addressed his next remark into the air. “ We have 
repudiated alien domination over our lives, why should we permit 
it to dominate our art, and through art, our culture ? ” 

Vikram’s expression became sullen, almost forbidding. “ My 
God,” he exclaimed. “ Can’t we ever get away from this 
subject ? ” 

The old Hindu winced. “ I was not aw^are that I had men¬ 
tioned it before in your Highness’s presence,” he said, with an 
attempt at dignity. Firoze laid his hand on the old man’s shoulder. 
“ Punditji, you mustn’t take us so seriously. I apologize for not 
coming to your lecture. It seemed to be raining quite hard, and 
you know how I loathe getting wet.” 

Mr. Das raised a troubled face. “ Thank you, Firoze. I 
realize that I am foolish to get so upset about trifles. We live 
in such perilous times, what can it matter whether people come 
to my lecture or whether they do not ? There are more pressing 
subjects, to-day, than the study of art. Have you seen this morn¬ 
ing’s paper ? It seems that we are going to have Pakistan 
after all.” 

Firoze pressed his shoulder gently. “ Must we despair, 
Punditji ? ” 
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u Pakistan means partition. You are a Mussalman, Firoze. 
Think what it might mean to you.” 

“ I am an Indian. Let it go at that.” 

“ Can we let it go at that ? And if we, your friends, will let 
it go, will they ? ” 

“ They ? ” Kiran repeated, and felt a tightening round her 
heart. “ Who do you mean by they, Punditji ? ” 

The old man’s agitation increased. “ Standing there in the 
sun, waiting for you, I thought I would faint. It was hot, I was 
upset. I kept thinking . . . thinking . . . these are my friends, 
so young, with all their lives ahead, all their hopes, their ambitions, 
their dreams ! And I prayed for you, thinking all the time how 
terrible it would be, how unjust, how cruel, if after all these years 
of our suffering and struggle, you should be the ones to lose ! ” 

Sweat stood on his brown forehead, and they stared at him in 
silence. Why, he’s frightened, thought Kiran suddenly, and felt 
the invisible hand squeeze tighter round her heart. 

" And when I had finished my prayer, and still you didn’t 
come, I recalled these words from the Gita : 

u ‘ / desire not victory , O Krishna , nor kingship , nor delights . 
What shall avail me kingship , O Lord of the Herds , or 
pleasures , or life ? 

They for whose sake I desired kingship , pleasures and delights , 
stand here in battle-array , offering up their lives and 
substance . . ” 

The verse came to an end, and for some moments the instinct 
to preserve their ignorance, to escape for as long as possible an 
inevitable and shattering disclosue, held the young people speech¬ 
less, Firoze said at last: “ Punditji, there is something on your 
mind. I think you should tell us what it is.” 

He stared from one to the other. “ Then have you not heard 
what happened last night outside the Assembly Rooms ? There 
was an argument about a rickshaw. It was raining, and there was 
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the usual confusion in the dark, in the wet. Coming out of the 
Rooms with Chandra Lai, I noticed a commotion, but thought 
nothing of it. We were both too anxious to get home without 
getting soaked, ourselves. But this morning my servant informed 
me that one of the men involved in the quarrel, a Muslim, has 
died as a result of his injuries. The authorities are trying to 
soft-pedal the affair, pending investigation, but already the news 
has spread and there has been trouble in the bazaar—Hindus 
have been beaten, and many Muslim shops are closed.” 

The story relieved, at last, the queer spell cast upon them all 
by Mr. Das’s recitation of the Gita. Firoze inquired the identity 
of the dead man, but the Pundit shook his head. “He is not, 
I think, known to any of us. Nor was my servant able to tell me 
the name of the assailant—a Sikh, so it is reported, but that is 
all I could find out.” 

Kiran turned to Firoze and held out her hand. “ Let us go,” 
she said. “ We have waited long enough for Anand, and your 
mother must be wondering what has become of us. h 

Firoze extended his free hand to Mr. Das, who grasped it and 
hoisted himself to his feet. For a moment all three stood thus, 
silent and at a loss ; then Vikram sauntered to the door, and they 
followed him out of the room. 


VII 


T HE path by which one approached the picnic ground was 
hardly more than a track, branching haphazardly from the 
main stem, alternately climbing and dipping through thickets or 
escaping into the open, where tlie wind, coming off the distant 
snows, bathed everything in a kind of nectar. 

“ Let us stop for a moment and get our breath,” panted Ram 
Das, almost purple from his walk. Firoze and Vikram, longer of 
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leg and stronger of wind, had already disappeared round the 
farther bend. As the old man sank down on a boulder and began 
to massage his aching feet, Kiran turned to gaze at the vast pano¬ 
rama of the plains lying below her. Somewhere in the heart of the 
violet expanse stood her father's village of Sonepur. Brick by 
brick and stone by stone, she reconstructed the compact rectangle 
of granaries, huts, and patties, threaded by narrow lanes through 
which men and beasts squeezed with difficulty. She thought of 
her father’s house, brown brick with a tiled roof, and the court¬ 
yard deep in shadow, with the tiny canal running through it and 
the fighting partridges in their bamboo cages calling plaintively 
to their wild brothers in a distant field. 

Tired from her walk, yet stimulated by it, Kiran kept her face 
turned towards the plains, seeking, through half-closed eyes, 
memories of Agra, tracing every detail, acclaiming every familiar 
figure—the form of the sunar , or goldsmith, crouching in his 
spangled web ; the panwallah folding wet pan leaves, fastening 
them with cloves, touching them with silver foil for fastidious 
palates ; the temple painted blue and gold and the Brahmin 
washing his saffron robe at the wellhead ; a file of humble kahars 
carrying baskets of cow dung to be made into fuel cakes; the 
shining, humped forms of bullocks and the wallowing blue-black 
buffaloes shrouded in an everlasting dust. Beyond the village 
and its fields of mustard, peas, and arrah , to the west, the great 
Dorwaza of Fatehpur-Sikri leaned against the pale blue sky, and 
to the east the Jumna River coiled sluggishly, muddily, towards 
the city. It was from there that Anand had come, carrying his 
paintbox, seeking a commission to paint a portrait of Thakur 
Pratap Singh. Kiran’s father had been kind to Anand, as earlier 
he had been kind to Firoze and to countless others, though his 
kindness was qualitative and subtly coloured. He had, as everyone 
knew, loved Firoze with the brooding affection of a man for his 
own son. Anand painted while Kiran looked on. But Thakur 
Pratap’s friends disapproved of Anand on several counts : to 
begin with he was not of Thakur caste ; next, he was poor ; and 
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last but not least, he was an avowed disciple of Gandhiji and 
therefore the enemy of their friends the English. Despite all this 
Thakur Pratap continued to be kind, and this in the face of 
growing caste opposition and the criticism of the priests, whose 
code, like that of all Sonepur Thakurs, was adamant and harsh. 
Perhaps the sheer height of Thakur Pratap—he was six feet four 
—and his beauty—he was olive-skinned, with hazel eyes and a 
nose delicately hooked in the pattern of his race—perhaps these 
purely physical attributes were definitely the reflection of his 
character; for he was noble, the noblest being Kiran had ever 
known. That nobility was a measure, if not a match, for the 
bigotry of his neighbours. He stood between them and Kiran 
when she married a man of forbidden caste, and when, for her 
sins, the assembly formally cast her out of the Thakur fold, 
Pratap Singh abandoned his home and his lands and retired to 
Agra, where, presently, he died. 

A few clouds had detached themselves from the horizon and 
burgeoned above the earth. Kiran watched them grow and take 
shape only to drift apart and dissolve in the aqueous light. She 
turned to see Ram Das lugubriously emptying the pebbles out of 
his shoes. He said : “ If I could have afforded it I would have 
hired a pony. I am too old for this strenuosity.” 

“ Are you rested, Punditji ? Shall we go on ? ” 

“ In a minute, in a minute. What have you been thinking, 
standing there so long without speaking ? ” 

“ I was remembering my childhood, when I used to believe 
that the boundaries of my father’s village were the boundaries of 
the world, and that Fatehpur-Sikri was a cloud on the horizon, like 
that cloud there, the violet-coloured one.” 

He said petulantly: “ I have not your eyesight.” 

“ I can see it all, even the parrots in the trees, and the buffaloes 
half-buried in their wallows, and Ketchu, our servant, carrying 
water, and her little boy rolling his iron hoop alongside.” 

“Ketchu is dead,” Ram Das reminded her, “and her son is now 
as old as you. Thakur Pratap is also dead, and that is a great pity/* 
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He eyed her furtively, inquisitively. She had always interested 
him by virtue of her singularity, by an expressiveness rare in the 
women he knew. She bore her stigma with calmness, even with 
pride—but then she was unquestionably a woman of the new 
generation, and he looked at her with something like awe, and 
with not a little disapproval. 

“ What a pity it is,” he exclaimed suddenly, “ what a pity that 
such a man as your father should have died as he died, without 
a day’s illness, without warning, and in his sleep.” 

“ You know very well,” Kiran said in a low voice, “ why my 
father died.” 

“ But with his vigour, his strength ! ” 

“ His own people killed him—the Thakurs of Sonepur, and 
the priests, between them, through their cruelty to me.” 

Ram Das said no more. He was familiar with a Hindu belief 
which holds that a man can, by merely relinquishing desire for life, 
die as Thakur Pratap had died, effortlessly, and without violence. 

He rose, and they continued their walk up the path. Kiran 
said presently : “ There were many who criticized my father, 
and some who repudiated him, because of his loyalty to the 
English. It was the one subject on which he and I disagreed, and 
about which we sometimes quarrelled. I think I understand him 
better, now. He was not a political man. His attitude to life 
was intensely personal, even intimate, an attitude from which he 
was never able to detach himself.” 

“ But what of his ideas on freedom ? He refused to join 
Congress, and there were times when he publicly denounced the 
teaching of Gandhiji . . 

“ Father did not believe that freedom existed, that it ever had 
existed, or that it ever would exist beyond the individual orbit.” 

“ And you, Kiran ? Did you share that opinion ? ” 

u No, nor did he expect me to share it.” 

Ram Das shook his head. “ I fail to understand . . . He, who 
permitted you freedom in your marriage, and at such cost, not to 
believe in freedom 1 ” 
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“ Oh, he was not unaware of the contradiction, but he had, 
at least, the courage to acknowledge it.” 

There was a brief pause, then Ram Pas said : “ You know, 
Firoze reminds me much of your father. Do you not see it ? ” 

She hesitated. 44 Yes—he is more like my father than he is 
like his own.” 

Ram Das gave her a side glance. 44 You are fond of Firoze, 
Kiran ? ” 

44 As I would be if he were my brother.” 

44 And you believe that he looks on you as a brother should ? ” 

44 Naturally—we were children together ! ” 

44 Yet it sometimes seems to me that he betrays a special 
tenderness towards you.” 

It was impossible for Kiran to mistake, or to ignore, the tone in 
which this remark was made. She replied in a matter-of-fact 
voice : 

44 Firoze is very generous, and I think that sometimes he may 
feel a little sorry for me.” 

44 That is possible,” agreed Ram Das, smiling, 44 though I have 
found, as a rule, that when a man expresses pity for an attractive 
woman he simply wishes that he might sleep with her.” 

She flushed. 44 Punditji ! ” 

44 It is obvious that Firoze is in love with you. At any rate 
I think there can be no doubt that he desires you.” 

The disquieting emotions of the morning and present fatigue 
must, Kiran decided angrily, have affected his sense of propriety. 
He went on unabashed : 44 I have heard it rumoured that Firoze 
once approached your father with an offer of marriage for you, 
but that naturally Thakur Sahib turned him down.” 

44 Punditji,” she exclaimed, with passion, 44 how can you 
repeat such lies—and to me ? ” 

44 But what is there to be so upset about ? I repeat only what 
others believe.” 

44 It is not true. Firoze was like a son to my father, and he 
has been like a brother to me.” 
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Her reflective, reminiscent mood had fled, the vision of 
Sonepur faded and a more immediate, a more familiar world 
took its place. 

Ram Das tripped over a stone. “ How much farther have 
we to go ? I am exhausted. Why must you hurry so ? We are 
already late, so it can make no difference.” 

Silent, biting her lips, Kiran hurried on. He toiled after her. 

“ Arri Kiran ! How foolish of you. You are a woman, you 
should be pleased at the thought of being loved by such a man 
as Firoze.” 

“ You forget that I am married to Anand. You forget also 
that Firoze is a Muslim. Do you imagine that I . . .” 

“ How you go on ! You showed not the slightest hesitation in 
marrying a man of another caste than your own, and in allowing 
yourself to be expelled from your own people. Could your fate 
have been worse if you had, instead of Anand, married Firoze ? ” 

She turned upon him, white-faced. “ There is this difference : 
I loved Anand.*'* 

“ Firoze is the better man. Even his enemies would admit so 
much. . . .” 

His insolence stupefied Kiran. Beneath the amazement and 
sense of outrage there stirred other, more complex feelings. 
Forbidden regions of conjecture, of pain, perplexity, and doubt 
opened before her. Oh what a world, that its shape and substance, 
its very light, could be so altered by the utterance of a single 
word ! 


VIII 


T HE picnic ground was a level stretch of grass screened by 
trees, and from here the hills seemed to lean back on their 
taller brothers and the wilderness to flow in green contours 
towards the distant barrier of the snows, where the peaks of 
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Kedarnath and Nanga Parbat stood like blue-white cones, each 
with a tremulous garland of mist. It was easy for Kiran to see 
why Begum Hamidullah had chosen this spot for entertaining her 
guests—secluded, serene, it seemed ideally an abode for the 
friendly in spirit. 

A cloth had been spread on the grass, cushions and rugs 
arranged in a semicircle so everyone might enjoy the view, and 
at a respectful distance squatted the coolies and rickshaw boys, 
whose humble discourse serv ed as an obbligato to the conversation 
of their masters. As Kiran and her companion came in sight of 
the party Ram Das hung back. “ Tell me,” he whispered, “ is 
that Sir Basil Carr seated next to the Begum ? ” 

14 I think it is,” said Kiran. “ And there is Anand ! We need 
not have waited, after all.” 

“ How thoughtless of Begumji not to have warned me that 
Carr would be here . . .” He looked for a moment as though he 
might turn and run away, but the Begum had spied them and 
was waving a napkin in greeting. “ There you are 1 ” she cried. 
“ I was about to send Firoze back to look for you.” 

Can it be my imagination, wondered Kiran, or is there some¬ 
thing amiss ? The Begum’s voice had not rung true, and her 
greeting had been accompanied by a general turning of heads and 
the stiff brightness of people grateful for the least distraction. 
And where were all the others ? Kiran had heard it mentioned 
that there were to be thirty or more guests, yet a swift appraisal 
accounted, now, for less than half that number. 

“ No need to apologize,” said the Begum as they approached. 
“ Firoze has explained why you are late.” She made a sweeping 
gesture of introduction: “ Sir Basil Carr, Mrs. Anand Karpal, 
Pundit Ram Das, Miss Smith and Miss Thompson from the 
United States, Sheikh Mohommed Ali and his sister Fatima, 
Mr. Jaswant Singh . . . and of course you all know his Highness 
Prince Vikram of Khatakpur.” 

Introductions and apologies over, Kiran sank gratefully on to 
a cushion beside Nawab Hamidullah, while Ram Das made his 
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way round the semicircle to a seat beside Miss Thompson, as 
far removed as possible from Sir Basil Carr. 

“ You see,” Anand said, leaning towards Kiran, " you need 
not have feared that I would be late.” He smiled, and she saw 
with relief that his mood of this morning had passed. Her 
own spirits reviving, she turned to Nawab Hamidullah and asked 
in a whisper what had become of the other guests. After a slight 
hesitation he replied : “ Some sent word that they could not 
come, others have just failed to appear.” 

“ Failed ? ” 

A servant bent over her, offering a dish of curry puffs. 

Hamidullah shrugged. “ You see for yourself,” he murmured, 
“ they are not here.” 

“ Perhaps they have been delayed, like us,” Kiran suggested, 
troubled by his tone. He let this pass without comment, and 
feeling herself to be temporarily unobserved, Kiran glanced round 
her at the assembled faces. Everyone was talking, eating, or 
listening to his neighbour. Servants moved noiselessly over the 
grass, offering platters of food and pitchers of water and iced 
lemonade. The wind, stirring the leaves, sent a shadow-play over 
all, giving them for a moment the appearance of creatures glimpsed 
under water, whilst overhead a family of gray apes sat on a 
branch in silent contemplation of the scene below. 

Miss Smith, the American, was peering at Firoze through her 
sunglasses. 

“ Why,” she exclaimed, “ Fve just noticed your eyes, Mr. 
Firoze ! They’re almost blue. Does that mean you have Euro¬ 
pean blood in your veins ? ” 

" It is possible,” Firoze replied, smiling. “ May I ask the 
colour of yours ? ” 

“ Mine ? Oh, they’re brown.” 

Impossible, thought Kiran, to decide whether Miss Smith was 
pretty or plain. What a get-up ! She wore a man’s shirt, and 
dungaree trousers rolled to the calf, her lips were painted like a 
clown’s, her eyes two black disks, her head a shapeless bundle 
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tied in a red cotton handkerchief. Nearby sat her friend Miss 
Thompson, in shorts, displaying an impressive length of bare leg. 
Both young women talked in unmodulated voices, high-pitched, 
self-assured, monotonous. Kiran felt deceptively demure in her 
own costume—a kurtha of green silk, voluminous Punjabi 
breeches, and her hair in a single shining braid which reached 
to her waist. She felt Miss Smith’s eye upon her, and heard her 
inquire of Firoze : 44 Is that your wife, sitting over there ? ” 

He did not answer at once, and Kiran found herself entering 
suddenly into his thoughts, becoming part of them, and of his 
inexplicable silence. He seemed to be considering the question, 
to be turning it over in his mind. . . . Why did he not answer ? 
How odd, this delay, this silence—as though he intended it to 
give assent to a query which had seemed, in the queerest fashion, 
to answer itself in the mere asking, to confirm by its very utterance? 
He said at last: 44 No, that is Mrs. Anand Karpal.” 

44 Of course! How foolish of me. But your wife—is she here ? ” 
Kiran felt again the intrusion of that incomprehensible pause. 
Then : 

44 I am not married,” said Firoze. 

44 I thought all Indians married young. Are you engaged ? ” 
44 Merely in writing a play.” 

44 You write ? How exciting. What do you write beside 
plavs ? ” 

“ Pages.” 

44 What ? ” 

44 Pages.” 

44 Oh, you mean books.” 

44 I mean pages.” 

44 Don’t your pages become books in the end ? ” 

44 They haven’t, so far.” 

44 But have you not sent them to a publisher ? ” 

44 I know of none who would be interested.” 

44 In America when one writes anything, one usually tries to 
sell it to a publisher.” 
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“ In America everything is so different, isn’t it ? ” 

Miss Smith tried again : “ What do you do when you’ve 
finished a play ? ” 

“ I write another,” said Firoze. 

" But why ? You see, I’m really curious ! ” 

“ Why do I write another play ? Oh, for pleasure.” 

“ Isn’t that rather a selfish attitude, Mr. Firoze ? ” 

“ The only real pleasures in life are selfish ones, Miss Smith.” 
It occurred to Kiran that of the entire company Firoze alone 
seemed to be enjoying himself, in his special fashion. It was plain 
that he found his mother’s picnic party boring, and that he was 
determined to make it as amusing for himself as circumstances 
and his own ideas of decorum would permit. He had from 
childhood retained a habit of teasing, and the temptation to pull 
legs was never so strong with him as on occasions when it would 
appear to others to be most out of place. He could, in other words, 
be depended on to strike the natural key, tragically or comically 
to point up a situation, and by his very naturalness to expose 
whatever was false, or forced, within it. That his victims might, 
and often did, carry away with them to their sedate and private 
existence an impression contrary to fact—brighter than fact, 
infinitely more perplexing—seldom bothered Firoze. That he 
occasionally frightened, and often enraged, the innocent when, 
too late, they woke to the realization that legs had been pulled 
—sometimes to the point of dislocation—excited in him no more 
than a fleeting remorse. They would, so he assured himself, 
know better the next time. 

Kiran would have liked to eavesdrop further on his absurd 
exchange with the American girl, but Anand’s voice conversing 
with the young Sikh, Jaswant Singh, caught her attention. 

“ Your cousin Udai has talent,” Anand was saying. “ Of all 
my pupils he is the most promising.” 

“ You may not have Udai for long,” Jaswant replied. “ His 
family talk of returning soon to the Punjab.” 

“ The Punjab 1 Would that be safe at this juncture ? ” 
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The other shrugged. “ Tell me something that is safe at this 
juncture ! You must have heard about the row last night ? 
Someone was killed. The police had the insolence to question my 
brother and me ! ” 

He dropped his voice to a whisper, and Kiran heard Prince 
Vikram ardently cross-examining Miss Thompson about life in 
Hollywood. It was, he declared, his ambition to go there and live. 
Miss Thompson replied that she would rather listen to stories of 
his Highness's life in Khatakpur, but Vikram shook his head. 
44 You would find Khatakpur very dull. If it is not dull then it is 
dangerous. My pilot, Kipps, is an American. He tells me I 
should go and live in America.” 

Miss Thompson gave him a sympathetic glance. Obviously, 
she found him glamorous, and was not specially averse to his 
unabashed study of her bare legs. The proximity of these white 
limbs, however, quite shocked her other neighbour, Ram Das. 
He turned to the Muslim lady, Miss Fatima, and complained in a 
hoarse whisper : 44 There is an excess of condiments in this curry. 
Already I feel a burning sensation in my bowels.” 

44 Hush,” she murmured, glancing nervously in the direction of 
their hostess. 44 If Begumji hears you her feelings will be hurt.” 

44 Everything seems to have gone wrong,” Ram Das sighed. 
44 Half the guests have not turned up. Impossible, at this hour, 
to imagine that they are merely late. The Maliks have not come, 
nor the Dutts, nor Harnam Singh.” 

Firoze, overhearing this, said with a laugh : 44 Perhaps they 
feared that we might poison them 1 ” 

Jaswant turned to look at him. 44 1 have already explained 
why my brother could not come with me to-day. He has gone to 
complain to the district magistrate of the treatment we received 
from the police. You know there has been talk of depriving us 
Sikhs of our sacred daggers ? ” 

44 Nonsense 1 ” exclaimed Sir Basil. 44 Utter nonsense.” 

The Begum agreed. 44 It is all very foolish, and the police, as 
usual, go too far.” 
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“ Nevertheless,” remarked Sheikh Mohommed, an elderly 
Muslim seated beside Nawab Hamidullah, “ perhaps it is wise, 
at this time, to forbid the carrying of dangerous weapons, don’t 
you think ? ” 

“ The Sikh kirpan is not a weapon, it is a symbol, merely,” 
declared Jaswant Singh, and he went on to expatiate on the 
subject, until Firoze interrupted with a shake of the head. “ Will 
you tell me, Jaswant Bhai, how it happens that your kirpans have 
been growing in size, sharpness, and ubiquity for the past several 
months ? Now my penknife ”—he produced it from his pocket— 
“ my penknife remains exactly the size it was when I bought it 
three years ago ! ” 

Jaswant frowned. He was a well-meaning but somewhat 
humourless young man, and his association with Firoze had for 
its excuse the lifelong friendship of their parents ; it had survived 
after the fashion of most youthful relationships, by luck rather 
than by choice, for Firoze seldom failed to find, in Jaswant, a 
perfect target for his own freakish wit. 

Feeling that some gesture was expected of him, Jaswant 
reached into his belt and brought forth his kirpan , holding it in 
the air for all to see. 

“How beautiful,” exclaimed Miss Smith. “May I look at it?” 

Both Americans examined the dagger with exclamations of 
interest and admiration, and Miss Thompson remarked that she 
had noticed quite small boys carrying similar objects. “ I met 
one just the other day, he couldn’t have been more than seven 
years old—such a darling, with his big turban and everything.” 

Firoze said in an undertone : “You may have heard the saying 
we have in India, that there is nothing more charming than a 
young Sikh or a young donkey ? ” 

To Kiran it seemed that Jaswant’s hand, poised to return the 
kirpan to its sheath, hesitated in the air, that his face became 
suddenly, curiously expressionless. And at that moment Miss 
Thompson, glancing upward, gave a scream. 

“ Look ! The monkeys ! ” 
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The branches shook, there was a tremendous commotion of 
flying bodies and whirling tails, and the family of gray apes, which 
had sat so long observant and unobserved, fled with harsh barkings 
from tree to tree and disappeared down the slope. 

Miss Thompson was laughing hysterically. 44 They must have 
been there all the time,” she cried. “ Just think ! ” 

Vikram, into whose arms she had flung herself, patted her 
shoulder and explained that the monkeys were quite harmless, 
while her friend Miss Smith remarked, reprovingly, that it was 
silly to be so frightened about nothing. 

44 Nothing ! ” echoed Miss Thompson, patting her eyes with 
her handkerchief. “ Why, they were huge, and they’d been sitting 
all that time directly over our heads ! ” 

“ It is possible that they had never heard an American accent 
and could not tear themselves away,” Nawab Hamidullah sug¬ 
gested gravely, and as everyone laughed, Firoze’s unfortunate 
remark concerning Sikhs and donkeys seemed forgotten—perhaps, 
thought Kiran hopefully, it had not even been heard by anyone 
except Miss Smith and herself. 

Conversation drifted into normal channels, but Kiran, glancing 
at Begum Hamidullah, guessed that behind that rugged old face 
there stirred an emotion unrevealed in her manner or in the 
studied tone of her voice as she recited : 

“ The poets have muddied all the fountains , 

Yet do not my strong eyes behold thee , far house ? 

Can you finish it, Sir Basil ? It is by Ibn Kolthum, sixth century.’* 
44 You have the century, Sahiba, but the poem is by Antara, 
in a translation of Powys Mathers.” 

“ It is by Ibn Kolthum, and it goes on like this : 

44 My camel is as high as a palm tree . . 

. . as tall as a tower,” Sir Basil corrected her, smiling. He 
concluded: 
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“ And I make him stand , 

And give my aching heart to the wind of the desert” 

“ That sounds to me like Kipling,” observed Miss Smith, and 
at this Ram Das, who had been silent for some minutes, raised 
his head as though he’d been stung. Fearful, in the beginning, 
lest Sir Basil recognize him for the author of that unflattering 
letter to the press, he now found himself resenting the English¬ 
man’s cool ignoring of his presence. 

“ Kipling, Kipling ? ” he exclaimed. “ Do not tell me that 
you enjoy reading Kipling, Miss Smith ? ” 

“ I merely said that the poem . . 

“ No one in English literature has done a greater disservice 
to India than Kipling has done. I trust that when our new 
government comes into being, the sale of his books will be 
prohibited throughout the land.” 

“ We were not discussing Kipling, Punditji,” the Begum 
interposed, soothingly. “ We were talking of quite another 
poet.” 

Ram Das, his bowels on fire from the curry which he had 
unwittingly eaten, his nerves on edge from a variety of causes, 
glared at Miss Smith. “ Too many persons have obtained their 
ideas of India from the scurrilous writings of Mister Kipling. He 
makes beasts and Indians talk in the same idiom. Moreover, he 
is completely ignorant of the country which he claims to know so 
well. Indian character as he depicts it simply does not exist. 
If you wish to understand our country, young lady, you must 
study our art and our literature, not Mister Kipling ! ” 

Trembling with emotion, he folded his legs under him and 
stared into space. Firoze smiled at the embarrassed Miss Smith. 
44 Had you attended Punditji’s lecture last evening you would 
have had an opportunity to study Indian art at close quarters. 
You would have witnessed the rare spectacle of the god Krishna 
dancing on his head, and all his milkmaids dancing round him, 
also on their heads. Is that not so, Punditji ? ” 


E 
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“ That was the fault of Chandra Lai, who put the lantern 
slides in upside down.” 

Kiran’s attention wandered to the rickshaw coolies squatting 
some distance away under the trees. It dawned on her with a 
kind of shock that they were very young—children, almost. 
Some were playing cards, others were spinning coarse strands of 
wool on wooden taklies> or spindles ; one was laboriously engaged 
in knitting a sweater. Ragged, dirty, their hearts and limbs 
strained from infancy by tasks better suited to beasts, their tenure 
of life limited to a third of that enjoyed by their masters, they 
crouched patiently in the dust, the smoke from a single cigarette, 
passed from hand to hand, rising in a thin spiral over their heads. 
How remote, and how tenuous, the relationship between them and 
her own companions ! The faces round her seemed to shift, to 
lighten and darken in the shadow-play of leaves, their expressions 
—again, could this be her imagination ?—the expressions of 
people who struggle towards some solution, towards some invisible 
yet identical goal. Meeting Sir Basil’s eyes she felt the cold impact 
of that glance, white-blue, unnervingly transparent—how far 
must one follow to catch up with that mind ? And Jaswant 
Singh, his young beard curled and pomaded to the last hair, his 
turban exquisitely bound, his lips pursed, in an unguarded 
moment, to an ugly fullness, as though they withheld, with 
difficulty, the intransigence within. For her to have looked at 
Nawab Hamidullah would have required a deliberate turning of 
her head, a scrutiny too direct and too inquisitive, but she was 
conscious of his stillness beside her, she felt the weight of his 
unshared and unbearable resignation. 

“ You see for yourself,” he had said earlier, speaking of his 
absent friends, “ they are not here.” 

And the Begum, seated like a female Buddha on her special 
cushion, in her special festive attire, her feet encased in those 
impossible brown Oxfords, so incongruous when spied peeping 
under her petticoats, her Benares gauze, her glinting Sindhi 
overskirt—the Begum, aware in every nerve of that retreat, of the > 
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desert it had created in her green paradise under the trees. The 
places set, each with its cushion, its plate, its knife and fork ; the 
hampers bulging with delicacies lovingly prepared—delicacies 
which must now go to waste or be distributed to the beggars in 
the bazaar; the plans and preparations become sa many futile 
gestures of an impulsive soul, and silence, and pride, called to fill 
an office foreign to them. . . . 

“ One of my friends,” Vikram was saying, “ uses cheetahs to 
hunt the antelope. Cheetahs are a kind of leopard. They are 
carried to the hunting ground in trucks, and when the antelope 
are sighted the cheetah is unleashed. Did you know that he 
rarely attacks a doe ? Always, he singles out the buck and brings 
it down by leaping at its throat.” 

“ How horrible ! I thought Hindus were against taking life.” 

M What happens after that, your Highness ? ” 

Vikram hesitated. “ Well,” he said, smiling, “ it’s not very 
nice.” 

“ Do tell us ! ” 

14 Don’t tease, Beulah ! Perhaps he’d rather not.” 

“ Well,” said Vikram, “ the cheetah hangs on, refusing to let 
go. Hot irons won’t force him to let go. Finally a man comes up 
and cuts out the buck’s testicles, and offers them to the cheetah 
on a long spoon provided for the purpose. Then, and then only, 
will he let go his grip on the buck’s throat.” 

Kiran turned to look at the snows. The known world rolled 
to their feet, and they had, themselves, vanished as though con¬ 
sumed in their native clouds. 


IX 

F OR several days after the picnic, dust blew upward from the 
plains to hang like a pall over the mountains. In the valleys 
behind Anand’s house the barbets cried unceasingly, and Anand, 
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conducting his painting class in the veranda, remembered the 
voice of the brain-fever bird calling among the trees at Agra, and 
he thought of other voices, human, unreconciled, crying from 
invisible corners of the land—from the bloody outskirts of 
Delhi, from Calcutta, from the Punjab. Fratricide was, it 
seemed, the price of a greater liberation. Independence, libera¬ 
tion . . . the word made flesh ! There were moments when he 
felt himself to be involved in the drama as a leaf is involved in the 
vortex, and individual fate became inextricably a sacred con¬ 
comitant of the whole. At other times his heroic visions faded 
with the memory of Javni in her red skirts, gazing at him with 
eyes of an unfathomable innocence : “ We shall not have to pay 
for anything any more. We shall even get our kerosene free ! ” 
He walked to the window and looked out. The lake glittered 
like steel, he could scarcely see the houses which dotted the 
opposite hill. How hot it was ! He opened the window, letting 
in a scent of dying wisteria and the sound of rickshaw bells from 
the road below. 

Kiran was sitting outside with their child at her feet. Hearing 
the window open she raised her head and smiled at him. “ Did 
they all come to-day, Anand ? ” 

u Just three. Natha Ram, Udai, and Parmi.” 

Three heads were raised from three drawing blocks, three pairs 
of eyes fixed themselves on Anand’s back. 

Kiran said anxiously : “ Why have the others not come, do 
you know ? ” 

“ I can guess,” Anand replied, shortly. He waited a moment, 
leaning on the hill, enjoying the air on his face, then turned to 
his class. 

“ Nathu Ram, are you sure you are telling the truth—that 
Raza Ali and his brother are not coming to-day ? ” 

“ It is true, sir. As I was passing their gate, Ali’s servants 
came out and told me that they would not be able to come.” He 
added, after a pause : “ It is because they are afraid.” 

“ Afraid of what, you little owl ? ” 
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“ Sir, they are afraid because they are Muslims and a Muslim 
was killed near the Assembly Rooms. Also some Sikhs are 
afraid.” He glanced at his neighbour, a ten-year-old named 
Udai Singh. Udai smiled. “ I am not afraid. Ranjit always 
accompanies me, and everyone is afraid of Ranjit.” 

“ But your cousin Jaswant is three times as big as you and he is 
afraid,” Nathu declared. “ And there are others also who are 
afraid. Only we are not. My father said to me this morning: 
‘ Nathu, go on to your painting lesson. Am I to pay for your 
education for nothing ? ’ ” 

Anand said dryly : “ Your father has not paid me for some 
weeks now.” 

“ That is because of the riots, sir. My father says that we are 
becoming poorer and poorer because his Muslim tenants will 
no longer pay their rents.” 

Anand concealed his irritation. Many of his pupils were in 
arrears with their fees, and lately their excuses had sounded a 
suspiciously monotonous note—Hindus declaring that they had 
difficulty collecting rents from their Muslim tenants, Muslims 
from their Hindu tenants, and Sikhs from both. Yet Nathu’s 
father, a wealthy landowner from Delhi, imported pedigree dogs 
as a hobby and entertained his friends to costly parties at a local 
hotel. BufiniaSy reflected Anand bitterly—moneybags grown 
sleek under English protection ! Wait till the country was really 
free and Congress taxed them into some sense of responsibility 
towards their fellow-men. . . . Soothed by the prospect, Anand 
saw himself in his favourite role, presiding over a marble School 
of Arts at Agra, or possibly at Benares, with streams of eager 
students trooping to hear his lectures. Modern India—casteless, 
classless, equal! 

Watching his three pupils drawing a bathroom jug filled with 
ferns, he reflected that he w T as sick of copies, of quotations, of 
panderings. The future alone held some hope for men like himself. 
The future was a fresh canvas, unmarred by the mistakes of the 
past. 
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He went from one boy to another, criticizing their work. On 
normal days the veranda was filled with children ranging in ages 
from eight to twelve, but lately they’d been dropping off, some out 
of boredom, others because as news of communal unrest spread 
from province to province, parents feared to let their sons out of 
their sight. Little Udai Singh covered the half-mile between his 
house and Anand’s under protection of a towering Punjabi servant 
armed with a revolver and a bandolier of cartridges. But during 
the past month Anand’s classes had diminished until now there 
were a bare half-dozen left. Without pupils, how were he and 
Kiran to live ? He was heavily in debt. One could not go on 
borrowing for ever. 

Pausing by Udai’s chair he put a hand on the boy’s shoulder and 
said : “ That is fine work, Udai. You show great improvement.” 

It was a dreary lie and he hated himself for repeating it, but 
Udai’s father was an influential contractor from the Punjab, and 
of all Anand’s pupils Udai had been the most attentive and by far 
the most lucrative, besides which he was an attractive child and 
Anand was genuinely fond of him. 

“ Don’t make your outlines so heavy. Draw the details 
lightly, like this.” He took the pencil from Udai’s hand and 
sketched the rough outline of a leaf. “ Don’t always try to make 
a thing look exactly as you see it. Use your imagination ! ” 

How often he used that phrase—but had they imagination, 
these overfed sons of millionaires ? They copied slavishly or sat 
with blank minds, picking their noses. The truth was, they had 
no business to be studying art. They should rather have stayed 
at home poring over their fathers’ account books or taking lessons 
in vice from their grooms. Yet even these children, he reflected, 
leaving Udai and passing on to Parmi, even these, perhaps, might 
be descendants of craftsmen, workers in gold and enamel, 
painters on silk and parchment, architects who had helped raise 
the marvel of Itmud’ud’Daulah’s tomb at Agra, and the Great 
Mosque at Delhi. And who dared say that amongst those ancestors 
there had not been one, an artist priest, who mixed the colours 
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for the fresco at Ajanta, or carved the figures at Konarek, seven 
centuries ago ? Could the past be resurrected in these children— 
could he, Anand, dare hope to resurrect it ? 

He stood for some minutes beside Parmi, the last of the group. 
Parmi was a soldier’s son and dressed always in a replica of his 
father’s uniform, with a colonel’s crowns on his diminutive 
shoulders. He had, for the past hour, been amusing himself by 
rubbing his fingers through his thick, greased hair, and then on 
the drawing pad before him. 

Anand longed to slap the fat brown cheek and to drive its 
owner out of the house for ever, but Parmi’s father, like' Udai’s, 
was always punctual with his*fees. 

“ Parmi, what do you call this ? ” 

“ It is a jug with some leaves.” 

“ It’s a filthy mess, and you should be ashamed of yourself.” 

Parmi squirmed, then, inspired perhaps by contact with his 
military attire, he said sullenly : “ When I took lessons from 
Pundit Ram Das he told me that I was extremely good at drawing.” 

“ Then perhaps you had better return to Ram Das.” 

Anand left him and turned to Nathu Ram. This boy was 
clever, he copied with fidelity, and he was always the first to 
finish, sitting back in his chair, hands folded demurely in his lap, 
awaiting the praise which he felt must be his due. 

“ Very good, Nathu.” Anand patted the paragon’s head. 
” But next time remember what I told you. Don’t try to make 
everything so—so natty ! ” The expression escaped him invol¬ 
untarily. “ You don’t want your work to look as though it were 
dir zee-made, do you ? ” 

“ Oh yes, sir,” said Nathu Ram, looking pleased. “ It 
would make my father very happy, sir.” 

The morning wore on, the heat increased, and the barbets fell 
silent in their valley. At noon the class ended and Anand 
followed his pupils into the garden to bid them good-bye. Udai 
Singh’s servant, Ranjit, was seated on the veranda steps, and 
rose as Anand appeared. 
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44 I have a letter from my master. I am to take back a receipt.” 

44 A receipt ? ” 

“ The child will not be coming to school after to-day. It is 
written in the letter, with payment.” 

Udai and the others had joined Kiran under the trees, out of 
earshot. Anand said : 44 I don’t understand. Why is he not 
coming back ? ” 

“ We are returning to the plains.” 

Anand opened the letter. It was brief, and stated simply that 
the family were returning to their home in the Punjab, and that 
Udai would therefore be unable to continue his painting lessons 
with Mr. Karpal. Enclosed were three ten-rupee notes and a 
request for a formal receipt. Anand took a pencil from his shirt 
pocket and scribbled an acknowledgment, which he handed to 
Ranjit. 

“ Things are not very peaceful in the Punjab these days. Has 
your master considered that ? ” 

Ranjit slid his thumb under the bandolier of cartridges and 
clasped his fingers over it with the air of a man holding fast to the 
last symbol of security and strength. He said : 44 My master had 
thought of leaving his family here, in my charge. But his wife 
will not let him go without her, nor will she consent to be parted 
from Udai. You see how it is. These women.” 

44 Well,” said Anand, heavily, 44 I shall be sorry to lose Udai. 
Perhaps they will come back later on, and he will be able to resume 
his work.” 

Ranjit shook his head. 44 I will tell you something . . He 
broke off, looking uncomfortable. 

44 Go on,” said Anand. 

44 You have been kind to me, and Udai loves you, but I think 
that even if he were not going away his parents would have put 
an end to his coming here.” 

44 But why, in God’s name ? ” 

44 For one thing, you have Muslim pupils.” 

44 Well, what of that ? ” 
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“ And Muslim friends.” He looked away, his big hand closing 
and unclosing on the bandolier. “ There is a story going round 
that Jaswant Singh, Udai’s cousin, was threatened at some picnic, 
by a friend of yours.” 

“ That is not true ! ” 

“ They say your friend mocked him, and that to defend himself 
Jaswant Was compelled to draw his kirpan .” 

Anand stared at him in stupefaction. “ From whom did you 
hear this—from Jaswant ? ” 

“ From his servant.” 

Kiran had risen and was approaching them, Rita and the boys 
trailing after her. Anand said in a low voice : “ Does Udai know 
that he is not coming back to me ? ” 

“ He has not been told. They feared it might upset him. 
My master asked that you do not mention it.” 

Udai came running towards them, his turban undone and 
trailing behind him, the combs coming loose in his long black 
hair. Watching him, Anand thought: In a few years the beard 
will have grown dark and close about that innocent mouth—but 
shall I ever set eyes on him again, Udai, my pupil, my friend ? 
He was seized by a familiar, superstitious dread that Udai would 
not live to grow a beard, that he was in truth seeing the child 
for the last time. 

Udai retied his turban, then joined his hands and raised them 
to his forehead in a farewell salute. “ I shall see you on Thursday, 
janab.” 

“ Good-bye, Udai.” Anand stooped suddenly and kissed 
him. “ Good-bye, my child.” 

The others chorused their farewells, and Anand watched them 
depart together down the path towards the gate. He turned to 
meet Kiran’s eyes. 

“ Anand, what is it ? What was in the letter Ranjit gave 
you ? ” 

“ This.” He handed her the thirty rupees. “ A final payment 
for Udai’s tuition.” 
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44 Final ? ” 

44 His family are taking him back to the Punjab.” 

“ They must be crazy—it’s not safe ! ” 

44 Apparently they consider it just as safe as staying here.” 

They turned to the chairs under the trees and sat down. 
Rita had wandered away to the house and they could hear her 
conversing with the servant. Kiran said at last: u So Udai has 
gone*. That leaves Nathu, Parmi, and the Dutts.” 

Anand said nothing, and presently Kiran reached over and 
linked her fingers in his, their hands hanging suspended between 
them. She said in a puzzled voice : 44 I wish I could understand 
about Udai. His cousin Jaswant has always been friendly . . 

44 That picnic ! ” Anand exclaimed harshly. 44 Firoze and 
Jaswant . . .” 

44 What do you mean, Anand ? ” 

44 Such a fiasco ! Begum Hamidullah should have known 
better than to bring us all together . . .” He broke off and sat 
biting his lips, staring into the dust-laden air. At last he said 
slowly : 44 Kiran, do you realize how poor we are ? ” 

44 Yes.” 

44 It is three months since I have been able to pay the rent. 
And I need new shoes. I’ve worn out the pair Firoze gave 
me.” 

She tried to speak lightly : 44 It's a long time since we’ve been 
anything but poor.” 

44 But we’ve never been as poor as we are now.” 

44 Darling, a little patience now. . . . After independence, 
with our own government and all the new public services it has 
promised, you will get your chance . . 

He interrupted : 44 Yes, but in the meantime—what ? ” 

She sat for some minutes unable to think of anything comfort¬ 
ing to say, contemplating the degrees and depths of poverty 
through which they had passed during the past few years, and the 
hopes which had seemed, for ever, to recede. From the day when 
they had spent the last rupee of her dowry and had sold the last 
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acre of land left to her by her father, the strain had begun to tell, 
and it had gone on telling with a sharper insistence till now, at 
the moment, she was forced to acknowledge to herself what she 
had always known : that they were in truth destitute. To discover 
that one was no more than just another amongst millions even 
poorer than oneself—what a discovery ! She had always been 
conscious of poverty as something without individuality, without 
feature, voice or volition, an omnipresent reality which ate its 
way into the marrow of life. Nothing could withstand it, nothing 
ever had withstood it—neither gesture nor protest, nor pity, nor 
prayer. Only a force equal to it in magnitude qpuld, or would, 
ever rise against it. 

Anand’s voice broke in on her thoughts : 44 I’m considering 
going to Prince Vikram, asking him to help me.” 

“ Vikram ? ” 

44 I do not feel that I should again approach Firoze.” 

“ Firoze has been more than generous, I know. Yet the 
thought of asking Vikram . . .” 

“ You are not obliged to demean yourself. I will do the 
begging.” 

44 Oh, Anand, don’t be angry. Aren’t there other ways of 
raising the money ? ” 

44 Would you prefer that I asked Firoze ? ” 

She flushed. 44 I don’t know what to think. We are already 
indebted to him.” 

44 And with things going the way they are, I may soon be left 
without any pupils at all. Already the Muslims have fallen away 
because I take Sikh and Hindu children. Now Udai . . . even if 
he were not going back to the plains I would probably have lost 
him—thanks to Firoze ! ” 

She asked, with an effort: 44 Why this sudden bitterness 
against Firoze ? He has always been our friend.” 

44 You were at the picnic—you must have heard how rude he 
was to Jaswant Singh.” 

44 It has always been his* habit to tease people . . . Jaswant 
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especially. Oh I know that Firoze is often tactless, indiscreet, 

but he is our friend. We must not forget that.” 

Anand said nothing, and presently he withdrew his hand from 
hers and lighted a cigarette. Kiran was filled with strange and 
complex emotions—strange because the habit of a lifelong 
familiarity with Firoze had, thanks to the indiscreet disclosures 
of Pundit Ram Das, already changed to curiosity, to something 
possessive and protective ; henceforth whatever affected Firoze 
must, she knew, affect her with a peculiar intimacy. That she 
should feel compelled to defend Firoze to Anand occurred to her, 
at this moment, as an incredible and frightening augury. . . . 


X 


“ T WONDER,” murmured Prince Vikram, reclining on 
A Firoze’s sofa and watching the flies circle listlessly against 
the white ceiling, “ I wonder whether he could be right.” 

Firoze, standing beside a table arranging the still-damp sheets 
of his printed manuscript, glanced at the recumbent figure and 
frowned. He was in no mood for conversation with Vikram, or 
indeed with anyone. The hand-press on which he printed his 
manuscripts had broken down that morning, and the local car¬ 
penter had assured him that there was no possibility of its ever 
being repaired. He was in something of a temper and wished 
that Vikram would go away or leave him alone. He picked up a 
printed sheet and examined it with a sense of frustration. It was 
his last story, but heaven knew when he might expect to replace 
the broken press and complete the job. He loved this occupation, 
of which he’d made more or less of a joke with the Americans at 
the picnic. The truth was, he loved the independence of writing 
exactly what he pleased, and of printing his own manuscripts 
with a special regard for the composition and appearance of 
every page. It had amused him to observe the bewilderment of 
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Miss Smith at what she had obviously decided must be an aberra¬ 
tion—one peculiar, no doubt, to Indians. 

Catching Vikram’s eye, he said : “You wonder who can be 
right ? ” 

“ Sir Basil Carr.” 

“ What about him ? ” 

“ It was at the picnic. When we were leaving I heard Sir 
Basil remark to Miss Thompson, in an aside : ‘ Don’t you agree 
that there is always something rather ridiculous about these 
Indians ? * ” 

“ What did Miss Thompson say to that ? ” 

“ Oh, she looked embarrassed. I think she knew that I’d over¬ 
heard Sir Basil’s question. Do you believe he’s right about us ? ” 

“ It depends on what he meant. I suppose we are ridiculous,, 
at times. But then, so are they.” 

“ They ? ” 

“ The English.” 

Yikram considered this for a moment, then shook his head. 
“ I don’t think that they are ever quite as ridiculous as we are. 
For instance . . . well, in the first place I doubt whether they’d 
ever have given a picnic for the motives that your mother gave 
hers for. I mean, they wouldn’t take the occasion as seriously, 
consequently if things went a bit wrong—as they did the other 
day—no one would look quite so . . . well, quite so ridiculous.” 

“ As who, for instance ? ” 

“ As we did, of course ! ” 

Firoze replied that he for one was not in the least conscious 
of having appeared ridiculous. “ Those functions are always a 
bit stuffy. My mother’s functions especially. She’s a great 
believer in mixing up personalities, in bringing different kinds of 
people together, for the mystic rite of breaking bread.” He smiled. 
“ It doesn’t always work, but that doesn’t necessarily make people 
ridiculous.” 

“ Of course,” said Vikram, watching him, “ it’s possible that 
Basil Carr may have been trying to make us appear ridiculous in 
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order not to let us seem . . . well, dangerous. He may have been 

trying to reassure the Americans.” 

4 4 Why should they have needed reassurance ? ” 

44 They were frightened by you and Jaswant Singh.” 

Firoze cleared a chair of more papers and sat down. 44 Jasw r ant 
never could take a joke, and I suppose I went a little too far, but 
aside from that—and, yes, the monkeys—I can’t recall anything 
out of the ordinary. . . .” 

44 You enraged Jaswant and annoyed your parents, and made 
everyone else extremely nervous. Even Kiran was afraid. I saw 
her watching you most of the afternoon, as though she expected 
you to do, or say, something quite dreadful.” 

Several days had elapsed since the picnic, days which Firoze 
had spent in the seclusion of his own rooms, trying to repair his 
damaged press. Except for meals, when the conversation had 
been of a general nature, he’d seen scarcely anyone, and even his 
parents had appeared to be more preoccupied than ever with their 
own affairs. Vikram’s disclosures came to Firoze as a surprise, 
even as something of a shock. His indiscretions invariably 
recurred to him- in *this fashion—as a surprise, and as a shock, 
first because the mischief he caused was never intentional, 
secondly because its effects seemed to him always out of all 
proportion to the misdeed. Could Vikram be telling the truth— 
had he said, or done, something dreadful, and therefore inexcus¬ 
able in Kiran’s eyes ? He remembered her remarks that day 
before they had left her house for the picnic grounds. She had 
exclaimed against the cult of mediocrity, of bad ta9te, and he had, 
in his heart, agreed with her. He knew her to be discriminating, 
and believed himself to be no less so. Could he have been so 
blind, so conceited, as unwittingly to have offended her by his 
behaviour, or worse, to have frightened her ? 

Vikram was smiling reminiscently. Of that nervous assembly 
at the picnic ground he believed that he alone had thoroughly 
enjoyed himself, for the embarrassment of others was almost 
always, to him, a source of amusement and curiosity. Bored in 
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the beginning, as Firoze had been, his means of distraction were 
of quite another order. He had enjoyed Firoze’s baiting of 
Jaswant and the latter’s histrionic response. Nor had the reactions 
of the others been lost on him—the ironic politeness of Sir Basil 
Carr, the tremors of old Ram Das, Kiran’s haunted, restless gaze, 
the discomfiture of the old Hamidullahs, and above all the 
delightful naivete of the Americans. He liked to recall, in all its 
details, the moment when the monkeys had leaped out of the 
branches overhead and Miss Thompson had hurled herself into 
his arms. How delicious she had smelled, how full, round, and 
satisfying her breast under his hand ! 

Firoze helped himself to a cigarette and lighted it thoughtfully. 

“ You know, Bhai, I can’t even remember exactly what it was 
I said to cause all the fuss. I was making fun of Jaswant, but 
everyone does that.” 

“ You called him a donkey and suggested that the reason the 
other guests had stayed away was because they feared your mother 
might try to poison them. It was wonderful ! And all the time 
the poor Begum trying to prove to Sir Basil and the Americans 
—to all of us, perhaps even to herself—that no matter what 
happened elsewhere in the country, people of good will could still 
remain friends.” He laughed, slapping his thigh. “ No wonder 
old Carr thought we were ridiculous. Heaven knows what 
everyone else thought! ” 

Firoze reddened. “ Who cares what they think ? Because 
times are abnormal are we all to behave abnormally, and walk 
through life on—on tiptoe ? ” He rose suddenly. “ I must go 
to my parents.” 

Vikram watched him go, watched the striped curtains fall 
behind him, and heard his slippered feet cross the intervening 
rooms in the direction of the Begum’s apartments. With the 
cessation of sound Vikram lay still, and for several minutes all 
that moved was the smoke from his cigarette as it mounted lazily 
into the air. Even the flies had gone to sleep. Outdoors nothing 
stirred ; heat and dust obscured not only the view, but sound also, 
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and the voice of the barbet became, curiously, the heartbeat of 

silence itself. 

Vikram lay with wide-open eyes fixed on the ceiling, one hand 
on his breast, the other hanging over the edge of the sofa. What 
light there was collided with the diamonds on his finger and lit a 
small furnace there ; it touched the heavy crown of hair on his 
head, gilding it blue-black. Watchers might have believed him 
to have fallen into a trance, so still did he lie. This did not mean 
that Prince Vikram was lost in thought. It meant, actually, that 
he had ceased to think, for his was a mind that worked objectively, 
and actively, only when under the stimulus of another presence. 
Thinking, as an intellectual pursuit, was something of which he 
had been more or less innocent from the day he left Oxford, ten 
years before. Whatever had subsequently transpired in his mind 
could fairly be described as a rapid and incoherent progression of 
images, memories, daydreams, and anticipations. His expensive 
education had simply drained away from him as water drains 
through gravel, and what survived was merely the knowledge, in 
other people, that Prince Vikram had been to Harrow, that he 
had been to Oxford. Did he not, after all, possess an accent to 
show for it, besides some neckties, and, at Christmas time, cards 
from all over the world, to remind him of an experience in which 
he seemed, somehow, inexplicably to have taken part? 

He lay still simply because to have moved would have required 
an effort, and effort would have jarred the picture which, on the 
departure of Firoze, had instantly usurped the place of thought. 
The picture was one of the American girl, Miss Thompson, and 
although Vikram had long since discarded thought as a means to 
an end, he had never been entirely free from the perils of imagina¬ 
tion, or from what usually passes for it. So, upon the essentially 
uninspiring surface of Margie Thompson (whom he had never 
seen in anything except the costume which she wore at the 
Begum’s picnic) he now proceeded to build an opulent facade, 
adding to this creation, and subtracting from it, and recreating it, 
until he had succeeded in enduing it with attributes which would 
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have been startling enough in the flesh, but which, as it took shape 
in the torrid and torpid chambers of his mind, emerged at last 
as a species of full-fledged, pink, heterosexual squid. 

He closed his eyes the better to savour the hideous voluptu¬ 
ousness of this vision, and at that moment a figure appeared in 
the door, hesitated, coughed, and half prostrated itself over the 
threshold. 

“ Highness ? ” 

Vikram opened his eyes but did not rise nor turn his head. 
The cigarette had burned down to a stub between his fingers, 
and presently the figure in the doorway advanced, salaamed pro¬ 
foundly; removed the stub from its master’s hand, and dropped it 
in an ashtray. Still Vikram did not move, nor speak, nor look up. 
Nothing in his smooth, moist, beautiful face gave any hint of the 
fury which this interruption had roused inside him. Slowly, 
irretrievably, Miss Thompson, her alter ego, and her aura, faded, 
leaving a kind of phosphorescence, a kind of fatigue. 

He said in a low voice, without passion : “ What the bloody 
hell do you want ? ” ' 

“ Highness, there is a letter.” 

“ Give it to me.” 

The servant laid it reverentially on his master’s breast and 
stepped back. 

“ Get me a bath,” said Vikram, without glancing at the 
envelope. He guessed, from the feel of it against his hand, that it 
was from his mother. There was no mistaking that large, square 
envelope of roughish paper ; it would be lavender-coloured, with 
the enormous crest—two leopards fighting for a standard— 
engraved on the flap. 

As the servant turned to go, Vikram said : “ Bring me a 
gimlet first. Use the English gin, in the bottle on my mantelpiece. 
Hurry up.” 

The man disappeared, and for another minute or two Vikram 
continued to lie motionless, staring at the ceiling, the unopened 
letter balanced on his chest. A slight frown appeared between 
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his brows; gradually his whole face changed as the man of thirty 
gave place to a child—the large, brown, expressionless eyes 
clouded, the sensuous mouth lost its softness as an unidentifiable 
emotion rose to the surface in the imminent betrayal of tears. 
Everything swam in the magnification of that gaze—the room 
with its photographs and a landscape, in oils, by Anand; the 
shaft of light which lay across the blue cotton rug. Firoze’s desk, 
the bookcase crammed with dictionaries, memoirs, history, novels; 
Firoze’s hat thrown on a chair—all these things loomed enormous, 
then subsided to their normal proportions as Vikram’s tears 
filtered back, unshed, to their hidden reservoir. 

The servant appeared carrying a glass on a silver tray, which 
he set on a table beside the sofa. Then he departed and Vikram 
heard him rattling the tub and pouring water in the bathroom 
beyond. Vikram picked up the glass and sipped, the frown still 
lingering between his brows. When the gimlet was half gone he 
replaced the glass on the tray and opened his mother’s letter. 
The same crest was emblazoned at the head of every sheet, not 
a blot nor a correction marred the first page to the last. He tried to 
read it lying down, but after the first page he rose abruptly, 
finished his drink, and sat down again with the letter spread 
on his knees. 

The Rani wrote in English: 


The Palace , Khatakpur State , 
May 26/A, 1947. 

My Son, 

Your letters have reached me. The draft for five thousand 
rupees went to you yesterday and you must have received it 
by now. I cannot understand how you managed to get 
through the ten thousand in cash that you started with a month 
ago, but no doubt you have had expenses, although as a guest 
of the Hamidullahs they could not have been exorbitant. I 
do hope you have not been drinking too much. The Hami¬ 
dullahs have always been strict on the subject of alcohol, and 
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it would be neither wise nor polite to offend them on that 
score. But no more motherly strictures—I have more im¬ 
portant things to discuss with you. 

First, I must reveal some rather bad news : we have had 
to dismiss Chari Prasad. This will be a shock to you, as it 
has been to many here, but please be patient while I try to 
explain what has happened. You know that General Rahman 
and I have long suspected Chari of intriguing against us. He 
has consistently played one party against another, and, clever 
juggler that he is, benefited himself as a result. But since 
these activities have been—so I now discover—carried on in 
your name, the consequences, to us, have been serious—they 
might, had I not intervened, have been disastrous. Although, 
as Minister of Finance, Chari had no business to meddle in 
political affairs, he has meddled, and the upshot of his meddling 
is that we are now faced with the suspicions, if not the active 
enmity, of the Congress Party in Khatakpur as well as of the 
Muslim Emancipation League. You remember that when 
I first hinted of this to you, several months ago, you were 
angry and declared the whole thing to be a piece of mischief¬ 
making by Chari’s enemies. Well, since then we have made 
further discoveries. We find that thanks to Chari’s elaborate 
and much-publicized tax scheme and hi& programme of public 
works, his friends and members of his family have reaped a 
harvest, leaving serious discrepancies in the ministry accounts. 
This is a scandal which could not be tolerated without im¬ 
plicating you, since you are known to have been Chari’s 
friend and protector. He simply had to go. His nephew 
Satish continues as aide here—after all, it would hardly be 
fair to hold Satish responsible for his uncle’s misdeeds. 

I am afraid that this whole affair will annoy you, but I 
decided it was better to risk your anger than to leave you to 
become the victim of your own good nature. Rahman is 
wholly in agreement with me on this point, and so is Colonel 
Naresh, However, Chari’s going leaves us without a minister 
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of finance, and this brings up another important question. 
While the communal situation seems to have eased consider¬ 
ably during the past few weeks, the danger of further violence 
still remains. If the British agree on independence for the 
country—and I fear there is no doubt that they will, very 
shortly—it may be the signal for something to happen not only 
in the Punjab and in Bihar, but here in Khatakpur. Our only 
hope rests in the fact that our Muslim majority is not united. 
There is a strong pro-Congress element against the idea of 
Pakistan—and General Rahman is, as you know, of this faction. 
It is, in my opinion, one that should be encouraged and 
strengthened if for no other reason than as a weapon against 
the extremists in both camps. It occurs to me that if we 
could put a man of similar views and sympathies in Chari’s 
place we would be putting ourselves in a good bargaining 
position for the difficult times which most surely lie ahead of 
us. I’ve been thinking that Nawab Hamidullah would be 
just the man for the post. Rahman and Naresh both agree 
with me, and we have reason to believe that the choice of 
Hamidullah would be a popular one. Everyone knows that 
he and his wife were devoted friends of your father, as they 
are of Gandhi. You have had time and opportunity to form 
some opinion of Nawab Hamidullah and Rasula, and to have 
impressed them, yourself, with your capabilities as ruler of 
Khatakpur. I wish you would sound them out, Rasula 
particularly, on the question of whether or not they would be 
interested in coming to Khatakpur. Money—that is, a big 
salary, the usual perquisites, and so forth—means nothing to 
them. If they are to be approached at all, it will have to be 
on the only plane they understand or care about—the political 
plane, where you could point out that their influence might well 
be of immeasurable value to the peace, if not of the country 
as a whole, at any rate to quite an important segment of it. 

The letter ended on a note of somewhat perfunctory tender- 
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ness, and when Vikram had finished reading it he sat still and 
stared, frowning, at the floor. So Chari’s reign was over ! Poor 
Chari—he had lasted longer than many of the Rani’s lovers, and 
had, no doubt, paid dearly for the privilege. But why should she 
have picked on Hamidullah ? He was old, and she disliked old 
men. Rahman’s appointment as head of the State forces had been 
a mere political expedient, and Vikram knew that in normal times 
that glittering post would have gone to one more youthfully pre¬ 
possessing. Perplexity compelled Vikram to put two and two 
together, to ponder—for his own guidance, perhaps for his own 
safety—the hidden motives, the concealed factors in this unex¬ 
pected development. He picked up the letter and reread certain 
paragraphs, but they left him as much in the dark as before. 
Never, in his memory, had his mother’s letters borne the faintest 
resemblance to the character of their author, and this was no 
exception. That she—impatient, imperious, precise in every 
thought and act, should go to the trouble of informing him at 
such length on a state of affairs with which—as she must have 
known—he was already familiar, struck him as being more than 
usually perverse. It was one thing for his mother to beg him to 
go and visit his father’s old friends, for as a gesture of conciliation, 
private as well as political, the move was a sound one. But the 
real point of this visit, hitherto concealed, left him, as usual, 
astonished and dismayed. He did not like Nawab Hamidullah, 
whose unfailing courtesy could never quite mask the critical spirit 
within, and he feared the Begum, of whose disapproval he was as 
conscious as one is conscious of crumbs in bed. If Hamidullah 
were to come to Khatakpur, the Begum would come too, for they 
were inseparable. What, must he endure those two bigoted old 
cranks, policing his affairs ? For when all was said and done, who 
was the legal ruler of Khatakpur if it were not he, Prince Vikram ? 

A slow, top-heavy kind of anger came to life in him, a pheno¬ 
menon which he could trace directly to the days of his childhood, 
when, venerated and indulged by every human being in sight, he 
would, without warning and as abruptly as a fall through space. 
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come up against his mother’s deceptively delicate, polished-as- 
porcelain, adamant will. There had been a day when forbidden 
by her to ride a certain horse, Vikram had nevertheless mounted 
and flogged the beast across lawns and flower-beds, straight into 
the lotus pond, where it had broken its legs and flung him, uncon¬ 
scious, into the water. For more than three-fourths of every day 
in his life, and for as long as he-could remember, Vikram had 
loved his mother, or revered her, or feared her. The residuum 
was something of which he was hardly conscious until such a 
moment as this, when a heritage of indulgence and frustration 
exploded in a single unheralded act that was as far from indepen¬ 
dence as it was divorced from reason. She had sacked Chari, had 
she ? And against his, Vikram’s, known desires and behind his 
back. She would, whether he willed it or not, appoint one of 
her own choosing—would she ? 


XI 


C ROSSING the dining-room on his way to his parents’ apart¬ 
ment, Firoze stopped suddenly and closed his eyes. He felt 
Kiran’s body in his arms—an hallucination which sometimes 
took him unawares, at odd moments and in the most unlikely 
places, forcing him to recognize what he was for ever commanding 
himself to forget: how intense a part she played in his life, in his 
waking hours as well as in his dreams. To Firoze the world had 
always appeared less as a stage than as a mirror reflecting the 
unexpected with the sure. He liked to think of the Islamic 
ceremony of marriage, when bride and groom behold each other 
for the first time in a Single mirror held before them. It was not 
until he was twenty and Kiran fifteen that his own mirror had 
given back a light so blinding as to make all other visions, for 
ever afterward, distorted, ugly, or dull. 
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His empty arms fell to his sides, and he saw, beyond the 
windows, the lake and the hills smouldering in a haze of dust. 
Turning at last he made his way towards his mother’s sitting-room, 
a room lighted by bay windows giving on a view of the garden ; 
a room hung with Chinese paintings and dominated by an enor¬ 
mous photograph of Mahatma Gandhi, garlanded, every day, 
with flowers and freshly washed green leaves. 

Here Firoze found his parents. The table beside which his 
mother sat was littered with newspapers and letters. In his chair 
beside the window, his feet propped on a hassock, Nawab Hami- 
dullah sat with hands clasped on his breast. As Firoze paused in 
the doorway he became conscious of something sharply at odds 
with all his memories of this room. Outwardly nothing seemed 
changed—there before him, in a setting in which he invariably 
placed them, sat the two beings with whom his own life and fate 
were most closely bound. Yet something was changed, something 
which he had, perhaps, taken too much for granted : that thing 
seemed now, at the moment of his entrance, to hang askew before 
him, crying to be righted, as a picture tilted wrongwise on the 
wall. 

He had come quietly, and for a moment it seemed that his 
parents must be unaware of his presence, for they did not look 
up, and it was their silence, the absence of the affectionate 
parental greeting, which brought him to a halt on their threshold. 
Yes, they were angry with him, as once, a long time ago when he 
was a child, they had been angry in just such a manner, punishing 
him by their silence. Then he had stood it for as long as he 
could, running at last, weeping, into their arms, to be snatched up 
by each in turn, and kissed/and forgiven. Now, with a pang of 
sadness, he wondered whether the roles were reversed, whether 
it was not up to him to comfort them, to explain, and to reassure. 

He looked from one to the other, marking the strain in his 
father’s face, and then as he turned to his mother he noticed for 
the first time the shape of one of her ears; it was, he saw, unmis¬ 
takably the ear of an old woman, elongated, limp—visible proof 
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of the decay which must be spreading imperceptibly and merci¬ 
lessly upon her entire body. Tenderness rushed upon him : he 
crossed the room and knelt beside her chair, laying his forehead 
on her knees. 

No one spoke. The Begum made no move to touch the dark 
head which rested on her knees. She had been reading a letter 
and she continued to read it, her lips forming the words sound¬ 
lessly, her bangles tinkling as she turned a page. Hamidullah had 
turned and now he sat facing the figures of his wife and son, his 
own face in shadow. He said nothing, no one said anything until 
the Begum had finished her letter and replaced it on the table 
beside her. Then she spoke in a brittle, conversational voice : 
“ It was kind of Sir Basil to write out the poem and send it to 
me.” 

Slowly, Firoze rose to his feet, and she went on : “ Kindness 
comes from unexpected quarters these days. I have received 
warrants for my arrest from the hands of Sir Basil Carr, but never 
a poem ! ” 

Firoze seated himself on the stool which was his habitual 
perch. Her remarks had no special meaning for him, apart from 
the tone in which they were uttered—a tone quite unfamiliar to 
his ears. So Sir Basil Carr had sent the Begum Hamidullah a 
poem ! Could it be that he exempted her from the category of 
Indians whom he looked upon as being somewhat ridiculous ? 
Glancing up, he met his mother’s gaze fixed upon him. Never in 
his life had Firoze encountered such a glance. It shocked him 
into an involuntary gesture of protest, but before he could speak 
she went on in the same foreign tone : 

44 Perhaps you would like to heaf Svhat Sir Basil has to say ? ” 
She picked up the letter and read from it at random : 41 The 
situation is going from bad to worse, not only in the Punjab but 
in the United Provinces and in Delhi. The time is not far off 
when Muslims and English will find themselves outcasts in the 
same boat. Dear Begum Hamidullah, we have been enemies in 
the past—if the mutual carrying out of our separate duties could, 
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or should, have made us enemies—but that is in the past. I beg, 
now, that you and your husband be warned by me . . 

Firoze listened, his mind filled with revulsion against this 
whole scene, against Sir Basil’s plastic sentiments and the unctuous 
note in his mother’s voice. She continued : “ Do not go to 
Lahore. Your name, your influence there would count for little 
at this stage, when even your friends seem to have lost their 
reason. . . . One hears terrible things ...” 

She finished, and Firoze said, shrugging: “ So we are to be 
outcasts in the same boat with Sir Basil and his friends ! I trust 
there will be enough lifebelts to go around ! ” 

“ You do not trust Sir Basil ? ” 

“ Trust him ? I’ve never given him much thought except to 
dislike him on principle.” 

“ On principle ? Can this be my son, boasting of his princi¬ 
ples ? ” 

” I am not boasting, Mother.” 

“ You are boasting ! ” She flung the contradiction in his face, 
as, had he been nearer, she might have flung the flat of her hand. 
Not even to her servants had she ever used such a tone, and he 
waited incredulously for what was to come. She went on with 
a rush : “ I have no illusions about Basil Carr. One keeps one’s 
illusions for one’s own blood—for one’s children, blinding oneself, 
sacrificing oneself in order that they may enjoy, in safety, the 
luxury of their principles ! ” 

He protested : “ But would you have me admire Carr, like 
him ? I’m afraid I’m not as willing to forgive the past as you 
seem to be.” 

“ You are not obliged to forgive anything. You have been 
spared the necessity. You have been spared so much that you 
can, no doubt, afford these lofty sentiments . . . these principles ! 
It was principle, I suppose, that moved you to mock at a friend 
and to turn him into an enemy ? It was principle which blinded 
you to the consequence of your behaviour, w r hich prevented your 
going to Jaswant and begging his pardon, and it was principle, no 
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less, that brought you here to-day. What else could it be ? Not 

filial duty, certainly. Not humility. Not regret 1 ” 

He said slowly : “ I came to beg your forgiveness.” 

“ What could have put it into your head that we were 
offended ? ” 

“ It was Vikram who told me.” 

“ Vikram ? He shows more discernment than you have 
given him credit for.” 

“ I’m afraid that is true enough.” 

“ And to judge from your attitude towards him, one would 
not expect you to pay attention to anything he might have to say.” 

“ My attitude ? ” 

“ One would scarcely describe it as being the last word in 
hospitality . . .” 

“ Mother,” he interrupted, pleadingly, “ I am sorry about 
Jaswant, and I admit I don’t care especially for Vikram, but 
surely—surely these things are not so important-” 

“ Jaswant was your friend, and Vikram is your guest—one 
would have supposed both to be important after a fashion, even 
after your fashion, dubious as it is.” 

She was treating him intolerably, but he smiled, hoping to 
win a smile, however grudging, in return. Her response was to 
pick up another letter from the table and hand it to him. It was 
an envelope, unopened, and addressed in her hand to Jaswant 
Singh. Firoze guessed at once what had happened: she had 
sent an apology, in his name, to Jaswant, who had been dis¬ 
courteous enough to return it unopened. 

His temper flashed out suddenly. “ I’m glad I did not go to 
him to beg his pardon i I’m only sorry that you should have 
bothered. He always was a fool.” 

“ His parents have been our lifelong friends. Thanks to you 
they are no longer.” And she continued bitterly : “ I think that 
henceforth it would be better if you were to save your witticisms 
for literature, where, since there is little chance of their ever being 
read, they will be least likely to do further harm.” 
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This from one who had never lost an opportunity for praising 
him to the skies, from one who had too often embarrassed him 
by her pride in his achievements and by the expression of her 
hopes and her faith in his future ! Tears filled his eyes and he rose 
to his feet, but if he imagined that he'd heard the worst of what 
she had to say he was mistaken, for this anger, of which he had 
so far experienced only the first wave, became, in the next second, 
a flood which burst appallingly on his head. It seemed now that 
not only was he a failure in his mother's eyes, but deficient in 
every essential virtue—unfilial, callous, selfish, vain. 

Ho;w long she would have continued and how much more he 
could have borne it it is impossible to say—if at the end she had 
not unexpectedly stumbled on an epithet hitherto unapplied, and 
which she now, in a crescendo of fury, hurled at his bowed and 
bewildered head : “ Treachery to friends . . . treachery in small 
things ... a traitor in large ones. A traitor . . ”* 

" Rasula ! ” 

Hamidullah's voice cut like a whip and she collapsed under 
it as if it had indeed been a whip, reducing her—reducing the 
three of them—to a nerveless silence. Then Firoze, who at his 
father's voice had covered his face with his hands, dropped them 
and went quickly to his mother's side. He bent and lifted her in 
his arms and pressed his forehead against hers, and for a moment 
they stood together, then he led her to the door and waited with 
downcast eyes until she had left the room. 


XII 

A S the Begum disappeared behind the curtains, Firoze turned 
to confront a self-effacing figure which continued to sit, 
outwardly unmoved, in the dusty glow of the windows. 

“ Come,” said Hamidullah, “ come and sit beside me. And 
smoke, if you like. I should think you would want to.” 
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Firoze drew the stool nearer his father’s chair and lighted a 
cigarette, careful to blow the smoke to one side, for the old man 
disliked the smell of tobacco and this invitation was a concession, 
an acknowledgment rather, of the seriousness of the occasion. 

Hamidullah began gently: “ You were very patient, but she 
would not have spoken as she did had she not been on edge.” 

Firoze said nothing, and he continued : “ You bore it well, 
better than I. For her sake as well as for ours, I felt I had to 
check her as I did. But it hurts me to think that after fifty years 
of marriage I should have raised my voice to her.” 

Firoze said bitterly : “ It was my fault. I’ve been blind and 
thoughtless.” 

He was haunted by the memory of his mother’s face. All its 
familiar contentiousness had faded, she had become like an old 
woman, spent and feeble. 

“ Your mother,” said Hamidullah, “ has never been a very 
accurate judge of character, not even of her own son’s ! * She relies 
on intuition, and intuition is not always enough.” 

“ Then,” said Firoze, “ you, at any rate, don’t blame me too 
much ? ” 

“ Blame you for what ? For being bored in the company of 
Prince Vikram ? He bores me. For your rather ill-considered 
behaviour at the picnic ? Yes, a little. Nevertheless I do not 
set as great store by the sensibilities of those young men as 
Rasula does.” 

“ She sets little enough store by mine,” said Firoze, with a 
gloomy laugh. “ Worthless, irresponsible, lazy, selfish . . .” 

Hamidullah interrupted. “ She was visiting, upon you, the 
resentment she feels against others. You know as well as I what 
has been happening lately—one by one, our friends dropping 
away from us, and everywhere this poison, this suspicion spread¬ 
ing, spreading, till it has reached our door. It is a contagion—one 
finds it even in oneself 1 ” 

For a moment both were silent, considering, each in his way, 
the paradox of his time. Firoze said at last: ”1 can see that I 
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have been a disappointment to her, even in little things. Letting 
her see that Vikram bored me . . .” 

Hamidullah laughed. “ Yes, for she had a plan. We were, 
between us, to reform Vikram ; we were to turn the tables—those 
time-honoured tables—on his mother the Rani, and to send the 
hostage back to Khatakpur as a convert to our cause.” 

“ And I,” said Firoze, “ instead of assisting—oh, I can see 
now how much I was depended on to assist!—I have done my 
best to ignore his very existence.” 

“ I think Rasula expected too much of you, and of Vikram 
also. You know, I wonder that that young man has not found us 
dull company. That he chose to stay, and with such good grace 
—he is graceful, you’ll admit, though I would not care to vouch 
for his goodness—that he has stayed makes me wonder whether 
your mother is not right in suspecting him of being under orders 
to do so.” 

The introduction of Vikram into their conversation was, for 
Firoze, a welcome distraction. 

“ Orders ? ” he repeated. “ Orders from whom, to do what? ” 

“ Orders from the Rani, but as to their nature—it would be 
difficult to guess. Komala’s motives were never the most obvious 
things about her.” 

Firoze said musingly : “ I remember her, a little.” 

“ She is not easily forgotten. You must have heard something 
of her history—that she married, under extraordinary circum¬ 
stances, and when she was still a mere child, a man old enough 
to be her father—no, her grandfather—our friend Raja Narayan 
of Khatakpur. After his death she cast aside her old friends and 
became a staunch ally of the English. Your mother has never 
forgiven her. She loved Komala—loved her as certain women 
seem capable of loving—blindly, trustingly, possessively.” 

“ And Komala ? Did she return my mother’s affection ? ” 

The old man hesitated, then said slowly : “ It is not always 
easy, nor possible, to return such an affection. I think that 
Komala must have been, in her way, grateful. But gratitude is 
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a poor substitute for love, isn’t it ? Oh yes, there is everything 
to be said for your mother’s attitude, for however much one 
might admire Komala Rani—and many people do admire her— 
one could not in any conscience approve of her. She was then, 
and she probably is still, an outrageous person.” 

Firoze tried to recall, in all its original freshness, a memory 
of the silk-clad figure upon which he had first set eyes in the garden 
beyond these windows. Outrageous was not the word that had 
occurred, in that far-off moment, to his bewitched and boyish 
mind. 

Hamidullah continued : 44 No matter how outrageous she 
might be, Komala is not, I think, a hypocrite. It’s why this latest 
move-'—this sending her son to us—strikes me as being—well, odd, 
to say the least.” 

“ It is not what you would expect of her ? ” 

“ Unlike your mother, it is what I would expect of her. I 
don’t agree with Rasula that it is merely an attempt to curry 
favour. On the contrary, I think it is quite possible that Komala 
may have experienced a change of heart.” 

Firoze considered this, frowning. 44 Well,” he said, 44 I must 
say Vikram has given no hint of having any mission.” 

“ He may not be aware that he has one. He is, I should say, 
a bit of a fool.” 

“ But if he should be under orders . . .” 

Hamidullah shrugged. “ His orders may not be too specific 
for his taste, or abilities. He has charm, and he is not without 
pathos ; and pathos, as Komala knows very well, would have an 
almost irresistible appeal for your mother. It is, I confess, the 
only virtue I perceive in him myself, if one can call it a virtue ! ” 

“ I have not found him pathetic.” 

“ That is because you are too near him in age. But stop a 
minute and consider Vikram’s position. Brought up in circum¬ 
stances quite alien to his background, surrounded from birth by 
reminders of his exalted state, possessing omnipotent powers over 
his own people, a nature divided—as how could it fail to be ?— 
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by a foreign education and an archaic environment, he finds 
himself, to-day, faced by a totally unexpected situation : the social 
revolution of his country and the precipitate abdication of his 
protectors.” T 

Firoze made a gesture of impatience. 44 Vikram is rich, 
spoiled, and stupid. I suppose I should feel sorry for him. 
Somehow I cannot.” 

Hamidullah sighed. 44 You are not his mother, nor can you 
be moved—and I understand why you should not be moved— 
by a consciousness of your own powers of intervention, or by 
memories and consideration for the past.” 

He spoke with a curious sadness, and after some hesitation 
Firoze said : 44 I think I begin to understand. It is your belief 
that Komala Rani has, so to speak, thrown her son on our mercy ? ” 
44 She might have found herself with no alternative.” 

44 And knowing you, she is confident that you would not fail 
her, as in the past she failed you ? ” 

44 Especially because in the past she failed us—we would, 
don’t you see, be in honour bound to repay . . . good for evil.” 
He smiled. 44 Never having felt quite as committed as your 
mother, I might not feel myself so bound, but Rasula certainly 
would.” 

44 But, aside from extending him our hospitality, what does 
Komala expect you and my mother to do for ViJkram ? ” 

44 It remains to be seen. Whatever the expectation, it is still 
up to her, or to Vikram, to tell us.” 

44 To request,” Firoze murmured. 44 To beg, perhaps ? ” 

44 Perhaps! ” 

Firoze watched the smoke from his cigarette drift across the 
room. He said : 44 It would please my mother, would it not, if 
I were to exert myself more in Vikram’s behalf ? ” 

The old man gave him a troubled smile. 44 The truth seem* 
to be that we can no longer disregard these obligations—to 
Jaswant Singh, or to Vikram.” 

44 So far as Jaswant is concerned . . 
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“ So far as both are concerned, we stand committed.” 

“ We ? ” 

44 We—you and I, your mother, all of us.” 

“ You mean, all of us who are Muslims stand committed 
towards all who are not ? ” 

“ My dear boy, can you doubt it ? ” 

Firoze repeated, with impatience, the question which he had 
put, earlier, to Vikram : “ Must we henceforth walk through life 
on tiptoe ? ” 

44 Not on tiptoe perhaps,” Hamidullah replied, gravely, “ but 
with caution, with prudence.” Animation drained out of his 
face. “ I never believed that the time would come w f hen I—1 
who swore that you w r ould never be obliged to exercise these puny 
virtues—should, after all, have to beg of you ... to be careful, to 
be prudent.” 

So, thought Firoze grimly, the Rani of Khatakpur is not alone 
in her fears. 

“ Yes,” said Hamidullah, watching him. 44 I can guess what 
you are thinking. Your responsibilities begin at the point where 
ours—your mother’s and mine—begin to diminish. We cannot 
carry you with us into the future. That is bound to be your 
concern. But your responsibilities have their springs in our past 
—they have grown out of our lives, our bodies.” 

44 I have made no sacrifice for my time,” said Firoze. “ You 
have made many—too many, perhaps.” 

44 For Rasula,” said Hamidullah, “ sacrifice has always been 
more than a duty. It has been a necessity as sacred, almost, as 
prayer itself. She courted trial. She never hesitated, wept, 
despaired. Not even when your brother Ahmed died. It was 
I who wept for Ahmed. For days I neither ate nor slept. He was 
fifteen, and he died of pneumonia ; but had he not been in jail at 
the time we might have saved him.” 

Firoze could not, at that moment, bring himself to look at 
his father. Hamidullah went on quietly : 44 It was after Ahmed’s 
death that your mother and I had our first serious disagreement 
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—it amounted, actually, to a quarrel, and it was about you. You 
were ten years old when I made up my mind that you would not, 
if I could prevent it, share in any degree whatsoever the fate that 
had been Ahmed’s.” 

“ And my mother . . . ? ” 

“ I think Rasula gloried in Ahmed’s death. It was regarded, 
everywhere, as a political martyrdom, and it set off a train of 
violence which led to the death and imprisonment of many others. 
Rasula gloried in this also, as she would, I feared, have gloried 
in yours.” 

The old man had spoken without passion, and Firoze raised 
his eyes in wonder. Ahmed’s death was rarely mentioned, and he 
had grown to regard it as something archaic, an episode illumined 
by the glory which attends the death of heroes far removed from 
oneself in time and flesh. 

“ Your mother,” Ilamidullah went on, u had no sympathy 
with my attitude. There is, she pointed out, a weakness more 
insidious than the weakness of simple cowardice, and that is the 
weakness which springs from one’s love for another.” 

Ah, thought Firoze, how well I can understand that weakness ! 

“ We quarrelled,” Hamidullah repeated, in the same passion¬ 
less voice. “ But I held my ground. You were sent away to live 
with my friend Pratap, with whom I knew you would be safe.” 

Firoze cried suddenly : “You and I have missed each other 
for too long ! You allowed me to give to another what I should 
have given only to you, and I have given and taken without 
thought of what it might have meant to you. How can I thank 
you—in the first place—for your never reminding me of my 
obligation ? ” 

Hamidullah smiled with a faint air of embarrassment. “ Had 
I kept you with me you would have shared my dangers and 
hardships, but you might also have had better opportunities for 
personal happiness. You might, for instance, have married.” 

The conversation had taken an unexpected turn, one which 
Firoze had no desire to pursue, for although at this moment he 

o 
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felt closer to his father than ever before, he shrank from a confi¬ 
dence which he sensed was more than half expected of him. He 
said abruptly: “ I know that I must have disappointed you in 
that regard, as in others. The time may come when I shall change 
my mind. One cannot tell about these things. There are times 
when I wonder whether one’s whole life is not somehow a prepara¬ 
tion for some single event, for some solitary act whose meaning 
and purpose one may never truly understand. One may die—I 
suppose many do—without that understanding.” 

“ Then you have never known love ? ” asked Hamidullah. 

Firoze turned for a moment and looked at him. “ I have 
had,” he said, slowly, “ an experience which I would like to tell 
you about. It happened when I had gone into the jungles with 
friends of Pratap. One afternoon I took my gun and walked alone 
down a forest path after peafowl. I don’t know how far I had 
walked when I became aware of something strange in the silence 
around me. It was not, you know, the dead, breathless stillness 
of a city after midnight, or the uneasy pause which takes the place 
of our conscious activities. This silence seemed to be the essence 
of all silence—it occurred to me that it might, in fact, be a kind of 
signal. The path I was walking on was no more than a forest 
track with a teak plantation on one side and elephant grass on 
the other, and it unwound before me in a single direct line as 
far as my eyes could see. The teak leaves moved gently one 
against the other and made shifting patterns of shadow on the 
ground. Once in a while a great leaf detached itself and floated 
noiselessly downward. The sun was going down, colouring 
branches, leaves, grass with a silver-pink light which, as I watched, 
spread upon the whole sky, leaving an untouched line of blue in 
the east. I walked on without any special thought or desire, 
aware that my hands, my face, my clothes had all taken on the 
colour around me. On one side the grass seemed about to melt 
into deeper colour, and presently, above the grass, and while the 
sun was still in the act of sinking, I saw the moon, full and trans* 
parent, float out of nothing and hang, unbelievably, over my head. 
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I walked on in the thick dust of the path, and at a point where the 
teak plantation ended and the grass rose higher, something stepped 
out from the jungle ahead and paused, for a minute, on the path 
before me. Perhaps I had been expecting this—I don't know. 
Although I had not come prepared, I felt neither surprise nor 
fear, only wonder. It was as though a flame had sprung to life 
before my eyes. I felt its heat, though the evening was cold; 
I felt its rough, luminous breath, then it vanished, ahd I waited, 
wondering if Pd dreamed. At last I went forward and bent over 
the spot where it had been, and then I saw that I had neither 
dreamed nor imagined the image, for there in the dust, as unmis¬ 
takable as the design of my hand, was the shape of the tiger's paw, 
and all round me that silence, and the colour which I knew, then, 
could not have come from the dying sun or from the lifeless 
moon, but from the living beast, from that personality . . ." 

Firoze broke off and averted his face from his father’s gaze. 

“ How can I explain what happened that afternoon ? It was 
a sense of recognition ... I had recognized something . . . 
something I'd never encountered before, and may never again. It 
was love . . . love ! And love, I found, love is a tiger.” 

There was a long silence, then Firoze said confusedly : “ You 
think me a fool, I know.” 

“ You know very well that I do not. Nor do I say, with 
Antara, that the poets have muddied all the fountains.” 

He laid his hand on his son’s shoulder, and, using it for sup¬ 
port, rose from his chair. Firoze rose too, and they embraced. For 
a moment Hamidullah held him in his arms, then released him. 

“ I must go now," he said, “ to your mother.” 


XIII 

F IROZE made his way thoughtfully back to his room, where 
he found Vikram waiting for him. Although he and his 
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father had, a bare half-hour ago, discussed Vikrain at length, 
Firoze had almost forgotten his existence. 

“ Bhai,” said Vikram, “ if I were to offer you a job would you 
accept it ? ” 

Firoze stared blankly. “ Don’t be silly,” he replied, and 
turned, by habit, towards his desk. 

Vikram followed him. “ I mean it, Firoze.” 

Firoze hesitated. It occurred to him that here was a certain 
relevance between Vikram’s offer and what had just passed 
between Hamidullah and himself—a coincidence, of course, but 
it troubled him. He glanced at his companion, who, hands in his 
pockets, leaned against the desk. Vikram’s usually expressionless 
eyes were fixed upon him in a look of appeal—almost of despera¬ 
tion. “ I am not being silly, Bhai—why should you think so ? ” 

“ It seems odd that such an idea should strike you like this, 
out of the blue, so to speak.” 

44 Ideas always strike me out of the blue, when they strike 
me at all,” Vikram laughed. “ No, I’m serious. I must, shortly, 
return to Khatakpur. It would make me happy if I could count 
on your coming with me.” 

“ As your bodyguard, or simply as your Prime Minister ? ” 

“ As my Secretary for Financial Affairs.” 

Firoze smiled incredulously. “ Literature is my specialty,” 
he said, “ not figures ! ” 

“ I know. But we have an army of clerks who do all the 
groundwork. You would merely have to sign the papers.” 

“ Without reading them, I suppose ? It sounds jolly.” 

“ You think Fm joking, but I give you my word I am not. 
I must have an honest man to head the department. I know I 
can count on your honesty, and that is all I need to know.” 

“ Honesty and competence don’t necessarily go together, do 
they ? ” asked Firoze. He reflected, with a sense of disbelief, on 
the events of the past two hours—on the painful scene with his 
mother, the consolatory one with his father, and, now, on the 
unexpectedness, the absurdity, of this conversation with Vikram. 
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He laid his hand on the other’s shoulder. “ I feel flattered, 
and I thank you from my heart. Will you give me time to think 
it over ? ” 

He turned away, hoping that Vikram would leave him in 
peace, but Vikram did nothing of the sort. He continued to lean 
against the desk, making it impossible for Firoze to sit down. 
Something, a kind of stiffness, altered the almost childlike contours 
of his face, and those who knew him well would have recognized 
the look of stubborn determination to have his own way. In 
Vikram, the slightest opposition was enough to translate whim 
into resolve. Delay, hesitation—anything short of immediate com¬ 
pliance with his most casual wish, constituted, for this autocrat, 
insubordination, or, at the very least, impertinence. The house¬ 
hold of penniless relatives and friends, of menials and hangers-on 
over which he reigned, and in a wider degree the State, all had 
learned that their maharaja was not one to be gainsaid. And 
since he had never quite grown up—as, under the circumstances 
why should he have ?—the lessons of a spoiled childhood remained 
unforgotten. Unforgotten their trickery, their piteousness, their 
advances, and their retreats. He had at hand an arsenal of 
weapons for every occasion, a means of correcting every setback 
and of outwitting the corrector, be the latter friend, relative, or 
servant—even, as sometimes happened, his mother the Rani. 

Firoze’s indifference to his offer surprised Vikram and 
puzzled him. He was not accustomed to having his favours 
rejected, and this independence of attitude in one whom he had 
grown to admire served merely to harden his resolve. 

His servant reappeared with the information that the bath his 
master had ordered was ready. Vikram waved him away. 
“ Bring me another gimlet. Bring two.” 

Firoze smiled. “ You won’t bribe me with gin, Bhai ! ” 

“ Nor, I know, with anything else. Thank God I have one 
friend whom I do not have to bribe.” 

An unaccustomed note of melancholy caused Firoze to look 
at him. 
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“ What’s the matter; bad news ? ” 

“ I have just heard that a man I trusted has been dismissed 
for dishonesty. He has, it seems, practised his treachery unabated 
for the past fifteen years.” 

“ And you have only just discovered it ? ” 

“ Chari Prasad was extremely clever,” Vikram explained, 
shrugging. ” He was too clever for me, too clever, even, for my 
mother. But he went too far. They usually do in the long run. 
I wonder,” he went on, plaintively, “ how it happens that dis¬ 
honest men are almost always clever ? ” 

“ You remember the saying—that though men did not invent 
evil they were the first to learn how to profit by it.” 

“ I’m not so sure they didn’t invent it.” 

“ But,” said Firoze, after a pause, “ surely there are honest 
men in Khatakpur ? ” 

Vikram replied, listlessly, that he supposed there were. “ But 
they are old,” he added. “ Old and dull. My mother believes 
that such people have a good influence on me, but she is wrong. 
They bore me. Either they are honest and stupid, like Rahman, 
or they are like Chari—brilliant and crooked. If one could only 
have one’s friends . . .” 

The servant came back with the drinks, then withdrew. The 
young men raised their glasses, English fashion. “ Cheers! ” 
said Vikram. 

“ Cheers.” 

Both laughed. “ What bad habits the English have taught us, 
have they not ? Of course I don’t agree with Kiran that every¬ 
thing we have learned from them is bad. You know, Bhai, I 
believe we shall miss the English. Already the clubs are closing 
down—the clubs they kept us out of, and which, now that they 
are ours, we don’t want. Hotels are emptying, gin is becoming 
scarce, whisky expensive.” 

“ You sound just like them,” said Firoze, dryly. “ They 
have been prophesying doom for some time.” 

4< I hear that in Lahore the police have been dividing guns and 
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ammunition down to the last cartridge, with the strictest fairness, 
between Hindus and Muslims, and making no secret of what 
they expect to have happen after the Viceroy has made his 
declaration.” 

“ They may be disappointed,” said Firoze, but he thought, 
with a pang, of his father’s house in Lahore, of the school that 
was his mother’s special pride, and of Ahmed’s grave. 

Vikram sipped his drink and made a face. “ I never can 
teach that fool how to mix a gimlet. Always too much lime and 
not enough gin, or the other way round. I think I prefer Kipps’ 
cocktails to these, after all.” 

44 Who is Kipps ? ” 

“ Kipps is my American pilot. You’d like him. A pukka 
Yank.” 

He lifted his half-empty glass and stared at it. 44 Have you 
ever been very drunk, Bhai ? ” 

“ One or twice.” 

44 Is that all ? And women ? ” 

44 Twice.” 

“ You’re joking.” 

" Yes,” said Firoze. He too looked at his glass. “ Shall we 
have another ? ” 

They had another, and Vikram began to talk about his life as 
ruler of Khatakpur, and of the boredom and disadvantage of 
being a prince. 

“ A title, these days, is no more than a white elephant. It 
was different in my grandfather’s time, even in my father’s. 
They ruled pretty much as they liked. Life was jolly too. Lots 
of parties, durbars, and all sorts of distinguished guests—viceroys, 
governors, and so on. My grandfather and my father used to go 
to Paris every year. They drank champagne instead of this muck. 
And they had white women.” 

“ Now you have white elephants.” 

44 You know, Bhai, if I cannot go on being a prince, Pd like 
to be an American.” 
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“ I know, and live in Hollywood, with Miss Thompson—or 
was it Miss Smith ? ” 

“ The one with the legs. She might not be so bad, you know. 
Did you notice the skin on the upper part of her arms ? It was 
beautiful. I have never seen anything so white. I wanted to 
touch it.” 

Firoze looked at him curiously. “ Why have you not married, 
Vikram ? Isn’t it part of your job to produce heirs ? ” 

“ Heirs to what, the Palace at Khatakpur ? It might be 
burned down any day. Besides, my mother is exceedingly 
difficult to please in the matter of daughters-in-law. Talking of 
marriage, why have you not married ? All good Muslims marry 
young, don’t they ? ” 

“ Perhaps I am not a good enough Muslim.” 

” Or perhaps you love someone whom you cannot marry ? ” 

Firoze met this smilingly. “You would never guess who she 
is,” he replied. Then, as he fancied he saw a forbidden name 
forming on Vikram’s lips, he finished lightly : “ I have been in 
love, for years, with your mother.” 

“ You do not even know her ! ” 

“ Oh yes, I met her once, and I have never forgotten her.” 

“ In that case,” said Vikram, “ why do you not agree to come 
to Khatakpur with me ? ” 

“ I am not cut out for responsibility.” 

“ Anand. may be coming, and Kiran.” 

There was a brief pause. Firoze felt the other’s eyes fixed 
upon him. He said coolly : “ I don’t understand.” 

“Iam thinking of offering Anand a commission to paint my 
portrait.” 

“ Anand has his painting classes. He seems to be doing 
fairly well.” 

“ He doesn’t think so. I saw him yesterday, and he com¬ 
plained that his classes were getting smaller and smaller. He is 
in debt.” 

Firoze w*as quite aware of Anand’s situation, but it surprised 
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him to learn that Vikram was also aware of it. Vikram went on 
with enthusiasm : “ You know, Bhai, I think I can help Anand. 
Given peace of mind and security, and leisure to work in, he 
might go far.” 

“ In Khatakpur ? ” 

“ Why not ? He and Kiran would be much better off in 
Khatakpur, under my protection, than they are grubbing along 
here. Poor Kiran ! I don’t believe that she can have more than 
two saris to her name.” 

Firoze said nothing. His gimlet tasted lukewarm and bitter, 
and he felt a sudden surge of hostility towards Vikram. What was 
the use of his deluding himself on the nature of that hostility, 
compounded, as he knew it to be, of jealousy and fear ? And 
yet what right had he, Firoze, to resent Vikram’s interest in these 
two friends, or to suspect his sincerity in regard to them ? Had 
Anand approached Vikram for help ? He dared not ask. And 
Kiran ... he caught his breath. How she must hate it, this 
endless indebtedness. He had long since divined that he was 
not the only person that Anand had at one time and another 
approached for funds, and that Kiran knew it. On every occasion, 
this knowledge was apparent in her manner, which reflected a 
pathetic mingling of pride and diffidence even towards him, on 
whose wrist, every year at the festival of Rasbund, she tied the 
gold cord of brotherhood. Ah, in a society where arrogance too 
often passed for pride, how proud she was ! And how modest, 
when subservience might have served her better. 

Vikram’s servant reappeared with a humble reminder that his 
master’s bath, left to cool, had been reheated and waited his 
pleasure. Vikram swung his leg off a corner of the desk, where 
he’d been half sitting, half lounging, and rested his hand on 
Firoze’s shoulder. 

“ I must go to my bath. Later perhaps w r e can ride over to 
Anand’s house, and you will help me persuade him to come to 
Khatakpur ? ” 

He smiled. “ Perhaps Anand will persuade you to change 
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your mind, and to come with us. To be together—does it 

not appeal to you ? You, I, Anand, Kiran. It is a good time 

to be friends, Bhai. We need each other. We can help each 

other.” 

He disappeared into his own room, and for some minutes 
Firoze sat meditating. How far away the morning seemed, and 
his w r ork, and his ability to submerge himself in a world that had 
always seemed happier for being imaginary. He glanced at the 
manuscripts stacked on the desk. W T hat use were they now, those 
moods of enchantment into which he had, in the past, unfailingly 
escaped ? 

Vikram in the meantime lay half-submerged in his bath, his 
attention divided between watching spirals of water trickle 
between the hairs on his well-shaped legs, and the perambulations 
of a small black scorpion on the bathroom wall. Lazily, he 
reflected on the events of the morning—his early horseback ride, 
a sail on the lake with the American girl, Miss Thompson, the 
arrival of his mother’s letter, his conversation with Firoze. The 
letter had effectively altered not only the inconsequential course 
of the day but quite possibly the course of more consequential 
days to come. Her letters usually had this effect, and he recalled, 
frowningly, various interrupted romances in England during his 
college days, and other intrigues—political, romantic, and financial 
—of a more or less casual nature, which his mother had nipped 
in the bud in her characteristic ruthless fashion. This high-handed 
interference usually turned out for the best, as Vikram himself 
had to admit when it was all over. Nevertheless she seldom failed 
to enrage or to humiliate him by taking, or attempting to take, 
decisions of a more important nature out of his hands. It was 
largely thanks to her that he had not already taken a bride and 
provided the State of Khatakpur with an heir. But Komala 
Rani, as the gossips were not slow to point out, was hardly the 
woman to brook a rival even in the person of a daughter-in-law, 
especially since her son’s marriage must automatically relegate 
her to the ignominious role of dowager with little or no say in his 
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affairs. However, Vikram himself was quite amenable to this 
state of things, and why not ?—since he was in no way obliged to 
deny himself the esoteric delights which his dual position as 
bachelor and prince made abundantly available. 

Lying in his bath he pondered his mother’s possible reaction 
to his latest essay in independence. For on no account, he told 
himself—on no account whatsoever would he tolerate the presence 
of old Hamidullah at Khatakpur. The question remained : 
would Firoze change his mind and come to Khatakpur ? As he 
lay in his bath, luxuriously soaping himself, the conviction grew 
in Vikram that, should his plan for Anand and Kiran come off 
—and instinct assured him that it stood a better than average 
chance of coming off—his chances of persuading Firoze might also 
succeed. Should that come to pass, Vikram felt that his satisfac¬ 
tion would be supreme, for not only would it spell defeat for his 
mother the Rani, it would assure a very special kind of triumph 
for himself. The truth was that Vikram had for the past several 
weeks been more than nettled by Firoze’s attitude. It was an 
attitude quite unlike anything that Vikram had ever encountered 
even in the far-off days of his youth in England. From the 
beginning, Firoze had treated him as though , . . as though he 
did not, actually, exist. Yes, that was it—as though he did not 
actually exist! There are two ways by which we can offend and 
antagonize another : deliberately, or, and this is by far the most 
unforgivable, out of our abiding innocence. Vikram had recog¬ 
nized Firoze’s innocence, and instinct warned him that such 
a man was bound to remain as indifferent to forgiveness as he 
would to blame. This realization threw all his feelings into 
confusion, they became more akin to his feelings for his mother 
than to anything else in his life. He found himself wanting 
Firoze’s friendship, his allegiance, his obedience. It is possible 
that in the confused and contradictory depths of his soul he wanted 
Firoze for his lover. But that thought, if it occurred to him, 
strayed away into the nearer mists of his desire for Miss Thompson 
—or was it Miss Smith ?—the whiteness of whose arms recurred 
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to him as he lay in his bath, a whiteness that spread, deepened) 
and enveloped him like an opiate to the final exclusion of every 
thought, and of every idea. 


XIV 


J AVNI was grazing her goats in the Muslim graveyard under 
the brow of the mountain where she lived. Here the grass 
grew a little thicker than on the sunburnt slopes above, weeds 
and rank-smelling flowers sprouted between the stones and from 
the crumbling masonry of the older graves. It was a lonely spot, 
a sort of plateau lying to one side of the ravine, and there was no 
one to forbid her coming here, as happened once when she 
ventured into the white folk’s cemetery a mile or so distant on the 
farther side of the ravine. On that occasion the white folk’s 
chaukidar had emerged from his hut beside the iron gates—upon 
which, though Javni couldn’t read, there was posted a warning 
to all who were not Christian to keep out. This warning did not, 
of course, apply to the chaukidar or to the gardener, whose duties 
afforded them access to the hallowed ground. They had driven 
her away with threats and imprecations, bidding her take her 
filthy goats and graze them elsewhere. 

The Muslim graveyard was old, much older than the English 
one. Here the graves were scattered over half an acre grown to 
pomegranates and green bamboos whose shining stems made a 
wonderful rattling sound when the wind blew through them. 
Although it meant a long walk from her habitual grazing ground 
on the mountain, and a stiff climb back, Javni liked to come here 
once in a while to give the goats a change of diet, to pick the pome¬ 
granate flowers for her hair, and, later, to eat the fruit. The 
graves, too, gave her a curious pleasure, for she had never seen 
anything like them. Their solidity, their ornate structure, seemed 
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better suited as habitations for the living than as memorials to the 
dead. She could not possibly have translated her feelings into 
words, for she had few enough to express the simplest thought, 
the simplest desire. Nevertheless she rarely came to the graveyard 
without comparing the structures there with the leaking straw- 
roofed hut she called home, shared with her parents, her brothers, 
and the goats. As a small child she would bring her brothers to 
this spot and they pretended that they lived in a city, each 
selecting a grave for his house, and on such occasions the pome¬ 
granate trees became lush groves laden with fruit, and the sound 
of the bamboos become a celestial song. These memories 
recurred to Javni whenever she found herself amongst the domes 
and minarets of the more elaborate graves, or the simpler head¬ 
stones with their carved niches, where she sometimes found a 
flow r er or two—marigolds, or red and green chillies, or a handful 
of sweets left there by some devout passer-by, or a tnourner come 
from afar. Even as a child she never touched these offerings, for 
she understood their meaning ; the goats, unfortunately, did not, 
and she was not always successful in preventing their leaping, as 
they did now, upon the graves, devouring anything they happened 
to find there. 

“ Aie, aie, aie ! ” she cried, spying a couple of the creatures as 
they headed for a freshly turned mound in a corner beside the 
bamboos. 

“ La, la, la ! ” 

But they ignored her, snatching the wilting flowers and over¬ 
turning a small oil lamp which burned beside the grave. 

“ La ! ” cried Javni, beating them furiously with her stick. 
“ La, la ! ” 

She got them away at last and herded them to a distant spot 
where they could commit no further sacrilege. Here she sat 
down in the shade of a pomegranate and began to twine the flowers 
in her hair, wondering whether Anand would find her. Several 
days had passed without her seeing him, and the last time he came 
he had neglected to bring the green glass bangle which he’d 
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promised on a previous occasion. Javni had sulked, refusing her 
embrace till he lost his temper and took her by force. But he 
repented later and vowed not only to bring her the bangle but 
sweets to stay her perpetually gnawing appetite. 

“ Bring me peras” she charged him, at parting. “ Peras from 
the sweet-merchant at the south end of the bazaar. He buys 
charcoal from my brothers and he makes the very best peras” 

Anand had promised to buy th e peras, but he had not returned 
on the following day as he said he would. However, this often 
happened, and he had explained that his time was not always his 
own and that accident was apt to interfere with his most cherished 
and private undertakings. Javni understood how this might be. 
She was naturally humble, and Anand stood for greatness in her 
eyes—was he not rich enough to wear a fine white shirt, leather 
shoes, and a gold chain round his neck ? Just as she sometimes 
compared the Muslim gravestones with her hut on the mountain¬ 
side she occasionally compared Anand with her brothers. How 
different they were, those young men ! Anand’s body, smooth, 
almost, as a woman’s; his fresh, clean clothes—what a contrast 
to the harsh and dusky bodies of her brothers, covered winter 
and summer in rough homespun which reeked of sweat and smoke 
and the goaty odours they breathed. But this, too, she accepted 
without envy, without question, as she accepted everything in life. 

Seated now under the pomegranate, she thought of the peras y 
and her mouth watered. She was always hungry. She could not 
remember a time when she was not hungry. One meal a day, 
and that a scanty one, could hardly be expected to satisfy her 
young and exuberant appetite. Would Anand never come ? 
Some animal instinct assured her that he would. She glanced at 
the sky, a cloudless blue carved by a brown rampart of hills. She 
could pick out the roof of her own hut, and, scattered at intervals 
on the tawny slopes, the huts of her neighbours, one or two 
boasting roofs of corrugated tin or tile, others no more than the 
flattened squares of old kerosene cans held together with a mixture 
of cow dung and clay. She could not, from here, see the motor 
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road from the plain , but the wind brought her an occasional 
throbbing of cars and trucks as they turned a hairpin bend out of 
sight, and, more distinctly, and sweeter, the sound of bells as 
strings of pack-ponies climbed the rough trails with loads of 
crushed stone or firewood to and from the bazaars. 

Javni felt her hunger increasing by the minute. There was 
still time for Anand to appear, but she remembered that there 
had been talk of a curfew tonight, and if he did not come fairly 
soon there was a chance that he might decide not to come at all, 
since it would mean a long walk back, and he would not, naturally, 
want to be out after curfew hours. 

“ It is because of the dead Muslim,” Javni’s brothers had 
explained. They had learned this in the bazaar where they went 
every day to peddle their great baskets of charcoal. 44 The police 
are afraid there might be a row, so all the shops are to be closed 
and people off the roads by nightfall.” 

The news affected Javni and her family hardly more than it 
did the deer and the leopard which roamed the mountains in the 
remote and legitimate light of the stars. 

44 The Angrez are going away,” her older brother said. “ And 
they are distributing arms to the Muslims so they can kill all the 
Hindus.” 

44 That is not true,” said Javni’s father, who was old and sickly, 
and who rarely ventured beyond the patch of pumpkins beside 
the door. 44 Every day I see the Angrez riding past on their horses, 
or walking with their dogs and their butterfly nets.” 

44 Nevertheless a Muslim has been killed. They have buried 
him down there in the graveyard above the ravine. A Sikh raja 
killed him and the police have hanged the Sikh in the municipal 
jail. Now the Muslims say that they will cut the throats of every 
Sikh and Hindu they can lay their hands on. That is why there 
is a curfew.” 

44 Perhaps your young man will be killed too,” remarked 
another brother to Javni. 44 Then there will be no more sweets 
for you, my girl, and no more cigarettes for us.” 
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“ Why should they kill him ? ” demanded Javni. “ He is too 
important.” 

“ What does he intend to do if you should have a child ? ” 
inquired her mother, who seldom spoke except on matters of the 
strictest practicality. 

“ I am not having a child.” 

“ What with all this kicking your heels at the sun, you may,” 
her older brother rejoined : “ You’d better get something out of 
him while he’s still alive. Something besides green bangles and 
such like nonsense.” 

“ Money,” her mother said, nodding. “ Paisa. God knows, 
we need it.” 

“ I shall ask him,” said Javni. “ He is very rich. He wears 
shoes, and a brass chain round his neck.” 

“ Brass ! ” Her brothers guffawed. They had been in the 
big bazaars and knew gold when they saw it. “ If that’s all he can 
afford, you’ll get twins, no doubt about it. The poor always get 
twins.” 

Javni mused on this conversation, and frowned. Could she 
be going to have a child ? She unbuttoned her little blue waistcoat 
and bared her belly, pressing it experimentally. It responded 
with a famished groan, but otherwise felt about as usual. If she 
were going to have a child she should, by now, resemble the brown 
she-goat yonder, whose sleek body almost dragged along the 
ground. 

Javni’s thoughts returned to the murdered Muslim, and she 
guessed that the new grave in the farther comer, the grave from- 
which she had driven away the goats, must be his. Odd, that the 
white folks and the Muslims should have similar customs in 
disposing of their dead. Only her own people were different, 
burning the bodies and scattering the ashes on the sacred water. 
Her flat, dark face quivered a little at the thought, but she was not 
given to thinking for long or consecutively about anything in 
particular. It was her body, not her mind, that responded to life, 
to the demands of life, as well as to its denials. Satisfied that she 
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was not pregnant, she buttoned her jacket and rose, calling shrilly 
to her straying charges. “ La ! ” she cried. “ La, la, la ! ” 

Anand, riding down the slope on a hired pony, heard her 
voice and the staccato bleating of the goats. He had stopped at 
the hut and her mother had told him that she had gone to the 
burial ground below. Anand had met her there on previous 
occasions, and though he had a sort of aversion for the place he 
was relieved enough to find her standing under the pomegranate 
tree with the goats skipping around her. 

“ La ! ” he cried. “ La, la, la ! ” 

Javni saw him and started forward, the crimson folds of her 
skirt matching the flowers in her hair, every feature of her face 
—her marred and flattened nostrils, her wide mouth, her eyes— 
coming to life like shadows stirred from apathy. 

Anand dismounted and hitched his pony to a branch. Catching 
Javni in his arms he strained her against him, his mouth melting 
into hers, the scant clothing which separated them drenched 
through with sweat from their twining limbs. 

“ Javni, I have missed you.” 

“ The peras . . . the bangle . . . the per as ...” 

“ Afterward, in a minute.” 

Step by step he forced her backward till their stumbling feet 
found a green space between the graves. The scent of dead 
marigolds swam round their heads. The green eyes of the goats 
mirrored the red of the girl's discarded skirt flung in a great hoop 
on the ground, her dark body, the man's brown one, their glittering 
hair tangled with pomegranate flowers, and the bamboos casting 
a frenzy of shadow over all, while above them sailed the lammer- 
geier whose great wings seemed always, with a regal impartiality, 
to circle the ceremonies of the living with the dead. 

Javni rose at last, stepped quickly into her skirt and buttoned 
her jacket over her breast. She had sensed something new in 
Anand, something which puzzled her. “ You do it,” she told 
him, laughing a little, “ you do it as though you’d never done it 
before and as though you expected never to do it again.” 


H 
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He lay where she had left him and stared at her. Seen thus 
she seemed to grow into the sky, a figure of stone upon whose 
dark shoulders the heat quivered in hopeless importunity. Yet 
a minute ago she had been hot and living in his arms, and a 
familiar dread had made him close his eyes against the steady, 
expressionless flame in her. “ You do it... as though you 
expected never to do it again ! ” 

Could she have read his mind or discerned a future which 
even he dared not visualize ? 

“ Th cperas ? ” she reminded him, urgently. “ Did you bring 
them ? And the bangle ? ” 

He pointed to the package which he had thrown on one of the 
graves. 

“ There.” 

He watched her untie the parcel, noticing how she saved the 
paper wrapping, the twine, the bits of pink tissue in which the 
bangle was wrapped, even the dry leaves in which the sweets were 
packed. This economy, this savingness, struck him as symbolizing 
her whole life, and, through her, the life of the country, where 
nothing was too trivial to save, where nothing was wasted— 
nothing, for what men missed the dogs and the vultures devoured. 

His own craving stilled, his mind clear for the moment of its 
superstitious terrors, Anand told himself that this was how he 
would remember Javni, that this was the picture he would one day 
paint of her. Incomprehensible tears filled his eyes. What, he 
wondered, could be the secret of this existence, or the fate of this 
being who had so unexpectedly entered his life ? Was there a 
secret ? He remembered the days when he first knew her, when 
he tried to teach her the alphabet and simple arithmetic, and 
strove to interest her in the developing drama of her country. 
Her country ! ” Yes,” she had said, “ we shall be free. We shall 
not have to^ay for anything any more. We shall get kerosene for 
nothing.” 

Poor Javni! He had retreated before the inaccessibility of 
that mind, telling himself in despair that it was a waste of time to 
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dream of teaching her anything. But was his dismay sincere ? 
Had he not, in his soul, recognized it as something close to relief, 
to a kind of reassurance against the formidable problems of his 
own existence ? He tried to picture her in a different setting, in 
the centre of an urban domesticity, as a wage-slave in the hideous 
chawls of Calcutta or Bombay, or as an inspired fpllower of 
Gandhiji, dutifully chanting : “ Ragupati raghava raja ram” or 
in school, tracing with laborious hand on a blackboard. 

Her presence beside him effectively resisted such visions. I 
see her now, thought Anand, as I shall always see her, the green 
bangle on her wrist, her crimson skirts burgeoning between earth 
and heaven like a petal fallen from God knows what fatal and 
fantastic tree. 

Oblivious of his presence, forgetful of their recent intimacy, 
Javni was busily devouring, crumb by crumb, the sweets he had 
brought her, trying to extend her enjoyment to the last morsel 
and beyond it. The thought recurred to Anand that she might 
ope day have a child of his. He shuddered and sprang to his feet, 
dressing himself shamefacedly, his eyes taking in, for the first 
time, the place where he’d been lying. Why had he not noticed 
it before ? How horrible, and the goats obscenely romping, their 
bleatings and the patter of their droppings a profane accompani¬ 
ment to his painful realization. 

“ Javni! ” he cried. “ Javni! ” 

“ Look,” she said, extending her arm. u Isn’t it pretty ? ” 

“ But the grave ! ” 

She nodded. “ It is the grave of the Muslim who was killed 
last week.” She returned to admiring comtemplation of the 
bangle. M How beautiful it is. It must have cost a lot of money.” 

It had cost eight annas and he had paid for it out of the money 
which Prince Vikram had advanced him that day. Javni was 
right—the bangle was beautiful, and he had in addition insisted 
that the sweets be fresh and decorated, each, with pistachios and 
a touch of silver foil, as for a celebration. 

He stood with his back to the graves, his thoughts straying to 
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the events of the past twenty-four hours. Just as there had been 
moments when he believed that he must have descended to the 
very nadir, the blackest depths of despondency from which he 
would never rise again, so now, as abruptly, and every bit as 
surely, he found himself poised at the zenith with every dream 
and every hope become a magnificent reality. 

Javni’s voice broke in on his thoughts. “ If you want/* she 
said, “ FI! lie with you again.” 

He put his hand on her head, tenderly. “ No, Javni,” he 
began, and stopped, unable to find words, or a gesture, which 
might help atone for his intention. Another woman might have 
gussed that intention, certainly Kiran would have gussed it; 
but not this child, as unsuspecting as one of her own goats. 
“ Javni . . .” 

A shadow rushed over their heads as the lammergeier swooped 
and sent the goats stempeding towards the ravine. Javni sprang 
to her feet and sped after them. “ La ! ” she cried. “ La, la, 

la!” . 

Anand watched her disappear among the trees. The sound 
of her voice died away. An insect ticked like a watch in the long 
grass at his feet, and wind rattled the bamboos. He thought: 
To-morrow I shall be on my way to Khatakpur with Kiran and 
Vikram and Firoze. To-day will have become yesterday, a 
memory without substance, and the places where I have walked 
and lain, where thoughts have occurred to me, and hopes, and 
visions, and fears—these will be empty spaces, the sunlight 
lying upon them as silently as it lies, now, upon these graves. 

Unbearable melancholy, a kind of dread, threatened to over¬ 
whelm him. He turned and went quickly to his horse, and not 
once, as he mounted and rode away, did he turn his head to see 
whether a figure stood amongst the trees watching the distance 
take him for ever from her uncomprehending eyes. 



PART TWO 



C LOUDS drifted over the landscape, trailing their shadows 
and bringing a promise of rain which never fell. Arthur 
Kipps felt the light plane move under him as effortlessly as a 
floating leaf. It was cool up here, nine hundred feet above the 
earth, making it hard to believe that on that baking crust men 
and beasts yearned for a breath of the long-delayed monsoon. 
Poor bloody fools, thought Kipps, absently. He had, during his 
three years in India, learned to swear like an Englishman. Poor 
bloody fools—if the monsoon didn’t fail them, something would. 

Banking slightly, he peered downward and saw a pair of 
bullocks toiling along a brown thread of road. Behind them a 
lorry staggered over the ruts, and Kipps guessed that the driver 
must be blowing his horn to exhaustion, trying to get the cart out 
of the way. What dust! It streamed behind the truck like the 
wake from a cabin cruiser. Better up here, thought Kipps, much 
better. Clean, fresh, no crowds, no smells. The air had an 
innocence like the sea at home, almost. One felt detached, one 
felt safe, one felt like oneself. And the plane was something one 
could understand as one understood things that were part of 
oneself, part of one’s thinking, part of one’s home. The plane 
was not made in India, it had nothing to do with India. If the 
plane could speak it would have spoken in English, not in Urdu, 
or Hindi, or Telegu, or Tamil ... He checked himself, frowning. 
My God, I’ve sure come along way from the days when I thought 
they were all wonderful I But one changes. One gets over being 
interested in the language, in the people, in the land. There 
are just too many of them. And that, when all’s said and done 
—and there’s been plenty said and done—that was the only 
charitable way to look at it. Too many of them and not enough 
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of anything else to go around, though you wouldn’t think so to 
look at it from up here in the spacious, the abundant sky. If 
people could live in the sky as they do on the land . . . what the 
hell! They’d soon overpopulate that too. Every chance you 
give them is just another opportunity for propagation. And that 
was not being unfair, that was telling the truth—the charitable 
truth. 

Losing altitude, Kipps watched other objects crawl over the 
flat surface below. His eyes picked up a spot of colour, a glint 
of metal, and he guessed that the little file of human beings must 
be a wedding party returning from its celebration, though it 
could of course be a funeral. An intricate system of walls and 
alleys, of courtyards and garden plots, slipped under the wings, 
and he wondered whether it could be the village where he had 
stopped once for a drink when hunting antelope with Vikram. 
But from the air all these villages looked alike. Everything looked 
alike—even the trees had, for Kipps, a certain monotony. A 
flash of colour, the sparkle of sunlight on a brass pot, these were 
swallowed at once in the prevailing drabness of the Indian scene. 
It can’t change, he told himself wearily. They can’t change, you 
can’t put new wine in old bottles, you can’t make a silk purse 
out of a monkey’s ear. People who spoke of the unchanging 
East were right—it was unchanging in its lethargy, its inertia, and 
all the excitement about independence, revolution, and renascence 
was so much bull. He’d been here long enough to find that out 
for himself, without the insistence of men who’d lived here all 
their lives. A people who lack the powers of invention are 
licked, and no one knew this better than the Indians themselves. 

He found himself recalling snatches of conversation which 
he’d had at one time or another with Her Highness the Rani of 
Khatakpur. She seemed to enjoy talking with him occasionally, 
because, she once observed, he was so delightfully gauche, so 
refreshingly American. Kipps had looked up the word gauche 
in his dictionary and had not felt especially flattered, but decided 
to let it pass. Her Highness was, after all, no more complimentary 
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to her own people than to others. There were times when she 
shocked him by her candour on the subject. What, was it she’d 
said a month ago when the riots broke out in Calcutta ? 

“ This is nothing. You have not yet seen what Indians can 
do to Indians.” She seemed quite devoid of illusion, even of 
patriotism where her country was concerned. “ My country ? ” 
she’d echoed, with a laugh, when he ventured, quite respectfully, 
to reprove her. “ My dear boy, no Indian looks on India as his 
country. Foreigners have always loved the land better than we 
do. . . . They have fallen in love with it as men do with a mis¬ 
tress, retiring only when tired and old to the dull wives of their 
bosom—their own homes. This shocks you, doesn’t it ? It’s 
true nevertheless. It is why w r e have been governed, and success¬ 
fully governed, by a handful of people whom we could have 
thrown into the sea a long time ago if we had really wanted to.” 

“ It looks,” Kipps had reminded her, “ as if some of you were 
getting ready to do just that.” 

She shook her head. “ As an American,” she said, “ you 
are impressed, are you not, by this revolt of a downtrodden people? 
You cannot help but identify your history with ours, especially 
since the enemy is the same ! But even in your country there 
was a division of feeling, was there not ? Yes, yes, I can see that 
you disapprove of my attitude. You think I am not a true Indian. 
But perhaps as an Indian I can see better what is in store for us 
than you can. After the English we shall have the lawyers, after 
the lawyers the bunnias , and not till then, Kipps, my dear boy— 
not till then shall we see a revolution worthy of the name.” 

Oh, she had shocked him all right, this slender, feminine 
creature in her charming dress, with her soft, unemphatic voice 
and her delicate and deceptive air. Of course, one could hardly 
describe her Highness as Indian, or her son either. Education, 
association, sympathy, had given to both an ineradicable slant 
away from their own kind. If this had made them cynical it had 
likewise made them worried—and why not, if you believed, and 
had reason for believing, that a change in the political set-up 
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meant simply the exchange of one set of bosses for another ? 

The Khatakpur dynasty, so Kipps had been told—and 
numerous volumes of biography in the Palace library so testified— 
the Khatakpur dynasty had lasted a thousand years. There had 
been no prognostication of its end—by violent overthrow or in 
an inglorious fizzle of compromise, this year or next. And of 
course Indians believed in foreverness. Even, her Highness 
believed in it, despite her sophistication. 

Kipps would have liked to argue the point; he wanted to say 
intelligent and inspiring things about his own country, and about 
hers. Two years ago, perhaps even a year ago, he might have 
said these things. He might have spoken sincerely. He might 
even have lost his temper and possibly his job in the process 
known as speaking one’s mind. But now he discovered that he 
just didn’t care enough. That was what happened to you if you 
stayed in the country and moved about amongst the ordinary mass 
of people. You found you just didn’t care enough to argue with 
them or about them. And when they turned from attacking the 
English to attacking each other, you found you cared less. 

They’re really hopeless, thought Kipps, as he flew the airplane 
far above the brown, mottled Indian landscape, between lightly 
moving clouds which changed from the colour of flowers to the 
bruised hue of grapes. And yet, to care had been a good feeling. 
It had been fun to feel surprised, to find oneself on the alert, 
one’s capacity for shock, for excitement, for interest, for pity, 
still in what one might call the virgin state. But in the end one 
became like the Indians themselves—one ceased to care. 

He flew low over another village. Dogs, ducks, guinea-fowl 
scattered at the noise of the engine, naked children stared upward, 
shielding their eyes with their hands. A pony threw its rider over 
its head and went plunging off across the fields, and Kipps laughed, 
craning back for a glimpse of the disgruntled rider picking himself 
up and winding yards of turban round his head. Serve you right, 
said Kipps. Lazy bastard, must weigh all of a ton, riding a poor 
beast half your size. Yes, and that was another thing about them. 
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Their cruelty. It beat anything he had ever seen in his life, 
anywhere, at any time. Even in his worst dreams. It was a 
cruelty which amounted almost to an abstraction, for it was 
unstudied, it could not be labelled, as it might in another society, 
as being sadistic or perverse. It was simply the cruelty of com¬ 
plete indifference—a failure of the human imagination. The 
cruelty of the ekka-drivers he’d seen lashing their game little 
ponies in the stifle, that soft area between the hindlegs where it 
would hurt worse. And the seller of turtle meat, keeping the 
creature alive so that the meat would remain “ fresh ” ! And the 
cattle, branded in scallops, embroidered with red-hot irons, the 
unhealed sores crawling with worms. And the dogs . . . Cripes ! 
The dogs at every railway station from one end of the country to 
the other—starving, scrofulous, maimed, ownerless. Kipps could 
not forget an incident in some bazaar a few months ago. It had 
seemed to him to epitomize everything strange and contradictory 
in the land. He’d almost stepped on a litter of pariah puppies 
and had had difficulty in identifying them as dogs, or indeed as 
living things. Hairless with mange, ribs pushing through their 
raw skin, legs trembling from starvation, these creatures could 
still summon enough energy to roll in the filthy street—playing. 
The Indians to whom Kipps had protested had stared at him with 
amused, or puzzled, or indifferent eyes. Well, he’d expostulated 
with himself afterward, what the hell do you expect from people 
who treat their own kind as something less than beasts ? And he 
remembered the beggars, the lepers, the cripples whose hideous 
bodies crept towards you from every hole and corner. Indians 
could blame the English for a good deal, but no Englishman had 
ever forbidden an Indian the practice of charity, humaneness, 
hygiene. And civic responsibility had never been designated a 
political crime, had it ? They didn’t care, that was all there was 
to it. They just didn’t care. 

Far beneath him something quivered and broke in flakes of 
living green and silver. He was flying over a grove of palms. JHe 
liked palms. Dignified and regal, combining as they did the 
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exotid with the familiar, palms reminded him of home. He’d 
seen palms in California and in Florida. Homesickness swept 
over him and faded again as it always did in the strangest way, 
with a vision that never varied, a vision whose significance he 
had never understood. It was perhaps less a vision than a vignette 
recalled with an intensity as vivid as it seemed irrelevant, a vignette 
of a street corner in his native town—a strip of sidewalk with 
people walking along it, a drugstore at one corner and a clothing 
store at the other, the whole thing seen in an overcast light, in a 
season which might be fall, or early spring. Kipps had traversed 
that sidewalk an uncounted number of times; it was perfectly 
familiar to him but entirely without importance or even interest. 
He could not remember a single incident which might have 
caused that particular spot to remain fixed in his memory. There 
were other memories, personal, and poignant, which he could 
summon at will, but it had remained for this one to dispel, in a 
second, his occasional fierce longing for home and his own people. 

Looking down he picked up the landmarks which divided the 
independent State of Khatakpur from the rest of India. He had 
flown over it so Often that he knew it by heart—the towns, the 
villages, the fields with their wellheads, the strips of jungle, dry 
river beds, and the groves and gardens thirsting, now, for rain. 
And it looked tranquil enough to-day, quite unlike the way he’d 
seen it a few months before, when clots of humanity streamed 
over the plains and smoke from burning villages rose high in the 
air. It was a land which repaired itself almost as fast as it was 
destroyed. The dead were buried or burned, the living picked 
up the crumbs, life went on. 

There was, however, one village that had not, so far, been 
rebuilt. Morbidly curious, Kipps circled ov& it. Broken walls 
stood like decayed teeth, the bones of dead cattle shone white 
amongst the debris, and he could see vultures stalking in the 
ruins of what had once been a room, its charred bedstead propped, 
like a corpse, in one comer, its unroofed doorway gaping into 
space. 
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Next he was flying over Khatakpur City, the pinks and blues 
and greens of its architecture scored with dazzling white, criss¬ 
crossed by reddish channels of highway, street, and lane. Kipps 
was forced to admit that it possessed a beauty which he found 
puzzling, impressing him as it did as something at once fresh 
and faded, vital and diseased. The design, at first, seemed 
appropriately antique, with the Mosque at the centre dominating 
the whole, and the ruined temples on the outskirts, temples where, 
so Kipps had been told, Vikram's ancestors had offered human 
sacrifice to the insatiable gods. In that day the community had 
been entirely Hindu, but with the Mogul conquest the population 
—or such of it as survived—was converted to Islam, and Islamic 
it had remained, with the exception of its ruling dynasty which had 
somehow retained the ancient faith, and with it the gadi y or throne. 

In Kipps’ eyes the architecture of Khatakpur was no more than 
a reflection of all the contradictions, subtle, sometimes comic, of 
its society. Seen from an altitude of five hundred feet the society 
—those leisurely figures, gaily apparelled or almost nude—held, 
for Kipps, the same perplexing charm as the place itself. The 
babus on bicycles, the little dark kids in skimpy English dress, 
these helped reinforce the element of comedy, striking enough in 
an apparition which floated-into view under his left wing—the 
Town Hall, built forty years ago, a cross between Rockefeller 
Centre and the Taj Mahal. Yes, seen from the vantage point of 
birds and airmen Khatakpur had its charm all right. It touched 
something in Kipps, moved him in a way quite different from 
that vision of the street corner at home. And how strange that 
this view of an ancient Indian city should inspire a nostalgia, not 
for home, but for another place, a spot remote yet familiar, for 
something once known, once felt, now only dimly apprehended. 
Could it by chance be nostalgia for Khatakpur itself—a foretaste 
of longings and regrets as yet unrealized ? Could it be love, 
grudging, unacknowledged, for its people ? A desire, ruthlessly 
repressed, rather frightening, to belong to, to become part of it 
and of its humid, intimate, intricate permanence ? 
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He flew over the police barracks, the hospital, the high school, 
where boys were playing cricket on the sun-baked maidan. Now 
he was approaching the Palace grounds. Ponds and canals wound 
among the green lawns and avenues of palms and poincianas. 
The Palace before him, its sandstone dome flanked by minarets 
of white marble, its verandas and cupolas screened with elaborate 
designs of the same two materials. Vikram’s grandfather had 
built the place seventy-five years before, and here as elsewhere in 
Khatakpur the influence of the Moguls warred against Victoria's 
prim exuberance, the battle ending in a draw, with possibly a 
slight edge in favour of the Emperor Shah Jehan. 

Kipps could see the wrought-iron gates guarded by sentries, 
and the blue and white standard floating over the main entrance. 
The standard was raised only when the ruler was in residence, 
and Kipps nodded at sight of it. So Vikram had arrived. Good ! 
Life at Khatakpur was always more exciting with his Highness 
around, provided he didn't get too drunk or relapse into one of 
his prolonged princely sulks. 

Kipps dipped his wings, then soared away towards the airfield 
a mile distant. He circled this twice, landed, and taxied up to the 
hangar, where a Palace aide awaited him in a jeep. Kipps' Indian 
mechanic ran up to take charge of the plane, and Kipps addressed 
him in the peculiar blend of English and Hindustani which passed 
for communication between them : “ She's all right, Hari Singh. 
Flew like a bloody bird. Doesn't need a thing done to her, 
samja ? Just keep your hands off her and see to it that everyone 
else does, that’s all. No monkeying about, understand ? I'll be 
back to-night and have a dekko to make sure she’s just as I'm 
leaving her now. Samja ? Understand ? ” 

“ Understand, Sghib.” 

44 Acchi bat” He turned to the aide, a young man dressed in 
the khaki uniform of the British Army, wearing a beret, and with 
the Khatakpur insignia on his shoulders and brassard. 41 Hullo, 
Satish. I see the boss is home again.” 

44 His Highness arrived this morning.” 
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44 How is he ? Oh look, just to make sure will you din it into 
Hari Singh’s head that I meant what I just said—there’s to be no 
fooling with the plane when I’m not present ? I just want to 
make it quite clear.” 

44 Certainly.” Satish spoke to the mechanic in the curt accents 
of authority, and the man replied with protests and deferential 
salaams. 

They returned to the jeep and Kipps said : 44 They’re like 
kids when they get hold of a piece of machinery—like kids or like 
monkeys.” 

He had forgotten, as he often did, that he was criticizing 
Indians to an Indian, but Satish’s face remained impassive. Like 
his master, he had been educated in England and spoke with a 
powerful English accent. Kipps suspected him of being a good 
deal of a snob, and he sometimes wondered how far Satish was to 
be trusted in other matters. He was, after all, a nephew of the 
deposed favourite, Chari Prasad. There had been hints to the 
effect that the Rani had decided to keep Satish at the Palace as 
a sort of hostage for Chari’s good behaviour, but, of course, there 
was no knowing with these people. . . . One never could be sure 
when one was hearing the truth, or whom one could trust, or 
whom not to trust. The mechanic, Hari Singh, for example. 
A good man, keen-witted, faithful, obedient. Yet he was not 
above stealing gasoline from the hangar and selling it on the black 
market. Kipps had caught him at it, had lectured him, fired 
him, and—on his piteous entreaties—reinstated him. When all 
was said and done Hari Singh was still more to be depended on 
than any of the numerous aspirants who regularly and inde- 
fatigably presented themselves for his job. 

44 His Highness,” Satish was saying as they climbed into the 
jeep, 44 his Highness looks very well. He has brought some guests 
with him.” 

44 Americans ? ” Kipps asked, hopefully. 

44 Indians. Not very interesting, I should say, from the looks 
of them.” 
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44 Has he seen his mother ? ” 

44 She was present when he arrived.” 

44 Any fireworks ? ” 

Satish smiled faintly. He had beautiful white teeth. 44 You 
should know by now that there are never any fireworks in public.” 

44 Td got the feeling, somehow, that she was mad at him about 
something.” 

Satish made no reply. They drove away from the airfield and 
set off at top speed towards the Palace, narrowly missing an old 
crone and her flock of goats. 

44 Bloody old fool,” muttered Satish, swerving back into the 
road. 44 They never look where they’re going.” 

44 You probably don’t realize it, but these machines turn over 
damned easy.” 

44 It’s perfectly all right, really.” 

44 1 don’t specially want to die this way.” 

44 Silly of you, old chap.” 

Go piss up a rope, thought Kipps, and the conversation 
lapsed unt^l the Palace gates swung open to admit them, and the 
sentries came smartly to attention. Satish said in his suave 
English voice : 44 His Highness asked me to tell you that he would 
like to have you come to his rooms as soon as you arrived.” 


XVI 


K IPPS found Vikram in the latter’s bedroom on the upper 
floor of the Palace. Vikram, half dressed, lay face down on 
the bed while his personal masseur bent over him, massaging his 
limbs with coconut oil. An electric fan whirled overhead, 
diffusing the mingled odours of oil and of jasmine flowers from 
a garland thrown carelessly on a nearby chair. Kipps hesitated 
at the door. “ Hullo, your Highness.” 
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“ Hullo, Kipps. Come in.” 

Kipps removed the garland and draped it over a bedpost. 
“ Cigarette, your Highness ? ” 

“ How the devil do you expect me to smoke lying on my 
face ? ” Then, in Hindi to the masseur : “ Hurry, Heera Lai, 
and get out.” 

Heera Lai, a slight, wiry Hindu dressed in spotless white, 
continued his ministrations without looking up. Expressionless, 
aloof, the personality of this man always affected Kipps un¬ 
pleasantly. One could neither forget his presence nor quite 
ignore it, as one could the presence of most servants. No doubt 
Heera’s appearance contributed to this impression of a mind at 
once attentive, calculating, and sly, for he had a long yellow face, 
eyes which seemed never to open normally like the eyes of other 
people, and a pair of really extraordinary ears which stood at right 
angles from his narrow skull. The size and position of these 
organs had long since earned their owner the sobriquet of “ The 
Bat.” It was generally agreed that Heera Lai served his master 
—and his master’s mother—in more ways than one, for he was 
said to be the purveyor of interesting gossip, a Palace spy, a 
political go-between, and a pander discreet beyond belief. 

Kipps’ own mistrust of the man was purely instinctive, and 
he was glad when the massage came to an end and Heera Lai 
bowed himself out of the room. 

Vikram swung off the bed, thrust his feet into a pair of white 
chappahy and buttoned a silk bush-shirt over his brown, muscular 
breast. He had a sleek, rested, lazy look. An expensive animal, 
thought Kipps, and said, suddenly: “ Has it occurred to you 
that you might get very fat ? ” 

Vikram eyed himself in the mirror. “ I do seem to have put 
on a bit, don’t I ? Not enough exercise.” 

“ Not even dissipation ? ” 

M With the Hamidullahs ? God, no.” 

4 * Had a good time ? ” 

M Not bad. Dull, though.” 
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There was a slight pause. Then Vikram looked at him. “ The 
plane all right ? ” 

“ Don’t worry—she’s dandy. I’ve been taking her up two or 
three times a week to keep her tuned up. Why didn’t you let 
me know when you were coming home ? I could have met you 
at Delhi and flown you back.” 

“ I was with friends. Have you met them yet, by the way ? ” 

Kipps remembered the three young Indians he’d noticed as 
he passed through the drawing-room downstairs. They were 
standing together with the diffident air of newcomers at a loss 
what to do with themselves. 

“ I haven’t been formally introduced, if that’s what you mean. 
Satish ran me back from the airfield and said you wanted to see 
me.” 

“ I did. I wondered whether you had anything special in 
the way of news.” 

“ Nothing special, no.” He hesitated. “ I don’t want to 
carry tales, but I wish you’d check with someone about the guards 
at the airfield. I asked for men to be stationed at intervals at 
every possible point of approach, but flying in this morning I saw 
that the south-east end was quite unguarded.” 

“ I’ll see Colonel Naresh about it to-day. How have things 
been while I was away ? ” 

“ Quiet enough, I guess. There are the usual rumours 
flying round. Muslims to be secreting arms, Hindus to be 
marshalling forces on the State borders—that sort of thing. The 
Sangh’s been making trouble, too, so I hear.” 

“ The Sangh ? It’s been banned for months.” 

“ You should know. Outwardly, at any rate, things seem to 
have settled down. Maybe they’re just waiting, like the rest of 
us, to see what the British really mean to do.” 

" And then ? ” 

“ After that it’s anybody’s guess, isn’t it ? ” 

“ But what’s your opinion ? You’re an independent observer. 
You must have some ideas.” 
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Kipps shrugged. “ Honestly, Vikram, I don’t know.” He 
added quickly : 

“ I think your mother’s done a good job while you’ve been 
gone. It can’t have been easy for her.” 

Vikram seemed not to hear this. He was lighting a 
cigarette. 

“ And Satish ? ” he asked, throwing the match into the fire¬ 
place. “ How does he seem to you, these days ? ” 

Kipps smiled. Vikram’s circumlocution always amused him. 
“ He seems well, though I can’t say that his accent has improved 
any since you’ve been gone.” 

“ What I meant to ask was, has he been attentive—you know, 
punctual, respectful, so on. I have to depend on others to tell 
me these things. It’s important that I should know.” 

You’ve got Heera Lai, thought Kipps—why come to me for 
information ? 

He replied, lightly, that so far as he was aware Captain Satish 
had discharged his duties with the utmost punctiliousness. “ I 
don’t have much to do with him anyway, as you know. I’ve 
been busy, too.” 

Busy was hardly a precise description of his activities during 
the past two months ; aside from keeping his Highness’s plane 
in perfect flying order and executing an occasional mission by 
air to and from Delhi and Calcutta, Kipps’ duties were light 
enough, and permitted ample leisure for his own pursuits, if he 
had any. Since he was not by nature studious or meditative, 
time had become something of a burden, and the longing for 
excitement—any excitement, at any price—had increased with the 
tedious passage of days. There were evenings spent at the Club, 
where one played bridge with the officers of the State militia, 
and, occasionally, with their beautiful, shy, inarticulate wives. 
Or one got drunk with some of the younger men and with the 
few washed-out Europeans who earned their living in one 
obscure job or another as State employees. Meddling in Palace 
politics was not to his taste, and Vikram knew it. 


x 
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“ Chari has gone,” he remarked, suddenly. “ I'm told he got 
sick.” 

“ His heart,” said Vikram, shrugging. 

“ I’m sorry. He seemed like a good egg. About the best 
you had, if you don’t mind my saying so.” 

“ He was getting too old for the job. I think Firoze will do 
as well, if not better.” 

“ Firoze ? ” 

“ He’s my friend, the son of Nawab Hamidullah.” Vikram’s 
voice took on an unusual warmth. “ You’ll like Firoze.” 

Kipps thought again of the young Indians downstairs. A 
fleeting appraisal had failed to impress him one way or another. 
More hangers-on, he’d decided in passing. Poor relations or 
indigent friends come to lay their heads at the princely feet in 
fealty—and expectation, no doubt. 

Vikram said : “ You’ve heard of Nawab Hamidullah and his 
wife ? ” 

“ Vaguely. Anti-British, weren’t they ? ” 

Vikram smiled. “ Very. They’re Muslims, members of the 
Congress, and of great influence and prestige.” 

“ I see,” said Kipps. “ What’s their attitude on the question 
of Pakistan ? ” 

“ They’re against it, of course. But they’re shrewd. Good 
people to have on our side.” 

“ And Firoze ? ” 

“ I want him to take Chari’s place. He’s quite without exper¬ 
ience, but he is very intelligent, and I feel that I can depend on him.” 

“ Couldn’t you depend on Chari ? ” 

Vikram gave him a quick glance. “ Of course. Why do 
you ask ? ” 

“ There’s a story going round that you got rid of Chari for 
reasons that had nothing to do with his ill health.” 

“ There are always stories like that.” 

f< Sure,” said Kipps, dryly. “ Still, I liked Chari. He always 
saw to it that 1 got my pay.” 
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Vikram laughed. “ Firoze will see to that from now on ! ” 

They smoked in silence for a little while. Kipps was thinking: 
There is no accounting for them. Step on their corns, as Chari 
probably did, in the course of his duty, and out you go. Will 
they try that on me, I wonder ? He met Vikram’s eyes, and the 
Prince shook his head. 

“ You needn’t worry, old chap.” 

“ I’m not worrying. I might, though, if I were in your shoes.” 

Again Vikram shook his head. “ If worse comes to the 
worst, we’ll get out, my mother and I. So far as I’m concerned 
I don’t intend to let it . . 

After a pause Kipps said : “ And the other friends, who are 
they ? ” 

“ Anand and Kiran Karpal. Anand is a painter and I’ve 
commissioned him to do my portrait.” 

“ He was wearing a Congress cap, I noticed.” 

44 Oh yes, he’s an ardent nationalist, so is his wife.” 

Kipps sighed. Ardent nationalists bored him. It would be a y 
different matter if one could know the real thing—Gandhi, 
Nehru, and the others. But how many of us ever get a chance 
to know the real thing ? We deal, of necessity, with the third 
rate, or at best with the second. With them we live, with them, 
perhaps, we die. Well, he knew his own job, he knew why he 
was in Khatakpur, and, when all was said and done, he knew 
what it was he was waiting for. The airplane had not been 
bought without a fairly definite idea of its future usefulness. 
The day would surely come when his role would be clear enough, 
and six thousand rupees a year was not too mean a compensation 
for the ultimate enactment of that role and its unspoken respon¬ 
sibilities. 

He said abruptly: 14 I’m glad you’re back, Vikram. It’s 
been dull without you. How about some shikar to celebrate ? ” 

Vikram nodded absently and continued to sit, smoking and 
swinging his foot in its white leather chappal . He was thinking 
of the long journey down from the hills. How hot it had been, 
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how dusty, tedious and boring. The electric fans were out of 
order, there was no water in the washbasin of his coupe, the safety 
latches on the doors would not work, and at every stop he and 
Firoze were disturbed by people trying to get in. Anand and 
Kiran had the adjoining compartment, and during the day they 
tried to lighten the tedium by visiting back and forth. But Kiran 
had been silent and depressed, worrying about her child whom 
she’d left behind with Ram Das and his wife. Unsure of himself, 
Anand’s manner had veered from the overbearing to the obse¬ 
quious, and Firoze alone retained a good humour which somehow 
carried all four of them through the ordeal with a minimum ex¬ 
pense of temper and nerves. 

Looking forward with a mixture of dread and defiance to the 
first encounter with his mother, Vikram had been relieved to find 
her, on his arrival, as charming as he could have wished, although 
she had, in the course of her greeting, found an opportunity to 
dart a small and deadly glance in his direction. “ Go and have 
your bath,” she had said, giving him a little push. “ Then come 
to me in my room.” And she had herself escorted his guests to 
theirs, leaving him with leisure for his reflections. That there was 
a scene in store he had no doubt. Heera Lai’s reports had not been 
reassuring in regard to the Rani’s temper and to the temper of the 
State itself. Chari’s dismissal had roused a storm of speculation, 
largely of an unfavourable nature, only slightly mitigated by the 
reasons given out by the Legislative Council and by Chari himself. 
The Council, as everyone knew, would do exactly what the Palace 
dictated. The English Resident had no actual power, nowadays, 
to affect that decision, especially since Chari, out of pride, perhaps 
out of a characteristic dogged loyalty, had himself publicly 
pleaded the excuse of ill health. And yet, how prevent his 
becoming a martyr who might easily become a focus for the 
dissident forces in the State ? This was where Heera Lai entered 
into the picture, entered unobtrusively, almost, one might say, 
invisibly, moving from city to bazaar, from town to village, sowing 
a suspicion here and a doubt there till what had been as clear as 
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crystal became, in the end, blurred past all defining. That Heera 
himself was scarcely above suspicion made little difference to the 
few who happened to know him, and to the thousands who didn’t 
know him it made no difference at all. 

Vikram stirred restlessly and got up, following Kipps to the 
window. It overlooked several acres of lawn, in the centre of 
which there grew an enormous pipal tree. Kipps had been told 
numerous tales about the history and significance of this tree. 
The pipal is sacred to Hindus, and there used in past times to be 
a shrine beneath this one, a shrine dedicated to the worship of 
Kali, or Vishnu, or Shiva, or one of the multitude of Hindu 
deities whose names he could never remember. The shrine had 
long since disappeared and nowadays the tree served merely as 
a gigantic sunshade for tea-parties and for Palace receptions on 
summer afternoons. Its dense and compact shape, the richness 
of its shadow, the sense it gave of an immeasurable antiquity, 
had always impressed the American. But to-day it excited quite 
another train of thought, and an idea which had occurred to him 
before crossed his mind again. “ You know, Vikram,” he said, 
“ if it were not for that tree the lawn would make a perfect landing 
strip in an emergency.” 

“ I suppose it would,” said Vikram. 

Kipps said : “ You could come straight in from the airfield 
and land plumb under these windows.” 

“ Why should you want to ? ” 

“ I was thinking, just in case . . 

“ In case of what ? ” 

“ Well,” Kipps said lightly, “ suppose there should be trouble 
and you found yourself cut off, here at the Palace. Oh, you know 
the kind of thing we’ve talked over before. It would be mighty 
handy to have a landing strip so close.” 

Vikram stared at the tree. “ Yes,” he nodded. “ Yes, I 
suppose it would.” 

They were silent, and presently three figures walked out from 
a doorway below and crossed the lawn towards the tree. 
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“ Your friends/* Kipps said. “ The girl’s not bad looking, 
is she ? ” 

Kiran and Anand, accompanied by Firoze, reached the pipal 
and stood in its shadow, gazing up at its laced and intertwined 
branches. Wind stirred the heart-shaped leaves and set them, in 
their hundreds, in their thousands, whispering together, and to 
the young men at the window it seemed as if the human figures 
beneath diminished, dematerialized, and as unaccountably 
reappeared in the interminable and restless play of light, and air, 
and shadow. 


XVII 


“ y^iONTRARY to what you may be thinking,** remarked her 
V^Highness to Vikram, half an hour later, “ and contrary to 
what your informants have no doubt told you, I am not in the 
least angry.** 

Her eyes, large, like his, but more brilliant and more varied 
in their expression, gave no hint of the malice by which he felt 
sure she was, at that moment, animated. “1 am not angry,** she 
repeated, 4< nor, actually, am I surprised by your lack of considera¬ 
tion for my feelings. But I do think that you owe me an explana¬ 
tion.** 

Vikram seated himself a little distance from where she sat on 
a sofa between tall windows giving on a view of the Palace gates 
and the avenue of palms. An electric fan in the ceiling rustled 
the papers on her desk and caused the petals to fall, one by one, 
from a bowl of roses at her elbow. In spite of the fan the air was 
warm, burdened with the scent of roses and the special fragrance 
of her clothing. 

Remembering the glance she had given him on his arrival, 
Vikram had come to his mother’s room expecting a scene, and 
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he would, in his present mood, have rather welcomed one, for 
Heera Lai’s information, though tactfully worded, had merely 
served to revive his sense of persecution and outraged dignity. 

The Rani, said Heera, was furious at the balking of her plans 
for installing Nawab Hamidullah in Chari’s place. Without 
waiting word from him, Vikram, the Raja of Khatakpur, without 
the slightest assurance that Hamidullah would even consider the 
offer, she had permitted rumours of its acceptance to circulate 
through the usual channels of communication—by hints, contra¬ 
dictions, affirmations, denials, and assent. Thus, should Hami¬ 
dullah accept, the public would have been prepared for the fact; 
should he refuse, the fact that the offer had ever been made 
would be effectually denied by the same means. Oh, she was 
clever, she was altogether too clever ! 

“ Explanations ? ” he echoed, thickly. “ Explanations ? I 
owe you explanations ? Isn’t this . . . aren’t you . . He 
stammered to a standstill, and she regarded him for a minute with 
gentle, considering eyes. Then : 

“ It is you who are angry, but why should you be ? You have 
done exactly what you pleased. You have suited yourself. Is it 
strange that I should want to know why you never bothered to 
answer my letter ? ” 

“ That letter 1 ” 

“ Wasn’t it clear enough ? ” 

“ Oh yes, it was clear enough. It was quite clear to me that 
you went deliberately over my head to get rid of Chari.” 

“ Not over your head. You had given me authority to act in 
your behalf during your absence. It was an emergency. I had 
to act at once, to do what you would have been forced to do if 
you had been here.” 

“ You forget that Chari was my friend. And out of a clear 
sky . . 

“ No, Vikram. The sky was not clear. And Chari had gone 
a long way from being your friend.” 

” I do not believe it. I trusted him. If I had been here he 
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and I could have talked matters over, understood one another.” 

“ There was nothing to prevent his writing to you, my son. 
There was no reason why, had he wanted to, he could not have 
gone over my head and carried his grievance—if he had one— 
direct to you.” 

Vikram gave her a venomous glance. “ You extracted no 
promise from him not to do so ? You made no threats against 
him or against his family ? He accepted meekly, without protest ? 
That does not sound to me like Chari Prasad.” 

“ He accepted the inevitable. And doesn’t it occur to you 
that it was less painful, less embarrassing, that I should have had 
the job of dismissing him, than that you should have had it ? ” 

Vikram gave a short laugh. “ I doubt whether you found it 
painful or embarrassing. Why not be frank and admit that you 
were tired of him ? ” 

Further, unforgivable words crowded to his lips, but he 
restrained them. There was a brief pause, then Komala shrugged. 
“ Yes, I was tired of him. You were about to add that he was 
probably tired of me. Well, that was true, also. I am not 
trying to deceive you—why should I ? You and I must live, and 
we shall very likely die, together. It is just as well that we have 
things clear between us, isn’t it ? ” 

” You still haven’t made clear what was at the bottom of 
Chari’s going, or what you expected to gain from putting Hami- 
dullah in his place ! ” 

“ I am trying to make it clear. I admit that I acted precipi¬ 
tately, but I had good reason. I know how fond you were of 
Chari, and how successfully he had insinuated himself into your 
confidence. He gave in to you. He indulged and pampered you 
as though you were a child of six. He understood you very well, 
far better than you could possibly understand him. No, let me 
finish. A minute ago I asked for an explanation of you, but I 
see now that it is better you have mine first.” 

“ I haven’t come here to be scolded.” He rose, but she quelled 
him with a glance. 
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“ You are not being scolded. It is simply that you are so 
accustomed to hypocrisy that you do not recognize the truth when 
you see it. I knew that if I delayed much longer, that if I allowed 
Chari to remain till you came home, he would, as he had so often 
done in the past, twist you round his little finger. And I feared 
that he might succeed in doing, at last, what he had planned from 
the very beginning—he might have turned you against me. In 
that event you would have been defenceless indeed. So should 
I have been. So, in the long run, would Khatakpur. ,> 

Vikram sat down again, his temper subsiding into a puffy 
sullenness, and his mother continued : “ For the past two years 
I have watched Chari Prasad’s attempts to take you over—to take 
you over body and soul. I’ve watched and waited because 
I wanted to be sure. Chari is a clever man. It takes a long time 
—sometimes too long—to make sure of such a man’s real motives. 
It might have taken Chari longer than two years and in the end it 
would have made little difference whether he took you over or 
whether he did not, since in either event the chances were strongly 
against your survival, or mine.” 

He was silent now, watching her with sulky, mistrustful eyes. 

4 4 The events of the past few years have forced us to make 
decisions,” said the Rani, 44 in Khatakpur as everywhere else. 
Chari’s design for a peaceful and unobtrusive seizure of power 
through you could no longer wait. If it is true that he wanted the 
State for the Congress party, it is even more true that he wanted 
it for himself. He could, in other words, rule through you, or 
he could have put you aside and ceded the State to whichever 
new government took the place of the English. Tw t o obstacles 
have stood in Chari’s way—you, as head of an ancient Hindu 
system, were one obstacle, the Muslim majority in the State was 
another. In order to reach you, Chari knew that he had to do 
so through me. He attempted to solve that problem by making 
himself my lover.” 

She smiled wrryly. 44 It was not difficult, for he was attractive, 
and I trusted him and enjoyed his companionship. Women are 
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notoriously slow to face the truth about their lovers, since to do 
so compels them to face the truth about themselves, and in this 
case the truth about myself was that I had made a stupid, a 
criminally stupid mistake. It was when I woke up to this know¬ 
ledge that I began to watch Chari. And when he realized that 
I no longer trusted him, he tried to poison me.” 

Vikram rose and walked to the far end of the room. He stood 
for some minutes with his back to his mother, and when at last he 
turned she saw that his face was congested with passion. “Howyou 
can sit there telling me these lies ! Pm not as big a fool as you 
seem to think. . . . You’d stop at nothing . . . you think I know 
nothing ! All Chari was trying to do, all he has ever tried to do, 
was to steer a steady course through all this muddle ... to save us, 
you and me, to save the State. And you tell me . . . you tell ...” 

“ If that’s what you believe, then why don’t you send me 
away and bring Chari back to Khatakpur ? You are Raja here. 
There is nothing to prevent your doing what you please.” 

“ This talk of poison . . . this vicious nonsense ! ” 

Komala drew her sari closer about her shoulders and sat 
silently regarding her hands. They were small, narrow, and 
ringless. Only on her wrists did she wear jewels, a bracelet of 
uncut sapphires on one, and on the other, thin bands of gold. 
For the rest there was a telling simplicity about her appearance, 
studied to the last detail, from the gossamer white of her sari 
with its narrow border of gold, and her choli, or blouse, of the 
same material, to the black and gold sandals on her feet. 

Presently, unmoved by her son’s outburst, she said : “ I could 
have waited, of course, and allowed you to find proof in my dead 
body. However, I thought—rightly or wrongly—that I might be 
of more service to you alive.” 

“ Everyone looked up to Chari! Everyone respected him, 
believed in him.” 

“ They had good reason. Do you imagine that anyone could 
have respected him and believed in him more than I, who took 
him for my lover ? ” 
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44 You have no business to make such a shameless statement 
before your own son ! ” 

Komala laughed. “ You are speaking to your mother,” she 
reminded him, in mock reproof. “ Not to a village woman who 
wears shame in one nostril and a ring in the other ! ” 

“ Mother . . .” he began, but she cut him short with a sudden 
gesture of impatience. “ Come here, my child. Come and sit 
near me. Calm yourself. It’s too warm for this pacing to and 
fro.” 

He obeyed, reluctant but helpless. And so it almost invariably 
happened that she made him look small when he would have 
looked big, that she deprived him, by a single sure and unpre¬ 
dictable move, of the relief which an emotional outburst might 
have afforded his self-respect. She treated him like a child . . . 
like a child ! Well, what was he if not a child ? Tears filled his 
eyes, he began to sniff. 

“ Come,” she said, beckoning, her voice suddenly soft, 
sonorous as he remembered it when he was, in fact, a little child. 
“ Come, darling.” 

He stumbled across the room and subsided at her feet. “ I 

don’t know whom to trust-” he muttered, sniffing into the 

handkerchief which she held to his nose. 

“ Blow, my sweet.” 

He blew. “—whom to trust, where to turn . . 

Komala drew his head to her breast, rocking him gently. 

“ My child, we must trust each other.” 

44 But Chari .. .” 

44 I^et us forget Chari for a moment. There are other things 
to be discussed. The question, for instance, of Nawab Hami- 
dullah.” 

44 Hamidullah would never have done. I can’t understand 
why you should have picked him.” 

“ You know that the post itself is not important. We have 
men here who could have filled it well enough. But Chari stood 
for more—for far more—than the mere performance of his official 
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duties. What I wanted was an excuse to bring Hamidullah to 

Khatakpur. Hamidullah and Rasula, both of them.” 

“ My God ! It would have been like having a pair of mission¬ 
aries in the place. You have no idea how dull they are. They 
don’t even like one to smoke.” 

“ Yes, it would have been dull, I realize that. We’d have 
been obliged to behave ourselves, rather, would we not ? ” She 
gave him a slight hug. “But the stakes, I felt, were worth it.” 

“ The stakes ? ” 

“ Surely you are not so dense as not to see what is happening 
round us ? ” There was a note almost of desperation in her voice. 
“ Whatever occurs elsewhere in the country has its repercussions 
here. And the situation is not getting better. It is—you must 
know this—it is getting w r orse.” 

Vikram was silent, half sitting and half kneeling on the floor 
at her feet, while she leaned above him, emphasizing her words 
with caresses, tender and impatient at the same time. He became 
conscious of her warmth, her fragrance, of the shape of her breast 
under his cheek. 

“ It would be absurd if it were not so dangerous. It’s reached 
a point where people won’t speak to each other any more. Hindus, 
Muslims, men and women who’ve been friends for years, whose 
parents and grandparents were friends, have suddenly become 
suspicious and fearful of each other. Every jealousy, every petty 
spite, every grudge has taken on this communal tinge. It’s like 
a virus, even here under our roof! Satish walks out of the room 
when Husein comes in, and Heera Lai tells me that the Muslim 
drivers of buses refuse to sell tickets to Hindus. I’ve threatened, 
cajoled, reasoned—it does no good.” She gave a short, exasper¬ 
ated laugh. “ Any move we make towards conciliation or punish¬ 
ment is regarded by one side or the bther as favouritism, or bias. 
Vikram, you and I have dealt with other crimes. We’ve coped 
with much that was frightening . . . but this, this I tell you is 
another story. Oh, it’s quite another story ! ” 

He was silent for a moment, then spoke with his lips muffled 
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against her shoulder. “ And you believe that the Hamidullahs 
could have helped ? ” 

“ If they could not then no one can. You know as well as 
I that they are held in the greatest respect, even veneration, by 
masses of people, Hindu and Muslim alike.” 

“ Aren’t you forgetting that they are also members of Con¬ 
gress, friends of the Mahatma ? ” 

“ The Hamidullahs are devoted to Islam, and they are of 
impeccable public and private life. That, at any rate, is some¬ 
thing. For the rest, it was a chance worth taking.” 

Vikram stirred uneasily. “ Hamidullah might not have 
accepted our offer. He’s old, and not a bit strong. Besides, he 
admired Chari Prasad. I don’t think . . .” 

“ It would have depended on how we approached him. That 
was why I wanted you to study his reactions, to sound him out, 
so that we might have been reasonably sure before making the 
offer. Rasula would, I’m sure, have urged it on him. Didn’t 
she urge it, in the end, upon your friend, her son ? ” 

Vikram closed his eyes. He felt conscience-stricken by the realiz¬ 
ation of how completely he had upset her carefully conceived design. 

She went on : “ Firoze brought me letters from his parents. 
Very touching, and written, I should say, in considerable agitation 
of spirit. His mother assures me that he is a child in his experience 
of the world, quite untutored in any department of public life, and 
that he comes to us with only his honour for a shield. A remark¬ 
able letter, Rasula’s. I could almost hear her voice as I read it.” 

Vikram said abruptly : “ They make Firoze out to be a fool, 
but I assure you he is not. As for those two old creatures, I 
know I couldn’t have stood them. I’d had quite enough as it 
was. Oh, they were kind—they did their best to make me feel 
at home, but I don’t breathe the same air as they do.” 

“ And Firoze ? ” she asked. “ Do you feel that you breathe 
his air ? ” 

Vikram reflected, with a fleeting recurrence of triumph, on 
his conquest of Firoze. If he could not in honesty declare that 
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he breathed the same air as Firoze, he could at any rate affirm, 

with truth, that he had compelled Firoze to breathe his. 

He laughed suddenly, and gave her a sly glance. 44 Oh I 
don’t know ! I like him. I think he likes me. I’m sure he likes 
you—in fact he told me. . . 

She was not listening. 44 You seem to have taken on quite 
a few responsibilities. What we shall have to do, of course, and 
at once, is to let it be known that Firoze is the son of Nawab 
Hamidullah and that there is a possibility that he may be per¬ 
suaded to take an important post in the State. That will give us 
all time to think things over—to prepare. ... In the meantime 
he and the other two—what did you say was their name ? Karpal ? 
—in the meantime they will stay here as our guests.” 

Vikram listened to her voice. Clear and soft, excited and 
restrained, a voice at once candid and conspiratorial—his mother’s 
voice ! Rubbing his cheek against her breast he could feel the 
tiny hard nipple through the fine stuff of her dress, and he 
thought: When I was an infant I could grasp that delicious seed 
and draw upon it for life, and she was very young then, a child 
herself, and would hold me for hours while I slept or sucked this 
breast. I would stroke her bare skin with my hands, and feel, 
under my buttocks, the strength and firmness of her thighs. 

Over his head her voice went on, shaping her world and his to 
an improbable permanence, while at her elbow the roses shed 
their petals and the fan blew them, one by one, to the far corners 
of the room. 


XVIII 


I N the week which followed their arrival at Khatakpur the 
newcomers saw little of Komala Rani, and the impression which 
she had made upon them at the moment of their first meeting 
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remained little affected by subsequent fleeting encounters in one 
or another of the numerous parlours and corridors of the Palace. 
Her Highness, they were given to understand, was an exceedingly 
busy woman. Her activities embraced not only the supervision 
of this large and complicated household, but extended to various 
institutions, charitable and educational, under her patronage, 
besides which she seemed to find time to assist and advise her son 
on the more complex problems and affairs of the State. Even her 
meals were served in the privacy of her own apartments, and on 
the few occasions that Firoze, or Anand, or Kiran saw her she 
was engaged in some indispensable errand, attended by the usual 
retinue of secretaries, aides, and hangers-on. 

So it happened that during the first week of their stay at the 
Palace—and the Palace, they were casually informed by Vikram, 
was to be their headquarters for the time being; and why not, 
since there was unlimited room, and even Kipps had his place 
there, on the ground floor, next to Captain Satish—so it happened 
that during the first week they scarcely set eyes on their hostess, 
and as a consequence that first impression of her remained para¬ 
mount in their minds. While everything round them suggested 
a subtle and dominant personality, this first impression survived, 
if it did not revise, subsequent glimpses of a figure mild in manner, 
in appearance almost childishly devoid of the formal attributes 
which legend and their collective imaginations had led them to 
expect. While for Anand, and especially for Kiran, that impression 
brought a measure of reassurance, it had startled, and even 
shocked, Firoze. How completely, how incomprehensibly he 
must have forgotten her since that afternoon long ago, when he 
had first seen her standing like a blue fountain among the guests 
in his mother’s garden 1 He had believed then that he would 
never forget her. He had carried her memory everywhere, 
nourishing it on every word that he heard spoken in her praise, 
or against her. But the memories of youth are sensuous mem¬ 
ories, and there was little that seemed sensuous, or even sensa¬ 
tional, in the slight, soberly garbed figure which greeted him on 
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the Palace steps. He had not, of course, expected that she would 
look exactly as she had that afternoon fifteen years ago. He'd 
been little more than a child then. Now he was thirty, and she 
still fifteen years beyond him. . . . Beyond him ! For that was 
how he put it to himself, when, in the midst of his queer confusion, 
his palms to his forehead, he bowed before her and heard her 
voice saying: “ Is this Nawabzada Firoze ? Have we not met 
before ? ” 

He raised his eyes, hoping that his own would not remind 
her—what conceit to imagine that they should !—hoping that his 
eyes would not remind her of a certain glance she had given him 
once, a glance which had sent him away shamed, stirred, his 
innocence in shreds. But she had turned at once to Kiran, then 
to Anand, and freed from the embarrassment of her gaze Firoze 
watched her closely, her appearance breaking upon him with an 
accentuation of that first bewilderment. How much smaller she 
was, how much more delicate than he had imagined ! And her 
face. ... No sooner had she turned from him to the others, 
leaving him with a view of her profile, than how quickly, how 
urgently he sought to reconstruct it in its entirety. Paler than he 
remembered it in the past, the cheekbones higher, the chin more 
square than pointed, the nose arching a little and seeming to 
contradict the serenity of the brow. And her lips . . . her lips ? 
She turned again, and in the momentary pause which ensued, 
before he stepped forward to hand her the letters which he had 
brought from his parents, he had a chance to examine the character 
of those lips. And as he waited thus, his own face a mask, she 
smiled—it seemed to him involuntarily, and he wondered, could 
she have surmised that she was being studied, remembered ? 
That smile retrieved, in a flash, all her features from the unmistak¬ 
able shadow of middle age, and redeemed a youth that was in an 
instant so true to its original self that Firoze could have cried 
aloud with the surprise of it. 

“ You must forgive me,” she said, “ if I seem to neglect you 
for a little while. I have many things on my mind—duties, 
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responsibilities that cannot be postponed. But my son will take 
care of you, and Captain Satish is always at your service/’ 

Firoze’s time, thereafter, was spent in the company of his 
friends, with Vikram, with Satish and the American, Kipps. 
He found himself in a curious state of mind compounded of 
anticipation, excitement, a recurring astonishment at the turn of 
events. Indeed, it seemed to him that his spirit was tasting— 
for the first time—a kind of victory over the whole indolent 
pattern of his past. How strange that his simple act of accepting 
Vikram’s offer—so casually made, so manifestly unreliable, and 
accepted by him for so secret and devious a reason—how strange 
that such a decision should have altered not only the physical 
aspect of his existence, but its invisible springs, unleashing a 
long-subdued sensuality. 

His decision to accept Vikram’s offer and to go with him to 
Khatakpur had astounded and alarmed his parents, but on what 
grounds dared they question his wisdom when they had, till 
before that moment, alternately acquiesced in his indecisiveness, 
and berated him for it ? And since Vikram had himself come to 
them as hostage for a future only dimly visualized, could they 
with any justice deny their own son a similar role ? Action based 
on logic can drive us into strange corners, and it was in a corner 
strange enough for any taste that Nawab Hamidullah and the 
Begum found themselves on the day when Firoze told them of his 
decision. He was light-hearted about it, smiling away their 
objections, agreeing, with mock seriousness, to their timid pro¬ 
phecies of disappointment, disaster, and grief. It was, they pointed 
out, all very well for Anand to go to Khatakpur, as an artist he 
had something to offer ; but so far as he, Firoze, was concerned 
—why, he was without experience, without even a remote 
familiarity with public life. Oh, they were not questioning his 
courage or his intelligence, but that he should expect to step into 
the shoes of such a man as Chari Prasad . . . Had he taken time to 
consider, to calculate . . . ? No, Firoze had taken time to do 
neither, nor had he any inclination, now, for the exercise of 

K 
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such puny virtues as prudence, precaution, or care. His mind 
was made up, and his parents—poor things, torn between love 
and anxiety, between hope, doubt, and pride—his parents had 
fallen silent at last, and had let him go. 

This unprecedented firmness in a mind as irresponsible as a 
bird’s was something no one had bargained for, least of all its 
owner, and as his personality began to turn outward towards 
others, as he became less self-conscious so he became less guarded, 
and those who imagined that they knew him best discovered, in 
their turn, that they knew him least. Vikram’s interest in Firoze, 
his pleasure in him, increased with every passing day. There was, 
he declared, absolutely no hurry about getting down to work. 
It could w r ait. Oh, not indefinitely, of course, but certainly for 
the next few days—for the next few weeks. Chari’s office was 
being overhauled, the muddled accounts audited, the various 
departments put in order, so that when the new minister took 
over he would find the ordeal had been considerably—and con¬ 
siderately—lessened. As for Anand’s job, that too could wait 
until they had all of them rested from the long journey and had 
adjusted themselves to the climate and their surroundings. In 
the meantime, said Vikram, they were to enjoy themselves, meet 
people, make new friends, and prepare in a leisurely fashion for 
the pleasant life ahead. 

“ It is unbelievable,” Kiran wrote to Pundit Ram Das, a few 
days after her arrival at Khatakpur. “ This existence . . . not 
exactly lotus-eating, for the weather is too hot for that. But the 
luxury, the comfort of it! As a child in Agra I knew what it 
was to be comfortable, and of course I have known happiness, but 
this is something I have never experienced. I wish I could 
describe to you what it is I mean. There is a feeling of vitality 
in the air, and I believe it comes directly from her Highness 
Komala Rani, whom, so far, we have scarcely even seen. Her 
influence is everywhere, in small affairs as in larger ones. For 
instance in the flowers which I find every day in my room, in 
the excellence of the food—ah, Punditji, how you would relish, 
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how you would over-eat, how you would suffer indigestion after 
one of these meals ! In the mornings we walk in the garden, or 
we ride with Prince Vikram, or we drive in one of his motor cars, 
or we take a little flight in his private airplane, which is flown by 
a strange young American with red hair and freckles, whose 
name is Kipps. Parties are being planned, and Anand and 
Firoze are to be taken hunting antelope. Wherever we go, 
Vikram accompanies us, for he seems to have little to do besides 
amusing himself. Aides are always in attendance—very smart, 
very English in their accent and their manners. Of this, I shall 
write you at greater length later. The communal situation, so 
far as I can gather, is quite peaceful again, after the serious out¬ 
break some months ago. So far, no work has been done by either 
Anand or Firoze. Vikram insists that we rest and enjoy ourselves, 
which is very kind of him, but I think we shall all feel happier 
when we are at work, accomplishing something. In the meantime, 
if only you were here, and my darling Rita . . .” 

Late one afternoon towards the end of that week, as Kiran 
sat alone under the pipal tree, she saw Firoze emerge from the 
library and cross the lawn towards her. She said, laughing : 
“ You walk like a Kathali dancer, Firoze ! ” 

“ Is that remark intended to flatter me, or otherwise ? ” 

“ All I meant to say is, you look happy. Happier than I have 
ever seen you.” 

They were alone. Anand was flying with Kipps and Vikram, 
the Rani was, as usual, invisible, and the Palace seemed deserted 
except for the sentries drowsing at their posts in the breathless 
afternoon heat. 

Firoze sat down beside Kiran on the cane divan which had 
been carried out here for her. He had hoped for this moment, 
had planned for it, hiding himself in a dark comer of the library 
until the others had given up their search for him and had 
departed for the airfield. Weeks had passed since he had had 
a chance to be alone with Kiran. His longing had increased, it 
had become unbearable. Looking at her now it seemed to Firoze 
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that she too had changed. The strain and weariness of the past 
few months had left her face, and the unfailing charm she had 
for him seemed intensified by her garments—for she had ex¬ 
changed her usual costume of kurtha and pyjamas for a sari of 
green silk, and wore a flower tucked into the smooth knot of hair 
at the nape of her neck. 

“ You, too, look happy,” he said. “ Can it be due to the 
fleshpots ? ” 

“ You mustn’t tease me. You know I have never been 
really averse to fleshpots.” 

“ How deplorable, if you were to become fat! ” 

“ It would be tragic, for I am sure Anand would divorce me.” 

“ I, on the contrary, would suffer from no such aesthetic 
scruples.” 

She gave him a quick glance, then changed the subject. 
“ Firoze, do you realize that we have had scarcely a moment to 
discuss this adventure ? I still find it difficult to believe that we 
are here.” 

“ That we should be here together seems strange, indeed.” 

“ And that there should be peace, and comfort, and 
leisure ...” 

“ There was a time, I seem to remember, when you dis¬ 
approved of such things. When you yearned to wear nothing 
but khadi , and to spin it, yourself, on the spinning-wheel.” 

“ You insist on teasing me. Do you think it is wrong for 
one to enjoy—for a little while—this sort of thing ? ” 

“ Then you are enjoying it ? ” 

“ To be perfectly honest, yes. You know I have always 
loved beautiful things . . . and I have never been quite so com¬ 
fortable since I left my father’s house.” She caught herself up 
quickly : “ That sounds unfair to Anand, doesn’t it ? It is not 
what I meant. You remember how I felt about our house in the 
hills, about that drabness. Any kind of drabness affects me, 
depresses me. And since I’ve been at Khatakpur I’ve felt, . . 
well, light-hearted 1 ” 
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“ I too. Perhaps it is just the change of scene.” 

“ I’d rather put it down to the feeling I have that we are 
really going to accomplish something now we are here. Do you 
have that feeling ? Oh, you must! Otherwise, why did you 
decide so suddenly to come with us ? You have never shown 
any interest in anything except in your writing, and even that 
has been a rather odd kind of interest. But we’ve talked this over 
before, haven’t we ? We’ve argued, even quarrelled ! ” 

She laughed on a slightly forced note. “ For you to take such 
a chance—such an enormous chance, really ! Firoze, I’ve wanted 
to tell you, ever since the day when you came to our house with 
Vikram and told us that you were coming to Khatakpur . . . I’ve 
wanted to tell you . . 

“ Yes ? ” He was watching her intently. u What was it you 
wanted to tell me?” 

“ I wanted to tell you how greatly I admired you for making 
the decision, making it voluntarily, as I’m sure you did.” 

“ And if I should turn out to be a dismal failure at my job, 
would you still admire me ? ” 

“ You won’t fail.” 

lie shook his head. “ What an impossible idealist you are, 
Kiran ! ” 

“ Is it idealism simply to believe in the people one loves ? ” 

He was silent, watching a train of ants crawl over the grass at 
their feet. She went on : “ I don’t think that I’m being idealistic. 
You spoke a moment ago of a change of scene—well, it can be 
an opportunity as well, can’t it ? Don’t you see that none of us 
has really had a chance, before this, to do something positive ? 
Going to jail for our beliefs, standing up to lathi charges, enduring 
humiliations—these actions were indispensable at the time. They 
were all that lay in our power, the conscious sacrifice of our per¬ 
sonal and private lives—which were all we had to sacrifice. But 
my work, Anand’s work—these suffered just as we did, for lack 
of opportunity. We have had no chance to find out what lies 
within us. Anand and I have always been poor. But it is not 
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poverty I resent—not the lack of proper clothing, or housing, or 
even the lack of sufficient food. One can, if one is young and 
healthy, survive these things. But the awful relationship between 
poverty and drabness, between poverty of being and poverty of 
spirit . . .” She shuddered, and for some minutes neither spoke. 

Firoze continued to study the progress of the ants across the 
grass. He had scarcely listened to what she was saying. A 
violent impatience possessed him. The day’s heat, concentrated 
in the earth, in every stone and flower, seemed concentrated also 
in him. How was it possible to contain it, to resist from com¬ 
municating it, flesh upon flesh, spirit entering spirit ? He had 
been continent too long ; now his whole being was centred upon 
this girl’s. His eyes blurred and his lips felt dry, but unable to 
speak, he had perforce to listen while she talked of the future as 
though it were some pious spinsterish dream already come true. 

“. . . And a letter came to-day from Ram Das, in which he 
sends you his love and begs you to write to him. ... He speaks of 
Rita. It seems she is well and does not miss me in the least.*’ 

“ And it makes you happy to know that you are not missed ? ” 

“ Yes and no.” She laughed. “ Children are such dreadful 
little creatures. Here I’ve been worrying about her, missing her, 
feeling guilty at having left her, and now I hear that she is perfectly 
content without me.” 

He lifted his head and gazed into her face. “ Yes, and if you 
were to die, she would be quite content without you, provided, 
of course, that she had enough to eat, and a roof over her head.” 

“ How cruel of you to say it 1 ” 

“ What, that Rita would not miss you if you were to die ? ” 

“ No . .. that is . . ” 

“ Or that I should not mention the possibility of your dying? ” 

“Firoze!” 

“ I can mention it only because I have at last made up my 
mind what I would do in the event of your dying. I should not, 
like Rita, be content with enough to eat and a roof over my head.” 

She surveyed him thoughtfully. “ You do not sound quite 
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like yourself, my brother/* And as he returned her gaze, leaning 
towards her, his gray eyes luminous with feeling, she flushed a 

little and turned aside. “ You are different_ Ever since we left 

the hills, I’ve noticed it. But to talk of death in such a vein . . .” 

“ Does it remind you of something, Kiran ? Of something 
that happened long ago, at Agra ? ” 

“ So much happened at Agra, and it was so long ago . . .” 

“ No, don’t try to put me off. You remember well enough. 
The day we rode our bicycles from your father’s house to the 
city, then across the river to the tomb of Itmad’Daulah—do you 
remember ? I had promised to show it to you because I said 
I thought it more beautiful than anything I had ever seen, more 
beautiful than the Mosque at Delhi, more beautiful than the 
Taj.” 

“ Yes, of course I remember.” 

“ You sound so matter-of-fact! ” 

“ I am matter-of-fact. That is not new to you, is it ? ” 

“ I wish you were not quite so matter-of-fact.” He went on 
quickly, in a low voice : “ Do you remember passing through 
that lovely gate with its Persian motif of wine-cups and flagons, 
and I spoke of how much the Hindu religion had sacrificed in its 
determination to exclude spontaneity from its philosophy, in 
favour of so much mysticism ? You agreed, then. How intelli¬ 
gently we talked, didn’t we, Kiran ? ” 

“ We were very young and inexperienced and very conceited! ” 

“ But you were not then so matter-of-fact.” 

“ Perhaps not, but I was not then married.” 

“ And were you not in love ? ” 

“ How could I have been ? I had not yet met Anand.” 

“ But you had met me.” 

Her flush deepened. He went on: “ It was autumn that 
day, and cool. There was a great light everywhere, and the 
gardens round the tomb were green from having been freshly 
watered, and the cypress, you said, looked like pencils, casting 
symmetrical shadows. You spoke of how tidy the Muslim archi- 
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tecture was, with its insistence on the square, on the four gates, 
on formality, and I questioned your use of the word tidy, substi¬ 
tuting the word order , and you laughed and called me a pedant.” 

“ That was rude of me.” 

44 Yes. And we laid our bicycles on the grass beside the 
path, and I took your hand as we went up the steps, leaving our 
shoes on the last step. And the guide came out and I slipped 
money into his palm and gave him a look which he rightly inter¬ 
preted as a command to go away and leave us.” 

Kiran caught her breath. 44 That is a detail I do not re¬ 
member ...” 

44 I led you upstairs. Do you recall those narrow winding 
stairs ? You insisted that I go first because you feared I might 
be tempted to pinch you.” 

She laughed, covering her face with her hands. 

44 But when we reached the upper floor, Kiran, do you 
remember the silence that descended upon us ? You touched the 
golden marble of the tombs with your finger, like this.” He 
touched her bare arm lightly and felt the shudder which went 
through her. 44 And in a little while we began to talk again, in 
low voices, as we gazed through the marble screening at the city 
across the river, at the river itself, silvery in that light, and at the 
washing which people had spread to dry on the muddy banks. 
You cavilled a bit at the washing, saying that it was a desecration 
even at that distance, but I disagreed with you, pointing out that 
formlessness without made form within more significant, or words 
to that effect. Oh, how earnest we were—how learned ! Then 
I said, 4 Imagine that we are here to-night when the moon comes 
through this marble lattice and lays its hand on the golden stones, 
like this/ ” 

44 No,” she said, and drew her sari closer about her, moving 
away from him, the colour blazing in her checks. 

44 And then we kissed—the long, long kiss, Kiran ! ” 

44 Firoze, you promised me, you promised you would never 
speak of it again. You promised . . 
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“ My darling, my darling.” 

Neither moved. Firoze heard the leaves rustling above him. 

“ And after we had kissed, at?d kissed again,” he said, 44 w r e spoke 
of the human imagination, which raises such memorials in its 
own honour. For imagination, I said, was what the artist had 
celebrated there—the faculty of imagination. Not life, not death, 
not honour nor greatness—imagination ! And it was because 
I could imagine what life would be like without you that I said 
then, as I say now, that if you were to die then I too would die.” 

She said breathlessly : “ Is this why you came to Khatakpur, 
to be near me ? To torment, to embarrass me ? ” 

44 Yes, and, in the end, to hold you in my arms.” 

Kiran rose, fluttering the loose end of her sari, then flinging it 
over her shoulder ; and of the many pairs of eyes which may have 
been watching them it would have taken a keen pair indeed to have 
detected what had been passing there under the enormous tree. 

44 I love Anand,” she told him. “ Never forget that.” 

44 Never forget that he does not love you, and that I do.” 

She winced and turned away, and he rose, exultation running in 
his veins. 44 Do you imagine that I came to Khatakpur out of 
affection for Vikram, or to do good works ? If so, you are wrong. 
I came because I wanted to be with you.” 

44 And I have always believed you to be chivalrous ! I have 
looked on you as my brother. Father treated you as a son. How 
can you, now . . . oh . . . how can you ? ” 

44 Shall I tell you ? It is because I have too long acted the 
part of a eunuch, and the role, I find, is no longer congenial to 
me.” 

A drumming in the sky grew louder—how long had they heard 
it without attending ? It came closer, and Vikram’s plane, 
shining blue and silver in the afternoon light, swept low over the 
garden, driving the birds in panic from every tree. Circling the 
Palace it dipped its wings, then soared aw’ay, disappearing once 
more into the colourless sky. 

Kiran turned and walked slowly back across the lawn towards 
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the Palace, and Firoze returned to his seat under the tree, there 

to await the flyers’ return. 


XIX 


W AS Kiran conscious of his gaze, of his rankling desire to 
pursue her, to seize her in his arms? He pictured the 
fantastic denouement should he do so—the whispered protests, 
the circumspect struggle on the Palace lawn in full view of the 
windows, the rushing forth of Vikram’s guards—and laughter 
rose in him, with a bitter taste of tears. Well, he had said it, and 
there could, now, be no further pretence between them. 

The trouble, he told himself, lay in the fact that he had always 
looked up to Kiran, if not as a being superior to himself, certainly 
as one quite beyond his reach. Why, suddenly, should it have 
occurred to him that she might not, after all, be so far beyond his 
reach ? Certainly his upbringing, and hers—each as rigid, as 
formal in its morality, as any in the world—would seem to place 
her—if her marriage and her preference for her husband had not 
already done so—irretrievably beyond him. The truth, however, 
remained: nothing would ever place her beyond the bounds of 
his desire. Other women had not been able to do so, for contrary 
to Vikram’s half-scornful, half-incredulous opinion, Firoze was 
not lacking experience in the casual sphere. There was, of course, 
nothing in the least casual about Kiran, and it was quite unlikely 
that another man, knowing her as Firoze did, would have dared 
adopt such bluntness, such brutality, in his approach. Well, 
however inexcusable his behaviour, he had at any rate brought her 
face to face with their dual predicament—and with Anand's as 
well. The tiger had walked out of its moonlit grasses to confront 
them—there could no longer be any denying its presence. 

He wondered, now, what she would do. Forgive him ? 
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For her to do so would mean, simply, that she had decided not to 
believe a word of what he had said, that she preferred, as what 
woman would not, to continue in her present state of self-delusion. 
If, on the other hand, forgiveness was out of the question, there 
certainly could be no return to their original affectionate relation¬ 
ship. Never again would she prepare sweets for him and tie the 
gold thread of brotherhood round his wrist at the festival of 
Rasbund ! 

Brother ! Firoze smiled, watching the last flutter of her sari 
disappear like a moth’s wing into a crevice of the great building 
before him. How, after this conversation, would Kiran hide her 
feelings ? Feelings which must even now be quite unlike any she 
had ever had for him. Had they been at home, she and he, she 
might have devised a means of seeing less and less of him, and, 
in the end, of dropping him altogether. Firoze could imagine 
the studied process of estrangement, that insidious poison in which 
the most precious relationship can be dissolved, and he would 
have been powerless to resist it. But at Khatakpur that was not 
possible. At Khatakpur they shared a single roof, a mutual 
obligation. Neither was free to exercise a will which might run 
counter to the formal course of everyday existence, for in this sly 
and observant little world both were bound to behave as though 
nothing had happened. 

Firoze sat for some minutes watching the shadow of the pipal 
tree spill over the grass. Gardeners carrying watering pots 
appeared and began to water the flowers. A scent of petunias 
drifted towards him. He saw Heera Lai, the masseur, emerge 
from a door at the end of a long veranda, and pass with undu¬ 
lating step round a comer of the Palace, his tremendous ears 
illumined by the fading afternoon sun. Sounds reached Firoze 
—hints and echoes of the throbbing life of the Palace, of its 
complexities, its intrigues, its passions, its decorous hypocrisy. 
Somewhere behind one of the windows on the upper floor a 
radio was playing and he recognized the tune as a song of Tagore’s, 
“Jana Gana Marta Adhinayaka” Whose window was it, he 
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wondered—the Rani's ? He could picture her moving about an 
imagined chamber, and suddenly, inexplicably, the vision merged 
with the recent one of Kiran walking away from him across the 
lawn, and he found himself comparing the two women, speculating 
upon each until there formed in his mind an inevitable portrait 
of one of them in his arms—but which, Kiran, or Komala ? 
And how warm her lips, and how cool her skin under his touch 
—cool, golden like the Persian marble of Itmad’Daulah’s tomb. 

The radio stopped, but he hummed the song under his 
breath, thinking : Why am I here, what has this place to do with 
me, or I with it ? There is no escape, now, into the dubious . . . 
dubious ? Ah, but how real they were once—those regions of 
my past, fantastic existence ! In spite of all our deliberations 
and designs there remains the element of an irresponsible fate, of 
accident, leading us from situation to situation. It seemed to 
Firoze that of all the people he knew, only his parents—and yes, 
the great figures in whose steps his parents followed—only these 
knew exactly where they were going, and why. But the Rani, did 
she know ? And Vikram, did he ? Had Chari Prasad known ? 
And what ambition have I, he wondered, and what illustrious 
hopes, beyond the craving to be with my beloved, to hold her 
against my heart ? Kiran, poor Kiran ! Did she not, even 
more than he, deceive herself with dreams of a future illumined 
by good deeds, by the mirage of a longed-for private happiness ? 
Rejoicing in her surroundings, in the spurious elegance of this 
new life, she was like a child with a toy. How easily she had 
adjusted her mental processes to the change ! Was this, he 
wondered, a characteristic of the Indian soul—this ready accept¬ 
ance, this willingness to suffer and to transcend suffering, to 
rejoice and to rationalize its joy ? And should he hold inconsist¬ 
ency against her , when her preceptor, Gandhiji himself, extolled 
poverty but forgave the rich, and, with a supreme impartiality 
and surpassing logic, made his home first in a sweeper colony and 
then in the house of a millionaire ? 

Firoze watched the gardeners stoop over their flowers. Light 
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glanced off trickles of water from the water pots, gusts of perfume 
blew from one end of the garden to the other, and an arrow of 
birds streamed across the sky and melted into the cavernous 
depths of the tree under which he sat. The outward aspect of 
things held him, for a moment, fascinated : could the Hindu view 
of life be true, and all passion, and all movement, be illusory ? 
Yet the sense of life was everywhere—he felt it streaming from 
his heart to his fingertips, the conflicting desires "of realization and 
renunciation, of action and peace. 

A stir seemed to run through the Palace. He heard a scraping 
of boots as the sentries came to attention. Voices called, orders 
were given, figures began to dart about like minnows, appearing 
and vanishing in the open doors and windows. The gardeners 
put down their watering pots and stood motionless, their faces 
turned towards the Palace gates. Above Firoze a multitude of 
parrots pursued an endless discourse undisturbed and indifferent 
as Prince Vikram, accompanied by Kipps and Anand, and with 
Satish in attendance, approached across the lawn. Firoze had 
a moment to appraise the little group. The American's head 
shone like an orange, he walked with a tight, springlike step, his 
hands thrust deep in his pockets. Anand had changed his dhoti 
and kurtha for European trousers and shirt, and this unusual garb 
seemed to endue him with an unfamiliar character. Vikram walked 
with his arms across the shoulders of each so that he seemed to 
be suspended between them. Taller than either, he dominated 
them as much by his good looks as by his bearing, which, since his 
return, had taken on a definite arrogance. 

Behind the trio, his hands behind him and his khaki beret 
tilted smartly to one side, walked the young Hindu aide-de-camp, 
Satish. Firoze’s acquaintance with Kipps and Satish was already 
a week old. The American he liked in an amused sort of way— 
the lack, in Kipps, of something positive would in any case have 
made it difficult to dislike him. In their few conversations 
together Firoze had discovered in Kipps a uniformity of opinion 
which he was beginning to think must be the standard intellectual 
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equipment of Americans, combining as it did an obsession with 
hygiene, a tendency to generalize about everything, an almost 
hysterical impatience towards procrastination in any of its 
inevitable Oriental forms, and a weird but engaging mixture of 
sentimental idealism and stark ignorance. 

Satish was altogether different. Firoze, reared in an atmo¬ 
sphere almost abnormal in its shelteredness, found himself acutely 
sensitive to psychological climates, and it had not taken him long 
to decide that he did not, that he probably never would, feel at 
home in Satish's. He doesn't like me, thought Firoze, watching 
them come towards him over the grass. Satish doesn't like me, 
and he doesn't specially care whether I know it or not. 

The young men came to a halt, facing him, and Vikram said 
with mock severity : “ Where have you been all afternoon ? We 
hunted everywhere for you. I wanted you to try my airplane." 

“ I was in the library, trying to improve my mind." 

“ What a waste of time, when you could have been flying 
over Khatakpur with us ! " 

“ But I understand that the plane carries only three." 

“ You could have taken my place, or Anand's." 

“ Flying doesn’t agree with me. It makes me sick." 

“ You mean you're afraid to fly, isn't that it ? " 

“ That, too." 

Vikram laughed, his arms still resting on the shoulders of 
Kipps and Anand. Firoze became aware of certain unobtrusive 
movements on the part of Satish, who, standing to one side and 
a little to the rear of the others, was making motions with his 
hands, frowning, and nodding his head. What the devil is the 
matter with him ? Firoze wondered, then it dawned on him that 
Captain Satish was signalling him to rise. It was not proper 
that he stay seated while the Prince stood. Firoze thought 
swiftly : For six weeks Vikram was my guest, and we dispensed 
with all this nonsense, but here * .. we bob and bow and scrape, 
jump up and down from our chairs like performing apes ! Ajid 
that ass in the beret.. . I’ll be damned if I'll dance to his tune. 
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Smiling amiably, he moved and patted the seat beside him. 
“ Won’t yoi/sit down ? ” 

They sat, the three of them, leaving Satish to stand. 

“ Next time,” said Vikram, throwing his arm round Firoze’s 
shoulder, “ next time, Bhai, you won’t get off so easily. No 
running away to hide in corners, to pop out and talk with pretty 
girls the minute we are out of sight! ” 

“ Ah,” said Firoze. “ So you saw me sitting out here with 
Kiran ? We were afraid you might take the top off the tree as 
you flew by.” 

Was it his imagination, or did he read, in Anand’s glance, a 
weight of speculation which he’d never seen there before ? 

“ Next time we go out,” Vikram went on, “ it will be to hunt 
black buck, and you will come with us. Are you a good shot, 
Firoze ? ” 

“ Your Highness knows that I am not.” 

“ Yet we’re told that the Muslims are a martial race,” re¬ 
marked Satish, smiling. “ They have given the world ample 
proof of it, lately.” 

There was a brief silence. Then Vikram said : “ One doesn’t 
have to be martial to hunt black buck. We will take the jeep. It 
will be a party. I must buy some more gin. Satish, will you see 
that we have enough gin ? ” 

“ I will see to it, your Highness.” 

Satish flushed. He had not missed the note in Vikram’s voice, 
a note better suited for addressing menials than one of Satish’s 
rank. 

“ Don’t forget it,” added Vikram, in the same voice. “ You 
won’t forget it, will you, Satish ? ” 

“ I won’t forget, your Highness.” 

“ You have a way of forgetting things.” 

Satish remained silent. Vikram stared at him. “ Haven’t 
you a way of forgetting things ? ” 

“ Yes, your Highness.” 

“ Well, see that you don’t forget the gin.” He turned to 
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Firoze. “ How close would you say that we came to this tree 

when we flew over ? ” * 

“ I have no idea, but it seemed close enough.” 

“ Kipps wanted t6 prove that we could not land on the lawn 
without first removing the tree.” 

4< We couldn’t,” said Kipps. “ I was right.” He stared up 
at the branches. ” How many men do you figure it would take to 
cut her down, Vikram ? ” 

Firoze protested : “ You’re not thinking of doing that, are 
you ? It would be a shame.” 

Satish said quickly : “ It would be worse, it would be a 
sacrilege.” 

Kipps laughed : “ There speaks a good Hindu ! But listen, 
Satish, have you ever considered that it might blow down in a 
wind and kill someone ? ” 

“ The tree has stood for more than five hundred years— 
perhaps for a thousand. Why should it blow down ? ” 

“ Oh well, trees do sometimes.” 

Satish said no more. He strolled about the lawn while the 
others sat talking in desultory fashion. The sun sank out of sight 
beyond the garden’s edge, twilight touched each leaf, each flower, 
each human face, with a mystery at once shadowy and brief. 


XX 


“ T TER HIGHNESS,” said Satish, appearing in Firoze’s 
1 JLdoor, “ would be pleased to receive you. If you will come 
with me I will take you to her.” 

Firoze, in the act of composing a letter to his parents, put 
down his pen and rose. Rain splashed on the flagstones of the 
veranda outside his door, and he could see a portion of the 
garden, where palms lifted their drenched heads in the downpour. 
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“ I’ll just put on a coat/* said Firoze. “ Won’t you come in, 
Satish ? Have a cigarette ? ” 

“ No, thanks,” said Satish, and Firoze recalled, too late, that 
this devout Hindu neither drank nor smoked. 

He put on a silk jacket, brushed his fingers through his hair, 
and turned. “ Acchi bat” he said, lightly. “ I am ready.” 

For a moment their eyes met, Satish’s cool, appraising, 
taking him in from head to foot. Both men wore European 
clothes, both were, nonetheless, acutely, racially conscious of 
each other as enemies—a consciousness which had grown up 
between them as mysteriously, as imperceptibly as some poisonous 
fungus in the dark. 

Satish led Firoze down the corridor, past a long row of guest 
chambers. Servants backed respectfully against the walls to let 
them pass. Following his guide up the staircase which led to the 
princely apartments, Firoze noticed a gigantic tiger skin sus¬ 
pended, head down, on the nearest wall. A brass plaque under 
it bore the inscription: “ Shot by H.H. Raja Sir Narayan of 

Khatakpur, on December 24, 1900.” For almost fifty years the 
creature had hung there, faded and yellowing, its glassy eyes 
reflecting the living forms which passed like shadows up and down 
the stairs. 

They reached the landing and turned, passing through a door 
and on to a balcony which traversed the length of the Palace wall 
overlooking the lawns and the distant gate. A liveried servant, 
squatting beside a door halfway down the balcony, sprang up, 
bowing. He held aside the curtains, and at a nod from Satish, 
Firoze entered JKomala Rani’s private drawing-room. He had 
expected the aide to accompany him, but the curtains fell behind 
him and for a moment he thought he was alone in the great room 
with its golden walls and snow-leopard rugs scattered over a black 
marble floor. The place breathed repose, a sort of gentle elegance, 
and for some moments he stood gazing round him with pleasure 
and curiosity. 

Then he saw that he was not alone, that the Rani was seated 

L 
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on a sofa between two immense windows directly before him, and 
that the glow from the windows had blinded him, momentarily, 
to her presence. She spoke in an amused voice, without rising: 
“ Salaam, Aliekum ! ” 

“ Aliekum, salaam.” He stood with feet together and the 
palm of his right hand felt flat before his face, and she must have 
found it a pleasing picture, this one of a young man with his 
fairness, his finely proportioned head, his graceful carriage. 

“ Come,” she said. “ Sit down. Did I call you away from 
something you would rather have been doing ? ” 

“ I was writing to my parents. I can finish the letter after¬ 
wards.” 

He took the chair she indicated, and Komala pushed a box 
of cigarettes towards him. “ There are matches beside you.” 

She waited till he had lighted a cigarette, then said : “ I too 
have been writing to your parents. They sent me charming 
letters. And I feel that I have been very neglectful in allowing 
so much time to pass before attending to my son's guests. I have 
so many matters on my mind. You understand, don’t you ? ” 

“ Of course, your Highness.” His glance rested, for a second, 
upon her, and he had an impression of the sea seen at a distance, 
for her sari to-day was of an indefinable shade of blue, matching 
the sofa on which she sat, and the curtains behind her. 

“ Naturally,” he said, “ we have missed you. It does not 
seem right that you should carry such burdens while we amuse 
ourselves, doing nothing.” 

“ Why should you not amuse yourselves ? You will be busy 
enough in the future, and time passes fast.” + 

She was trying to put him at ease, and went on : “ Tell me 
about your parents. It is many years since I saw them. They 
used to be my friends.” 

“ Are they not still your friends ? ” 

She smiled. “ Your being with us to-day is proof that they 
must be.” 

Firoze said, after a pause: “ I have wondered, sometimes, 
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about your friendship with my parents. It occurs to me that 
perhaps you have had better opportunities for knowing them than 
even I had.” 

“ Can that be so ? ” She frowned a little. “ But yes, of 
course. They sent you away to live with old Thakur Pratap 
Singh at Agra, didn’t they ? That must have been a terrible 
sacrifice for them, especially after losing your brother Ahmed.” 

He ventured a smile. “ They lost you too, didn’t they, and 
for a long time ? ” 

“ Well,” said Komala, “ our friendship suffered a kind of 
eclipse. I suppose it was inevitable, since the political climate is 
never one to foster affection—or patience.” She looked at him 
musingly. “ I have missed your mother. She was like an older 
sister to me, seeking always to guide me, to advise me, to protect.” 

“ Could it have been that trait in her which, in the end, came 
between you ? ” 

She laughed. “ How discerning of you to have guessed it— 
and how irreverent! ” 

“ I meant no irreverence, but I think I can understand how 

strength of character in two people-” he broke off, confused, 

but the Rani laughed again. She was leaning forward a little, 
resting her elbow on her knee, her blue-clad figure illumined by 
the windows. 

“ Especially,” she said, with a touch of irony, “ especially in 
two women ! ” Then, with a return to gravity: “ But I loved 
your mother nevertheless. I had from the beginning an enormous 
admiration for her ... for her strength of character, a trait which I 
think she must have developed in the cradle. In spite of that, she 
was always tender and understanding. She pitied me. Perhaps 
the reasons for this have already been made known to you ? ” 

Firoze gave her his most winning, most deceptive smile. 
“ Very little has been made known to me, your Highness.” 

“ Well, one day, perhaps, when we know each other better, 
I may bore you with the story. Such affection as your mother’s 
and mine was almost sure, in the end, to suffer—what shall I 
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call it, disenchantment ? It implied an equality of temper that 
was not there; it demanded an equal generosity, an equal 
restraint. But are such things possible where human emotions 
are concerned ? ” 

He said nothing, and Komala continued : “ Your mother, for 
instance, was never disturbed by doubts or uncertainties. She 
took it upon herself to solve mine—or to defend me against them.” 

“ To defend you ? ” 

“ Well, the times were dangerous, even then, though perhaps 
not as dangerous as they are now. However, it was not from the 
merely physical side of these dangers that Rasula sought to defend 
me. I do believe that she would—literally—have flung me to the 
lions in what she believed to be a sacred cause. She was a born 
radical. I was not. You can see how it was bound to turn out, 
in the end.” 

Firoze nodded, seeing even more clearly than she guessed 
how it must have turned out in the end. Shreds and particles of 
memory stirred in him, faint echoes from whose consequences he 
—how much more thoroughly than Komala—had been defended, 
protected, exempt! 

“ Yes,” Komala said, nodding, “ Rasula was always right. 
A difficult virtue to endure, indefinitely, in one’s friends.” 

“ And yet, your Highness, the people who are so unendurably 
right, and who make our lives difficult, are to be thanked, are 
they not, for getting things done ? I mean to say, they keep us 
up to the mark.” 

“ Did they keep you up to the mark ? ” 

“ I was spared that discipline, but I am not sure whether I 
should be grateful or not.” 

“ You are honest, at any rate. But tell me, didn’t Thakur 
Pratap Singh keep you up to a mark ... up to his mark ? ” 

“ I loved him.” 

“ In spite of his politics ? ” 

“ You must remember that I was not brought up to be a 
political animal.” 
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“ How could you escape becoming one ? The lives of most 
of us have been coloured by politics—or discoloured ! ” 

He said quickly: “ I would hate to have you believe that I 
am without convictions or loyalties, but it would be wrong of 
me to pretend that I was cast for the same role as my brother 
Ahmed.” 

Both were silent for a moment, then Komala said gently: 
“ We pass from one struggle to another. Pratap Singh is dead, 
your parents stand on the verge of a great victory, the English on 
the brink of a great defeat. And you and I . . She looked at 
him, smiling. “ Where do we stand, Firoze ? Can you tell me ? ” 
“ Your Highness,” said Firoze, “ I think I know where 
I stand, but how should I dare to speak for you ? ” 

“ Would you be willing to speak for yourself ? ” 

“As a servant for Khatakpur State I should speak, should 
I not ? But Prince Vikram never asked me that question.” 

“ No, Vikram takes everything for granted. He took Chari 
Prasad for granted, others also. ... It might have been disastrous 
for Vikram, for the State, and for me, were I always to do the 
same.” 

Firoze gazed into her eyes. “ Your Highness is asking me to 
state my political beliefs ? ” 

u You make it sound terribly solemn,,Firoze ! ” 

“ I stand with my parents.” 

It came from him with a sort of inevitability, as, earlier, his 
declaration of love to Kiran had come, and with it came a rush of 
feeling, flushing his forehead with brilliance. 

She stared at him curiously. “ It would be interesting to 
know, for sure, just when you made up your mind on that point* 
That you should have done so does not surprise me. Sending 
you to grow up with Thakur Pratap could not make you any less 
your parents* son.” 

She hesitated for some minutes, and he felt j she was 
girding herself to ask a difficult question. It cam^ . last, with 
a lightness of tone that did not deceive him: “ You know that 
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Vikram is devoted to you. I wondered to what extent you 

returned his affection ? ” 

She saw at once that the question had embarrassed him, and 
made a slight, resigned motion of her hand. “ I understand ! 
Forgive me for putting such a question to you. Still, I am curious 
to know what moved you to accept his invitation to come here. 
You’ll agree that his offer, and your acceptance, were both . . . 
under the circumstances ... a little unexpected ? ” 

He answered slowly : 44 It had been brought home to me, 
earlier, that I had been living an inexcusably selfish and irre¬ 
sponsible life. It is not always possible to reform oneself over¬ 
night—such opportunities do not come one’s way very often, as 
your Highness must know.” 

44 But without preparation, without experience, without any 
idea of how complicated, how heavy the responsibilities . . .” 

He said quickly : “ Prince Vikram knew better than I possibly 
could how complicated and how heavy were the responsibilities 
which he was asking me to assume.” 

44 My dear boy ! You had known my son for six weeks. Did 
you not realize how little he is to be . . . how childish he is, how 
subject to the slightest whim ? ” 

44 You were about to say, how little he is to be trusted, were 
you not ? ” 

Her glance sharpened. 44 Yes.” 

44 It was why I accepted his offer.” 

44 Because you felt that he was not to be trusted ? I don’t 
understand.” 

44 1 felt that he had, by asking me to come to Khatakpur, 
acknowledged his untrustworthiness.” 

44 In other words, you were not deceived ? ” 

44 No more so than I was on the score of my own abilities” 

44 You have taken a considerable risk.” 

44 It is the first time in my life that I have been called upon 
to do so.” 

She studied him with renewed interest. 44 You odd young 
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man ! Yes, I think I see how it must have happened. But I am 
nonetheless surprised that your parents let you go.” 

“ You let your son go to them—could they do less ? ” 

He saw, with astonishment, that she had blushed. “ Vikram 
has not dealt fairly with you, Firoze. He has brought you into 
a delicate—perhaps even a dangerous—situation. I feel that you 
should know it.” He waited, his eyes fixed questioning upon 
her. She went on abruptly : 

“ I had planned to ask your father to come to Khatakpur to 
take Chari’s place. Far more is involved here than mere routine 
duties. Hamidullah, I felt, would have known how to cope with 
the situation. I told Vikram ... I wrote to him . . .” And she 
finished on a note of passion : “ We are dealing with fanatics 
who have made God Himself a bone of contention between 
them ! ” 

“ Has He not always been that ? ” 

Her answer was lost in a thunderous downpour which darkened 
the windows. Presently she spoke again in a voice of resignation : 
“ Vain . . . intolerant . . . irresponsible . . . but after all, Vikram 
is my son, and the ruling head of the house. Your father would 
have been equal to the crisis ... he could have met it . . . and 
your mother, both of them practised in the art of conciliation.” 

“You are kind to deal so frankly with me. There is still 
time . . .” 

She shook her head. “ No, there is no more time. You will 
see that there is not. You have already met some of your father’s 
old friends here.” She named them, and one by one their faces 
passed in review before him, old and elderly men who had called 
to pay their respects to Hamidullah’s son, and in whose eyes 
Firoze had discerned curiosity, incredulity, compassion. “ Vik¬ 
ram,” said the Rani, “ knew perfectly well that in order to spare 
you, in order to spare us all, I might have tried to forestall your 
appointment. For that reason he had it broadcast, even before 
you got here, that you were to take Chari’s place.” 

He said coldly: “ To spare you, if not myself, I am quite 
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ready to send in my resignation, although I have not yet seen so 

much as the office in which I’m supposed to work ! ” 

“ Ah, you are angry. I have hurt your feelings—but I was 
thinking only of your welfare.” 

“ It has always been my misfortune to have people think so 
much of my welfare.” 

“ Then you are angry ? ” 

“ What would your Highness expect, in my place ? ” 

“ You just thanked me for dealing frankly with you.” 

He rose and walked to the windows, staring out at the turbulent 
scene. Lawns, flower beds, tanks, and canals overflowed with a 
brownish flood. As suddenly as his temper had flared, it faded. 
He turned to meet Komala’s troubled gaze. “I’ll do whatever 
your Highness wishes.” 

“ Then, risk or no risk, stay, Firoze ! ” 

He returned to his chair and lighted another cigarette. What 
constraint or natural shyness there might have been between 
them at the beginning had passed. He could meet her eyes, 
gaze at her as he might have gazed at his own mother. And after 
a long pause, conversationally, as though she must understand 
without further preamble just what he meant, he murmured: 
“ And Satish ? ” 

“ He does not like you.” 

“ Because he thinks that I have supplanted his uncle ? ” 

“ That would serve for as good an excuse as any.” And she 
added, after a moment’s thought: “lam glad, though, that you 
realize it,” 

They talked a little longer; then, rising, she held out her hand 
to him in the familiar English fashion. “ Greet your friends for 
me. I shall see them soon. And Firoze . . .” 

He stood, holding her hand. “ Yes, your Highness ? ” 

“ We are friends, you and I ? ” 

He clasped her hand in both his and bent his forehead upon 
them, then he left her. 
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XXI 


C LOUDS massed above Khatakpur, casting their lights and 
shadows on the city, on the gilt domes, the arches, the humid 
ways and byways linking street to street and house to house. 
Months before, people had died violently at each other’s hands ; 
now they died of cholera, the children puffing up like small 
brown balloons and collapsing like bundles of twigs. Police and 
militia manned the routes to the burning ghats and to the Muslim 
graveyards, and Muslim looked for Muslim in the uniformed, 
impersonal figures, and Hindu looked for Hindu. Above a 
congestion of roofs—roofs of thatch, of tile and tin, of sandstone 
and marble, the painted plaster of the rich and the ever-present 
mud-and-dung of the poor—radio aerials made a flimsy pattern 
against the sky, interspersed with the green flags of the Muslims, 
the fluttering Congress tricolour, and the princely standard with 
its rampant leopards on a silver field. 

Driving towards the airfield, Arthur Kipps thought: Queer 
how on an overcast day colours seem to grow richer, outlines 
more pronounced. How strong, suddenly, the muted shades, the 
sudden blaze of gold on a woman’s dress, the white of bullocks 
drawing a marriage cart! He remembered the days when he 
had first come to India and had roved about tirelessly taking 
snapshots. Everything had seemed fresh, fascinating in its 
combination of the familiar with the strange, putting him in 
mind of coloured photographs in the National Geographic Maga¬ 
zine . Nowadays he rarely^ bothered to take snapshots, and he 
was hardly ever moved to pleasure by a scene such as this, in the 
centre of the great Khatakpur market. The street was crammed 
with pedestrians, bicycles, ekkas, and country carts. On a 
nearby billboard men were raising a gaudy poster depicting two 
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figures embracing, with the legend : “ Hindu Muslim ek ho ! ” 
“ Hindu and Muslim are one.*’ A phonograph in a neighbouring 
shop played a record, in Bengali, from the latest Indian moving 
picture. Kipps thought: They can have it. They can have 
it all. 

“ Out of the way, you bastard ! ” Satish, who was driving the 
jeep, spoke in English. Then, as a pair of bullocks failed to 
oblige, he leaned over and addressed their driver in Hindustani: 
“ Devourer of your masters ! Seducer of your own sister ! 
Must you take the whole road ? ” 

Pretty, thought Kipps, watching him. Though his own 
Hindustani was sketchy enough, he had early mastered the more 
picturesque of the local curses. The bullocks plunged off to one 
side, and the jeep leaped forward, scattering unwary pedestrians 
left and right. 

Kiran, seated in the rear beside Firoze, was too alarmed to 
feel shocked at Satish’s language. Kipps turned and smiled at 
her. “ Lucky Satish can’t fly the airplane, isn’t it ? We’d all 
need parachutes.” 

“ Oh—that child ! ” 

They missed the child by a fair margin. Satish said coldly : 
“ They never learn.” 

“ What would happen if you were to kill someone ? ” asked 
Kipps. 

“ Probably start a riot.” 

“ Look out for that goat! ” 

They missed the goat, and Firoze, glancing back, said : “ It’s 
all right. It’s climbing a tree.” 

“ Satish, for the love of Pete . . 

“ Nervous, old boy ? ” 

“ I think I’ve mentioned before that I don’t specially want to 
die this way.” 

“ If you had a choice, what would you choose ? ” 1 

“ Sleeping pills.” 

“ You might wake up.” 
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The jeep swerved, throwing Kiran against Firoze, who 
caught her in his arms. 

“ Sorry,” said Satish. He smiled, showing his white teeth. 
They left the crowded market at last and turned off on the highway 
towards the airfield. Firoze released Kiran, who sat back in her 
own seat, flushed, gazing away from him at the passing scene. 
They had not been alone since the afternoon under the pipal tree, 
but outwardly at any rate her manner had remained unchanged, 
the familiar sisterly manner he had always known, though she 
would seldom meet his gaze, and, a moment ago, when he had 
held her in his arms, he had felt her whole body stiffen in revulsion 
at his touch. 

“ Things look quiet enough, don’t they ? ” said Kipps, con¬ 
versationally. 

Satish replied without looking up from the road. “ The 
police had word last night that two women had been raped and 
killed on the outskirts of town.” 

“ Who were they ? ” 

“ Hindus.” 

“ Do they know who did it ? ” 

“ One can guess.” 

“ It could have been other Hindus, I suppose.” 

“ That is not likely.” 

“ You mean to tell me Hindus never rape Hindus ? ” 

Kiran interposed : “ I think this is a horrid conversation. 
How far are we from the airfield ? ” 

“ We’re almost there,” said Kipps. He was thinking : The 
situation reminds me of the way things get at home when someone 
starts crabbing the Jews and someone else starts to defend them. 
And in the South it’s always niggers that are blamed for raping, 
never the white men. They’re like us in a lot of ways, all right. 
I wonder how that girl feels about things, sitting back there with 
her Muslim friend. Known each other since they were kids, 
brought up together. But he looks at her sometimes as though 
there was more to it than that. A nice guy too, Firoze. Something 
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about him that gets you—a kind of sensitiveness the others don’t 
have, a kind of sparkle. And I like her, though I can*t say I ever 
really get to understand these Indian women. When you’ve 
gotten past the beautiful clothes and the hairdo and the eye¬ 
shadow, what have you ? Always, of course, excepting her 
Highness. . . . 

“ Hey ! ” he cried, clutching the seat. “ Take it easy, God 
damn it! ” 

“ Perhaps you’d rather drive yourself ? ” 

“ You don’t have to get mad. Just take it easy.” 

“ You think sixty is fast ? ” 

“ If you guarantee to kill us without breaking our backs . . .” 

“ I thought Americans liked fast driving. I’m told that the 
taxi-drivers in New York never drive under seventy-five . . .” 

“ This is not New York.” 

The airfield lay before them, faintly green after the rain, and 
guards were strolling about with rifles slung over their shoulders. 
The plane, which had been wheeled out of the hangar, looked like 
a toy on the flat, treeless expanse under the immeasurable sky. 
Satish drove to the hangar and his passengers alighted, but he 
remained in the driver’s seat, his hands on the wheel. “ How 
long do you expect to be ?” he asked Kipps. 

Kipps replied that he was not sure. “ Don’t bother to wait 
for us, Satish. One of the mechanics can run us back.” 

“ I’ll wait,” said Satish, his smile more than usually pro¬ 
nounced. 

As the others turned away, Kipps murmured to Firoze: 
“ What do you make of that bird ? ” 

“ Of Captain Satish ? It would not be proper for me to say.” 

“ Yes ? Well, he doesn’t like you, either.” 

Kiran said in a trembling voice : “ I think he was trying to kill 
us, driving like that, over those roads.” 

Kipps looked at Firoze. “ Is it just because he’s Hindu and 
you’re not ? ” 

“ That is quite possible.” 
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“ Must make you feel sort of queer.” 

“ I am becoming accustomed to it.” 

“ Well, I’m not. On the other hand, I can always get out. 
I don’t have to stay and take it, like the four hundred million 
other poor dopes in the country.” 

“ Yes,” said Firoze, musingly. “ You can always get out. 
We can’t—Satish or no Satish, we must stay.” 

“ Doesn’t it bother you, really ? It would me.” 

Firoze laughed. “ I think you have melodramatic notions 
about us.” 

“ Not so darned melodramatic,” replied Kipps. “ I’ve been 
here three years, don’t forget. First as a soldier during the war, 
since then as a pilot for Vikram. I’ve watched people being 
lugged away to the burning ghats. A few months ago when 
Vikram was in the hills with you, I saw some of them being 
brought into town after the riots. The half-burned bodies of 
babies. And a girl who’d jumped into a well to save herself from 
the men who were after her.” He stared at Firoze. They had 
been walking slowly, Kiran beside Kipps, her eyes fixed on the 
ground. “ The men who were after her were Muslims. Your 
crowd.” 

Firoze nodded. “ Yes, and it is happening everywhere, to 
my crowd, as you call them, and to their crowd.” 

“ Well,” said Kipps, shaking his red head, “ I wish the hell 
I had some idea of what it’s all about.” 

Firoze said : “ It’s not about one thing only, or about another 
thing only. It’s about everything. It’s about the past as well as 
about the present. It is about the future, too.” 

“ The dead haven’t got any future.” 

“ They are, perhaps, the lucky ones.” 

Kipps walked away to talk to the mechanic, and Firoze was 
left standing with Kiran some distance from the others. He said : 
“ I like that boy. I think he wants very much to like us, but he 
finds it difficult, for some reason.” 

" Us ? ” 
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“ You, me ”—he waved his hand—“ everyone ! ” 

They fell into step and walked a little way across the field, 
out of earshot of the men standing round the airplane. 

Firoze said abruptly : “ I enjoyed the jeep ride. Did you ? ” 
“ It was horrible.” 

“ It was the first time since the afternoon in Agra that I have 
held you in my arms.” 

She said nothing. “ I’ve missed you,” said Firoze. “ I’ve 
missed our conversations, the little intimacy which we have ever 
been able to enjoy. What is the matter ? ” 

“ You dare to ask ? ” 

“ Darling, dearest one ! ” 

She gave him a sombre glance. “ You’re taking advantage . . . 
at such a moment, in such a place ! ” 

“ I have wanted to take advantage of you for fifteen years.” 

“ People are looking at us. They’re wondering . . .” 

“ They think we’re talking about art and literature, or about 
the price of petrol, or about the black market, about the weather, 
or about politics.” 

“ I think Satish is already suspicious.” 

“ What has he to be suspicious about ? He dislikes me 
because he thinks I have usurped his uncle’s place as Palace 
favourite. I have always wanted to be a Palace favourite. I only 
wish that I could be your favourite.” When she frowned, he 
went on : “ See how circumspect we are 1 A whole yard separates 
us. I am not even touching you. You are not even looking at me. 
We are strolling about like old friends. May I pick you a flower ? ” 
He stooped and picked one blooming there in the mud, 
a nondescript weed. Kiran took it, examined it, let it drop. She 
was painfully conscious of Satish’s gaze in the distance. 

“ Firoze, I would not have dreamed that you could behave like 
this.” 

“ I have dreamed of little else.” 

“ But do you ever stop to consider the danger of such a 
situation as you seem bent on creating ? ” 
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“ Passion is always dangerous. I am just beginning to realize 
that. Tell me, has Anand ever made love to you like this ? ” 

“ You’re lacking in taste, as in scruple. Will you not at least 
think of Anand ? He has always been your friend.” 

“ He has always been fickle.” 

“ Not to you, or to me.” 

“ For an educated woman you are very naive.” 

“ Because I love my husband and believe in him and am 
faithful . . .” Her eyes filled with tears. “ I am beginning to 
detest you, Firoze.” 

“ No.” 

“ Yes,” she said fiercely, and since they had turned and were 
once more facing Satish and the group round the plane, she was 
forced to smile, to behave unconcernedly. 

“ I could make you happy,” Firoze told her. “ I could 
content you so ! You have never been desired as I desire you, 
you cannot know what joy we might have together.” 

The roar of the propeller drowned her reply. Kipps was 
beckoning to them. “ O.K. ! ” he shouted. “ All aboard.” 

The plane had been designed to carry four passengers, includ¬ 
ing the pilot, but one of the seats had been removed to make 
room for extra petrol or for baggage. Kiran sat beside Kipps, and 
Firoze in the single seat in the rear. As Kipps wheeled around 
and began to taxi across the field, Kiran had a glimpse of Satish 
in the jeep, his eyes mysterious behind their sun-glasses. His face, 
she thought. His face in the mirror that time when I was thrown 
against Firoze. And on occasions before that, whenever one meets 
him in corridors, in the garden, playing cards in the evening, or 
at meals—the feeling he gives one of a hidden watchfulness. But 
why . . . why ? 

They were airborne, the earth falling under them, hangar, 
jeep, human figures melting into dots, the enormous landscape 
unfolding towards the horizon. Kiran had never flown before 
and she had rather dreaded the experience, but now elation filled 
her and she cried : 
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“ How lovely 1 Oh, how lovely, lovely, lovely ! ” 

Kipps smiled. “ Look,'* he said. “ We’re over the city. 
Weil see the Palace in a minute. I’ll go down and buzz them.” 

The city lay below them, an intricate pattern of brown and 
brilliance, its details hidden, all the genius of its ancient construc¬ 
tion laid bare to their gaze. Kiran thought: A thousand years of 
rain and heat, of flood and fire, the whole interminable cycle of 
living and dying is there, and how beautiful it is ! If one could 
but see the earth as I see it now, one might become a poet. One 
might divest oneself of all hypocrisy and attain the benign resigna¬ 
tion which the Scriptures teach. . . . Then she glanced at Kipps’ 
flaming hair and freckled profile, and smiled. No, the beauty one 
saw, even at this height, the sensations one enjoyed, remained 
earthy. Firoze’s words came back to her, making her blush, her 
heart beat. “ You have never been desired as I desire you ! ” 

So Pundit Ram Das had been right, that day on the mountain¬ 
side, when he’d said : “ Firoze is in love with you.” He had seen 
what she had not. How many others had seen it ? Everyone, 
probably, except herself. And she had lived in the smug assurance 
that their adolescent passion was a thing of the past. For Firoze 
to have recalled that afternoon at Agra—how inexcusable of him ! 
She had put it out of her mind, she had not thought of it for years. 
Was she being honest ? Had she not actually, in secret, thought 
of it again and again ? That incident had not ended in a kiss. 
She had had, in the end, to fight him off—that slender, powerful 
boy with a precocious intelligence and a man’s imperious will. 

“ The Palace,” said Kipps. Kiran had missed it; now it 
came into view on her right, its toy majesty framed in lawns and 
palm trees, the pipal a dark umbrella set on a patch of vivid green. 
Kipps circled, dipped his wings, circled again. Figures popped 
into view, tiny faces were upturned, and Kiran caught her breath 
as the plane seemed to dive, to rush straight towards the central 
dome, and the wind streamed past her ears. The dome vanished 
and she had a vision of massed green of leaves as they skimmed 
the pipal tree, the lawn, the flower beds, and soared upward once 
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more, heading eastward towards the open country and the small 
rolling hills which formed the eastern boundary of Khatakpur. 

Kiran said : “ That was almost as bad as riding in the jeep 
with Satish.” 

“ Not really. We had three hundred feet. If it were not for 
that tree I could have set her down there as easily as you please.” 

“ I’ve heard you say so before, but why should you want to 
when you have an airfield ? ” 

“ Just an idea.” He glanced at her. “ You’re a Hindu. 
Would it hurt your feelings if that tree were to be cut down ? ” 

“ It would hurt my aesthetic feelings, certainly.” 

“ The pipal is supposed to be sacred, isn’t it ? ” 

“ To most Hindus, yes.” 

“ But not to you ? ” 

“ Unless you agree that aesthetic and religious feelings are 
one and the same thing.” 

“ That’s a bit deep for me.” 

When she remained silent he went on : “ Feelings like that 
make practical decisions kind of difficult, don’t they ? I mean, 
one has to take so many things into consideration. Satish’s 
feelings, for instance. You should have seen his face the other 
day when we were talking about cutting down the tree.” There 
was a pause, then he went on : “ And then there’s that Hindu 
outfit, the Sangh. ‘ Hindustan for the Hindus, down with all 
foreigners, Muslims included.’ You’ve heard of it ? ” 

She nodded. 

“ Satish explained it all to me once,” said Kipps. “ Seems 
they hold secret meetings, pass resolutions, with parades, rallies, 
and so forth. The whole thing is directed at the purification—by 
force—of the country. Part of the indoctrination consists of 
weaning young recruits from their previous loyalties. This is 
done by holding the most revered names up to ridicule, by circu¬ 
lating scurrilous stories about them. That sort of thing.” 

“ But how does Satish happen to know so much about it ? ” 

“ Oh, I guess a lot of people know about the Sangh. It’s 

M 
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only recently been banned in Khatakpur, because the police 

suspected it of having had a hand in the riots a few months back.” 

She said in a troubled voice : “ Do you think Satish could be 
a member of the Sangh ? ” 

“ He denied it when I asked him.” 

Kiran was thinking: Anand likes Satish. They have been 
seeing a good deal of each other. It’s probably unimportant, but 
I must warn Anand. . . . Rice paddies, small thatched settlements, 
a walled village swam under their wings. Kipps nodded : “ Off 
there to the west is Monghyr. Maybe we’ll see the Ganges . . . 
yes, there it is, in that crease of land to your right.” 

Kiran had a glimpse of the great river many miles away, a 
flash of light like the sun in a mirror ; then it vanished. 

“ And there are the temples,’’said Kipps. “ Those ruins just 
off the highway. Vikram tells me his ancestors used to worship 
there—but now they’re being used as a kind of refugee camp.” 
His voice rose on a note of excitement: “ Black buck ! Look, 
there they go ! ” A handful of dots emerged from a tiny water¬ 
course and started across the fields. Kipps put the plane down and 
Kiran had a view of the frightened creatures racing before them, 
taking ditches, walls, everything, in their inspired flight. 

“ See if you can pick out the males,” said Kipps. “ Black, 
with horns.” 

“ How beautiful they are ! ” 

The plane gained altitude again, fields, beasts, habitations 
diminished, and they flew homeward through the broken archi¬ 
tecture of clouds, with rain beating against their wings. 


XXII 

( 

T WO days later the young men set out on their antelope hunt. 

Dawn had not broken and a heavy mist lay everywhere. The 
palms rose spectacular and ghostly in the beam of the headlights, 
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and as the gates swung open sentries came sluggishly to attention. 
Vikram was driving, with Firoze beside him and Kipps and Anand 
crowded into the rear. The air smelled damp and fresh, tinctured 
with the scent of early fires, and as the jeep wheeled into the main 
road a string of camels came into view, the bells at their necks 
ringing, their undulating forms topped by the sleeping bodies of 
their riders. The world was astir though not yet quite awake 
under a sky still luminous with stars. Here and there as they 
drove, a lighted doorway shone through the darkness ; a child 
cried, a man coughed painfully, and on the outskirts of the city 
the wailing of jackals rose on pale eddies of mist. 

It was still too early for conversation, and the young men 
rode for the most part in silence, each occupied with his reflections. 
Anand was thinking of Javni. He’d had one of his strange dreams, 
which to him were always portents ; he dreamed that he was going 
to meet her, and obstacle after obstacle came between them. He 
climbed the familiar mountainside bathed in that aqueous light 
which haunts a dream, and smelled flowers and heard the barbets 
calling. Then he saw Javni in her red skirts and blue jacket, 
bending over a drinking trough set in'the hillside where she some¬ 
times went to water her goats. Her face was buried in the glassy 
stream. As he approached she lifted her head and he saw with 
horror that it was the head of a goat, but that the reflection in the 
water was that of Javni herself, and he started up with a cry, 
waking Kiran. “ Anand, Anand,” she whispered, “ what 
is it ? ” 

He was half asleep, muttering Javni’s name, and Kiran drew 
his head to her breast. As he came slowly to his senses he realized 
that the scent of flowers in his dream was the scent of Kiran’s 
hair spread on the pillow beside him. She said nothing, and for 
a long time they lay side by side, thoughts forming an abyss 
between them. Satish’s knock on the door had been the signal 
for Anand to rise and dress himself for the hunt. 

He tried, as they drove, to distract himself from the uneasy 
reflections which beset him, but his dream clung to him like a 
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cobweb. He thought of Javni asleep in the humid darkness of her 
hut, her parents submerged in a welter of dirty quilts in one 
comer, her brothers snoring in another, the goats occupying what 
was left of the floor. When the sun rose she’d drive her flock 
out to the slopes to await her lover in the early morning shadows, 
or down on the green plateau among the Muslim graves. At this 
point memory and dream seemed to run together, to coalesce, and 
her face—that dark stone face with its marred nose—merged 
inextricably with the feral mask of a beast whose eyes stared 
menacingly into his own. Guilt and terror struggled in Anand’s 
breast. He shuddered and put his hands over his face. 

Kipps touched his elbow. “ Do you feel feverish ? ” 

Anand had forgotten the American seated beside him. He 
dropped his hands and stared into the gloom. “ A little. But it 
will pass.” 

He forced himself to think of other things, of his portrait of 
Vikram, begun the day before ; of life at the Palace, its ease, its 
comfort, its leisure, of his new friend Satish, of the Rani. True, 
he had not been accorded the honour of a private audience with 
her Highness, as Firoze had been, nor could he delude himself 
that he would ever become the object of a special regard in her 
eyes, or in the eyes of her son, as Firoze quite obviously seemed 
well on the way to becoming. The reflection brought a peculiar 
pang, and Anand frowned at his friend’s head—a head shaped to 
delight the eyes of a painter, though contemplation of it at this 
moment signally failed to excite in Anand a familiar aesthetic 
glow. Instead, insidious thoughts crept into his mind. They 
had occurred to him often during the past few weeks, but he had 
tried to supress them, to reject them, telling himself that he was 
jealous, that to harbour such ideas about a friend was nothing 
short of despicable. He reminded himself that he owed Firoze 
much—that he in fact owed him a great deal beside money. 
He owed him loyalty in exchange for loyalty, and affection in 
exchange for affection. Yes, his thoughts answered mockingly, 
yes, but these things are reciprocal, and can you be sure of his 
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loyalty, of his affection ? Was it consonant with friendship for 
Firoze to ingratiate himself with Vikram and the Rani—to 
ingratiate himself to the exclusion of others equally deserving ? 
What was it that Satish had said the other day ? “ In a court 
like this there can never be more than one favourite, and while 
he lasts he reigns supreme.” 

Oh, it was tme that the Rani had praised his painting, true 
that she had sent numerous kind messages to him and to Kiran, 
with presents of sweets and flowers, and that in the course of 
their few encounters with her she had treated them with an 
exquisite courtesy. Nevertheless, it was to Firoze that she most 
pointedly addressed herself; it was Firoze who sat at Vikram’s 
right hand at meals, and it was Firoze who was always given a 
choice of horses to ride, when everyone knew that he cared 
nothing for riding. It was Firoze whom they consulted on this 
matter and that, even on the matter of the portrait! Did Firoze 
consider the likeness, so far as it had gone, a good one ? Did 
Firoze fancy this or believe that ? And then there were those old 
men, distinguished persons like General Rahman and Colonel 
Naresh who, when they called to pay their respects to their young 
Maharaja, invariably‘inquired—not for Anand Karpal, but for 
Hamidullah’s son. Even Kiran’s attitude was changed. She 
who had always been frank and comradely in her dealings with 
Firoze, seemed, now, to have become reserved, even diffident. 
Could it be that Kiran, like the others, was impressed by her 
friend’s eminence, by his unmistakable air—if not of success, at 
any rate of anticipation ? For even if one were to grant that these 
shifts and alterations were trifling enough, there was certainly 
nothing trifling about that air, as positive and as baffling as any 
Anand had ever observed. He could not help brooding on it, 
aware though he was that he might himself be a victim of the 
incredulity which sometimes assails us when we witness the rise 
to prominence of one whom we have always known, and whose 
capacities we have hitherto taken for granted. Wonder, envy, 
malice all enter into this feeling, and a sense of deprivation, for 
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the fortunate one seems to have put us aside, to have passed us 
by for something grander. And with all this goes the suspicion 
that perhaps we ourselves have been too long unworthy of him. 
The thought is intolerable ; better to insist that it is he who is to 
blame; he has become proud, arrogant, indifferent—in other 
words, an opportunist. Well, whatever the cause, there could be 
no doubt that Firoze was a changed man, and that whatever had 
been muted in him, whatever had seemed diffident, had quite 
without warning put forth wings and risen in dazzling flight before 
Anand’s startled eyes. 

The jeep had, by now, skirted the city, leaving it to the west¬ 
ward, and the road wound through suburbs where dogs greeted 
their passage with uncouth barkings, and where sheeted figures 
lay asleep on doorsteps in whatever air might be stirring. The 
jeep bumped over ruts and splashed through puddles, and once 
in a while its lights picked up a pair of eyes and the scurrying form 
of a jackal or hare. Then they were driving through hamlets 
which smelled of cattle and dry corn chaff and open drains and 
the prevailing odour of dung fires. Objects loomed, took shape, 
became trees, became wellheads, huts, the broken ends of walls. 
A human form wandered into the shadows carrying a brass water 
jar. As the sky became lighter the country materialized with an 
extraordinary beauty, in that brief interlude when nothing casts 
a shadow and everything seems wedded to, or to be growing out 
of, something else, when outlines have not yet taken on sharpness, 
and colour is non-existent, and scent and sound have a character 
and a meaning lost in the heat of the day. 

The sky crumbled, a handful of mountains thrust upward 
from the plain, and as Anand gazed he saw the starlight tremble 
on their crests, fissured by catastrophe into the shape of vast 
temples where the ruined stone hung suspended among rank 
tentacles of vine and monolithic trees. Then he saw that they 
were indeed temples, and he heard Vikram exclaim : “ Damn 1 ” 

u What's the matter ? ” asked Kipps. 

“ The temples. I took the wrong turn half a mile back.” 
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“ It’s all right,” Kipps said. “ We can get to the hunting 
ground this way just as well. A bit shorter, though the road’s 
apt to be rough.” 

Vikram had slowed down. “ The temples are being used as 
a refugee shelter by the Muslims who were burned out of their 
village two months ago. We’d have to drive right past them.” 

“ It’s early. They’ll probably be asleep.” 

But already the sound of their motor had been heard, and as 
Vikram slowed down, looking for a place to turn, figures detached 
themselves from the gloom, voices cried warnings, and as the 
jeep drew abreast of the ruins the whole place came to life, men 
pouring from the caves and crevices and rising like phoenixes 
from the embers of their poor little fires. 

“ I shall have to stop,” Vikram muttered. His voice sounded 
strange. “ Perhaps they won’t recognize me.” 

“ You’re boss,” said Kipps. “ Talk to them. Tell them we’re 
in a hurry.” 

The jeep was ringed by humanity, a flashlight suddenly sprang 
into their faces, voices rose round them—the voices of beggars, 
the voices of the desperate and the destitute. Anand felt Kipps 
grow tense beside him and his own palms become unaccountably 
cold and wet. 

“ Better keep a gun handy,” said Vikram. “ Can’t tell, with 
these devils.” 

Firoze, hitherto silent, said suddenly in English : “ Keep the 
guns out of sight.” He raised his voice above the growing 
murmur of the crowd. “ Brothers, what is it you want ? ” 

His voice, speaking in Urdu, quieted the noise. An elderly 
man wearing a ragged jacket—it was he who had flashed the 
electric torch in their faces—approached and peered at Firoze. 
“ Salaam, Aliekum ! ” 

Firoze replied at once : “ Aliekum, salaam ! ” 

“ Mussalman ho ? ” queried the stranger. 

“ Mussalman.” 

Other faces pressed round them. The air suddenly reeked of 
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humanity. Anand felt hands, bodies pushing and groping round 
him, but he sat still, with Kipps close at his side and Vikram silent 
at the wheel. The owner of the flashlight stared from one to the 
other. His face, though shadowy, was discernible—gaunt, 
bearded, with hollow eyes. He said to Firoze : “ Where are you 
going ? ” 

“ Hunting/* 

“ Meat ? ” 

“ Naturally, meat.* 1 

“ Meat is scarce,** said the other. “ And expensive. And 
now we have heard talk of the forbidding of cow slaughter.*’ 

“ This is a Muslim community. Who is there to forbid such 
a thing ? ** 

“ Hindus, who else ? ” 

“ I come from Khatakpur, and I can assure you that there 
has been no such prohibition.** 

There was a pause. The man went on : “ You have fire¬ 
arms ? *’ 

“ Do you expect us to kill buck with spitballs ? ” 

Someone laughed and the spokesman smiled faintly. “ Your 
friends,** he said, “ they are not Mussalman ? ** 

“ No.** 

“ They are from the city ? ’* 

Again Firoze shook his head. The light was growing. Anand 
could see the shapes of the old temples, their spires broken and 
corroded with age, nests for birds and bats. The carving on the 
nearest wall seemed to be coming to life as he gazed—figures of 
gods and goddesses copulating, figures of apes, of tigers, of 
peacocks. For a thousand years the temples had stood here. 
How many pairs of eyes, how many curious fingers had traced 
the divine and daemonic life pictured on the ancient stone ? 
Rain and fire had eroded it—Kali had lost her nose, Shiva an 
arm, Vishnu his genitals, but the dance of life went on, and 
amongst the vines and the banyan roots a flock of living goats 
raised their pointed faces and bleated for food. 
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Firoze said : “ If you will be so kind as to clear the road, my 
friends and I will proceed. We want to be on the hunting grounds 
before the sun gets high.” 

The man hesitated. 44 Sahib, when you return to the city, if 
you have influence there, intercede for us. Our village was burned 
by the Hindus at the time of the rioting. We had no other place 
to go except this, to these ruins which no one else wants—not 
even the Hindu gods. It is not fit that our wives and children 
should gaze at those obscenities.” He gestured towards the 
carvings. 44 But what are we to do ? We cannot live under the 
open sky in the rain. Promises have been made that our village 
would be rebuilt, our cattle returned to us. None of these things 
have been done. They cannot bring back our dead, but that is 
something we accept. All men must die.” 

Firoze nodded. 44 All men must die, brother.” 

44 AUaho Akbar! ” The invocation was caught up and 
repeated by the ragged crew, a cry filled with longing, with 
resignation, with an immutable conviction : 44 God is Great! ” 

Anand felt that his breast might burst from the instinctive 
protest which suddenly swelled within him. The Muslim went 
on : 44 Now they tell us that we must leave this place, which is 
sacred to the Hindus, though it had been for years deserted and 
unused. But where are we to go ? We have no place.” 

These words, like the invocation which had preceded them, 
were taken up voice by voice, but now there was no resignation, 
there was only the hard note of anger. 44 We had a place, but 
now we have no place ! ” 

Firoze waited for silence, then said: 44 If someone has told 
you that you must leave this place, it is a mistake—a misunder¬ 
standing. Why have you not appealed to your Raja ? He is 
kindly and just. He will care for you.” 

The spokesman laughed. 44 You talk like a fool. Even if we 
were to get past the police and the machine-guns behind the 
Palace gates, do you imagine that that-” he used an unspeak¬ 

able term of abuse, 44 would listen to us ? ” 
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Firoze said calmly : “ This is your Raja.” And in English, 
to Vikram : “ Speak to them.” 

14 I can’t! ” 

“ Speak to them, Vikram.” 

At sound of that name the crowd fell back a step. The spokes¬ 
man played the flashlight on Vikram’s face, and for a moment 
there was silence. Then Vikram said : “ My friend has told you 
the truth. I am your Maharaja. I am sorry for the trouble that 
has befallen you. You have my permission to stay here, and I 
shall see what can be done to restore your homes and cattle . . .” 

The flashlight went out. Its owner had dropped like a shot 
pigeon and was grovelling in the dust. There followed wholesale 
prostration of bodies, uplifted hands, and abject pleas for mercy. 
The sky was becoming lighter, and whatever had been obscure 
and tender was dissolving with the stars. Daylight bared what 
was human, in its rags and ruins. 

The road was cleared at last, and after several minutes of 
driving Firoze said : “I felt it was the only thing to do, to make 
you known to them.” 

“ Do you think they would have recognized me if you had not 
spoken ? ” 

“ Had you refused to speak, and had they recognized you, it 
might have had consequences. . . .” 

“ You mean you think they’d have attacked us ? ” 

“ I was thinking of the impression, on them, of your ... of 
your . . .” 

“ My silence ? I see,” said Vikram, on an odd note of 
humility. 

Anand said furiously : “ They looked like cut-throats to me! ” 

“ No,” said Firoze. “ They were hungry and desperate and 
without friends, that’s all.” 

Anand seemed in a strange way to be beside himself. “ You 
risked a great deal, our lives, if not your own 1 ” 

“ No, Anand.” 

Kipps interrupted. “ Firoze is right—we did the only thing 
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possible. Speaking for myself, I’m much obliged.” He put a 
hand on Firoze’s shoulder and gave it a shake. 

“ I also,” said Vikram. 

Anand remained silent, staring before him at the sun rising 
on the farthest edge of the plain. 


XXIII 

A TTENDANTS had been sent ahead the night before to 
Lawait the party outside a Hindu village several miles up the 
road. Vikram stopped the jeep in the shade of a tree and got out, 
and at sight of his tall figure the villagers, who had been apprised 
of his coming, advanced, and one by one the men knelt and laid 
their heads at his feet. Watching this little ceremonial of fealty— 
so different from the abject grovelling which had taken place at 
the temples !—Anand felt strangely moved, • remembering his 
father-in-law, on whose feet he had once laid his head in the 
traditional gesture of submission and love. The past whispered 
to him, the past, like the hour before daybreak when dream and 
reality rest side by side on a solid raft of darkness and what we 
were and what we are is still a question. He dared not look at 
Firoze, but he longed to put out a hand, to close with a touch the 
widening breach between them. Shyness and shame restrained 
him. Later, he told himself, later when we are by ourselves, free 
from inquisitive eyes, I shall ask his forgiveness. And he began 
to plan for that moment, to elaborate on its consolations as he 
did on everything that lay safely beyond his reach. 

The greeting over at last, they set out across the brightening 
plain, Vikram and Firoze in the lead, Kipps walking with the 
beaters, Anand last, for he had come not to hunt but to make 
sketches. The antelope, so the villagers had assured them, were 
in the grasslands bordering a watercourse south of the village. 
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This was not the season for shooting, but since the region lay 

within Vikram’s borders he was at liberty to hunt where he 

pleased. 

As they walked at a leisurely pace across the damp, hard plain, 
fragments of conversation drifted back to Anand, stories of 
previous expeditions, adventures, mishaps, triumphs. The occa¬ 
sion when a guest killed a pregnant doe and on opening it up the 
fawn came to light and a voice was heard to exclaim in wonder : 
“ Why, it’s exactly like its mother ! ” The time when a wild 
boar broke through the line of beaters and ripped a man from calf 
to groin. The day when, on a hunt from elephants, a tiger charged 
and put the whole party to ignominious flight. But all hunting 
stories are the same. Anand listened, thinking: The world 
changes, pauses, staggers, but Vikram lives as his father lived, 
and his grandfather, in a condition of savage luxury. Would he 
die as they had died and be consumed on a costly pyre of sandal¬ 
wood and sweet oil, or would he go down like some rougher 
ancestor, in a modern version of the ancient feud ? He sounded 
valorous enough now, talking in his clear English accents of wild 
boars and charging tigers, but a little while ago it had been another 
story. Then, in the menacing shadow of y the temples, under 
a hundred fanatical eyes, Prince Vikram had displayed something 
less than courage. It had been left to Firoze to take the initiative, 
and Firoze had not hesitated. Firoze, nervous with horses, 
gingerly in his handling of a gun—Firoze, at home only in the 
mythical situations of his own creating—Firoze had not hesitated ! 
Nor had there been a tremor in his voice addressing those ruffians, 
nor anything uncertain in his words. How had he guessed that 
by making Vikram’s identity known to the crowd it would respond 
as it had, prostrating itself before its prince, begging his mercy 
and his pardon, when, a second before, its spokesman had called 
him by an opprobrious name ? And suppose Firoze had not acted, 
suppose one or another of them—Vikram, or the American, or 
Anand himself—had lost his head, said the wrong thing, made the 
wrong move—what then ? And I, he thought, when that Muslim 
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chanted his frenzied evocation of Allah, how shall I name the 
passion which woke in me, the hysterical rage which came within 
a hair’s-breadth of expression—the “ Huy hur> Mahadeo ! ” 
which, even whispered in that desperate company, would surely 
have spelled the end to all four of us ? He shuddered, remembering 
it. What price, then, his education, his emancipation, his nation¬ 
alism ! What price his allegiance to Gandhiji and the doctrine 
of peace ? And he recalled a remark of Satish’s : “ Thank God 
for Hinduism. It is the single true and concrete force left in us, 
layered over as we have been by all the false influences of our 
conquerors, Muslim and English.” 

Satish’s words had sounded absurd, even offensive, on the lips 
of that Westernized, supercilious young man, and Anand had 
been too taken aback to argue with him on their implications. 
But he had pondered them a good deal, and they had increased 
his curiosity about Satish. The sentiments had even added, in 
a way, to the peculiar flattery which he sensed in Satish’s attitude 
towards him, an attitude at once friendly and confiding, without 
question soothing to the feelings of disappointment and neglect 
from which he was beginning to suffer in his relations with 
Vikram, with the Rani, with Firoze, and—yes, even with Kiran. 

The procession of guides and hunters came to a halt. The 
plain, which had appeared level to the gaze, revealed itself now as 
broken into depressions and gullies with eroded stretches grown 
to milkweed and thorns. On one side lay fields not yet planted 
to crops, dotted with mango trees and the feathery green of 
mimosa. Here and there a human figure or the white forms of 
cattle moved against the sky or dissolved into it. A hyena, 
coming home late from its rounds, stared hideously for a moment, 
then vanished. Anand heard the gray partridge calling, and 
watched a flock of sand grouse flash like a bright shadow across 
the sun. 

It was decided that he should post himself on a disused 
wellhead nearby, whence he could obtain a good view of the 
buck should they come past after the first shot. Kipps was to 
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hide in a farther gully, while Vikram and Firoze, with the guides, 
were to creep along the watercourse for Firoze to get the first shot. 
Firoze protested that he was not in the least interested in getting 
the first shot or even the second, or the third. He had, he declared, 
simply come to watch the fun. But Vikram was determined that 
his friend should kill a buck. Vikram’s manner towards Firoze 
had, it seemed to Anand, become increasingly demonstrative 
since the incident at the temples. He kept his arm around 
Firoze’s shoulder, or, as they walked, linked fingers with him, and 
gazed at him languidly, caressingly, indiscreetly. The atmo¬ 
sphere, the very character of this expedition which should by any 
account have been masculine, hard, and impersonal, had in the 
course of an hour and in the unrelenting light of day taken on an 
almost stifling ambiguity. Was Firoze conscious of it ? Was 
Kipps ? Anand watched them covertly. It occurred to him that 
the American’s far from subtle features wore a somew hat cramped 
expression, but so far as Firoze was concerned—if indeed he 
was concerned—he gave no hint of it. His eyes had regained their 
untroubled directness, his smile was as spontaneous as Anand 
had ever seen it, and whatever had seemed odd, whatever had, 
in the past few weeks, appeared out of character, was now estab¬ 
lished. Firoze had the air of a man sure of himself—but sure of 
himself in relation to what, in relation to whom ? Anand puzzled 
over the question, frowning. 

He was crouched now in the shade of a little mipiosa which 
grew out from the old wellhead, and watched the others move 
away to their separate stations. Kipps’ red head disappeared in 
a crease of land; the figures of Vikram, Firoze, the guides, all 
shrank against the distant line of the watercourse, then these too 
vanished. Anand made himself as comfortable as he could in 
spite of the meagre shade, the ants, and the uneven ground. A 
faint breeze blew towards him from the watercourse and stirred 
the mimosa leaves into a delicate shadow-play on the white 
ground. He drew a few tentative lines on the drawing-pad, then 
put it aside and clasped his arms round his knees, staring round 
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him at the yellow-brown plain, wondering when he would hear 
the shot. But nothing happened, there was no further sign of 
life, scarcely a sound except for the sweet crying of the partridge. 
Presently that too ceased, and he felt the void spreading round 
him, bounded by the thin line of the horizon where it touched 
the farthest limit of the plain. 

In Anand’s crowded existence, a compound of petty preoccu¬ 
pations unequally balanced against his resplendent hopes ; of the 
mean considerations of poverty pitted at intervals against heroic 
deeds—as when he made the few decisions he ever had made, 
when, still a schoolboy, he stood up to the beatings of the police 
at Lucknow; when he joined the Indian Congress and lost his 
job as a result; when he married Kiran against the awful ana¬ 
thema of her people and his ; when, running counter to every 
tradition, he painted the kind of picture he wanted to paint—in all 
these actions, widely spaced, blurred by time, elbowed aside by 
much that was base and equivocal in his nature—in all this there 
had been time for everything except solitude. He had never 
missed it, nor had he hankered for it. Now it was here, it was 
with him, round him, under him, within him, and it had overtaken 
him without warning and without preparation : in a waste of sun, 
under a measureless sky, a living detail in a dead, drab, unin¬ 
habited plain. He was alone and conscious of his loneliness for 
the first time in his remembrance. Something like dread stirred 
in him and he glanced round, hoping for a glimpse of his friends, 
but they were nowhere to be seen. He thoVight of the hyena 
prowling in an adjacent gully ; he thought of the Muslim mob 
five miles away on the high road. He thought of Javni, burning 
incense and sacrificing a goat with her prayer for vengeance at 
his desertion. He did not, actually, think at all—he felt, in the 
curiously bleak and exact way that one feels when one is not 
thinking—he felt as one never gets a chance to feel unless one 
is absolutely alone. The craving for companionship became an 
ache ; why had Satish not come to-day ? They could have sat 
together and talked while the others hunted. But Vikram had 
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brushed him aside at the last moment, declaring that there was 
no room for him in the jeep. It was true—there was no room. 
Anand had seen, in Satish’s eyes, a look of pain, of temper, 
instantly suppressed. 

How empty the plain—how empty! Yet reflection would 
have informed him that it was not really empty, that he was not 
really alone, that he shared a globe crowded to the point of suffo¬ 
cation. Reflection would have told him that all he had to do was 
to stand up and shout, and that within a second another voice 
would greet him from the declivity a few hundred yards away, 
where Kipps lay hidden. And further thought would have 
reminded him that his own mysticism, the spirituality which was 
the boast of his kind, was more than a little the consequence—not 
of solitude, but of the intolerable pressure of brother against 
brother and son against son and friend against friend : a searching, 
in another sphere, for the soul’s privacy. Hell and heaven had 
been devised, his father-in-law once observed, in order to establish 
and to maintain a balance between the multitudinous departed ; 
transmigration of the spirit is another such device, insuring order, 
space, and progression. And, added Thakur Pratap Singh, when 
a man has learned to be at home in solitude he is reconciled to 
death. 

But as the eagle face of Kiran’s father came to mind, Anand 
averted his eyes, unable to meet that stern and questioning gaze. 
He had encountered it too often—he encountered it everywhere, 
even on the mountain slopes with Javni—and he felt it now, 
trying to reach him, to remind him—of what ? Oh he knew, he 
knew well enough—why pretend ? That one should forsake one’s 
gold, one’s traditions, one’s family, one’s history, can be forgiven 
only if one takes up a comparable burden and carries it like a man. 
Had he done so ? Half-heartedly, yes. And that, Anand told 
himself, abruptly, beginning to think again, that is the worst 
sin of all—to be half-hearted, to be half-hearted about anything : 
one’s love, one’s God, one’s country, one’s word, one’s friend; 
to be half-hearted about oneself, not knowing, and refusing to 
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find out, where one stands in relation to these matters—these 
people, these events. Satish had seen the truth of this : Satish 
had pointed out that to be a good Hindu was to be whole of 
heart, whole of spirit. Obedience to caste enabled one to fulfil 
one’s role within it, to be whole within it, or dead without it. 
Disobedience spelled confusion, but worse than disobedience 
was doubt. Thakur Pratap had doubted, and the doubt had 
killed him. Everyone knew that—everyone in Sonepur knew it, 
everyone in Agra. 

Anand stirred, dislodging a pebble, which rolled into the well 
at his feet. At once a muffled roaring, beating sound came out of 
it, and his hair rose, but all that merged from the well was a 
flock of pigeons which had been roosting there in the cool darkness. 
They circled over his head, then flew away, leaving the sky as 
empty as before. 

Anand wiped his face on his sleeve and felt the sun pressing 
on his head, his back. He leaned against the tree and closed his 
eyes, shutting out the plain and the sunlight, shutting out mem¬ 
ories, questions, doubts ; feeling the fever gather in his blood, 
hearing its insidious tattoo in his head. He must have had a 
touch of it last night, but it had passed, and now the heat was 
bringing it to life once more. He should have brought some 
aspirin. He should have stayed in bed, for if he became ill it 
would mean a delay in completing Vikram’s portrait, a delay in 
being paid for it. And to be ill, to be a burden to one’s hosts . . . 
After all, how well did he know Vikram and the Rani ? How far 
dared he impose on their casual good will ? Ah, to be dependent 
on the bounty of the rich, what a fate 1 

When he opened his eyes again the plain seemed to have 
changed, sky and horizon flowed together in a single molten 
wave, and the eroded land between rose tier on tier in a formal 
architecture crowned by a grove of fantastic trees. It reminded 
Anand of a painting he had seen somewhere. Could it have been 
a painting done by one of his pupils ? He closed his eyes and said: 
“ Udai, you have no talent but you have imagination.” 


N 
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It was some time since he’d given any thought to little Udai 
Singh of the unruly coiffure, the great liquid eyes, the trustful 
smile. Where was he now ? Somewhere in the Punjab. The 
Punjab was falling asunder, and as the sword fell the trees collapsed 
into a great fissure and Anand saw a crimson fountain spring 
into the sky. He thought: To find one’s subject within one is 
prophecy and consummation. 

A shot roused him and he came to his senses, kneeling under 
the mimosa, his drowsiness gone. The plain was there, apparently 
undisturbed, but he saw its edges begin to crumble ; bright 
particles detached themselves from the green line of the water¬ 
course, and out of it, streaming towards him, small objects 
advanced soundlessly and with the speed of light. They seemed 
not to run nor to race, but to float, to maintain by some incalculable 
magic an equilibrium between earth and sky, feet lifted and 
folded under their bellies, tapering horns laid back in the posture, 
not of flight, but, amazingly, pf repose. The earth rushed under 
them, then they were in the open and Anand saw their leader 
shining black and white among a sea of does. But were they 
does ? A flashing white merged with brown, the sun caught 
them, running its bright hand over shoulder, flank, back, over the 
short poniards of twenty immature bucks, over the superlative 
head of their lord. 

They would pass to the right ; already he had a view of the 
whole racing, soaring mass in profile, when another shot overtook 
them and at once they checked and wheeled, standing stockstill, 
facing the watercourse. Firoze fired a third time, and the leader 
crashed in a cloud of dust and lay kicking, snorting on a deep and 
terrible note—a note of fury and despair which gushed from his 
unimpaired heart. Then Anand saw a strange thing. The rest of 
the herd, at the third shot and as their leader fell, performed with 
one accord and in a single motion a tremendous leap, and now 
they stood at gaze a few yards from the fallen buck. As the 
snorting continued they advanced towards him, treading the 
ground like ballet dancers, tossing their gay adolescent heads, 
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and, on reaching him, circled and began a fantastic, exquisite 
dance of death, round and round the dying and furious beast, 
leaping faster and faster, light as the air itself, bounding and 
soaring with incomparable mastery and grace, their sharp hoofs 
cutting the earth to shreds where they deigned to touch it. Then, 
catching sight of the perpendicular shadows approaching across 
the plain, they were off—all twenty of them, melting, as they had 
materialized, into the illimitable plain. 

A guide ran up, bestrode the wounded buck, and seizing 
one of its tapering horns drove it into the ground. Helpless, 
pinned to the earth by its own proud weapon, the buck held still 
and let the merciful knife silence it at last. 

The hunters approached, Vikram with his arm round Firoze, 
Kipps burned by the sun, everyone smiling, congratulating, 
jubilant. A guide measured the buck’s horns, which proved to be 
a fraction short of the record for this region. Firoze had missed 
twice and had brought it down with his third shot at a remarkably 
long range. The guides praised him slavishly, everyone joked 
and conjectured on the presence of the young bucks, for, as the 
guides agreed, there had not been a doe among them. “ It 
sometimes happens thus,” said one, wiping his bloody knife on 
a handful of leaves. 

Anand felt tears rising within him. His soul craved some hint 
of pity, of remorse, of w r onder, but they were like boys in the full 
glare of a brutal achievement. No longer alone as he had been 
a short while hence, his desolation seemed nonetheless im¬ 
measurable. 

They drove home by a route designed to avoid the temples and 
the refugee camp. In the heat of the early afternoon, in broad 
daylight, carefree, exultant, they rode into Khatakpur city, and 
from an unseen window an unseen hand pointed a revolver at 
Prince Vikram and fired twice, missing him and killing an old 
woman who stood gaping on the farther side of the street. 
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XXIV 


“ ^TpHERE is no necessity,” declared Komala Rani, “ no 

X necessity at all for any of us to get upset. It is all over and 
we have been very fortunate. ,, 

It was after dinner on the evening of the attempt on Vikram’s 
life. They sat—Vikram and his mother, Anand and Kiran, 
Kipps and Firoze—in the great drawing-room of the Palace, 
drinking the coffee and liqueurs which a servant had just brought 
in. Before leaving the room he made a circuit of the windows 
which opened on the veranda, and spoke to the sentry on duty 
outside. The guards had been doubled, the gates barred, but 
lights streamed everywhere—the Palace and its grounds were 
illuminated as though for a festival, and Firoze wondered whether 
this were a mere precautionary measure devised to check tres¬ 
passers, or whether it were a display of defiance, of indifference 
to danger. 

Komala’s remark had been in answer to a question which 
Vikram had just asked of the company at large : “ Wonder if 

they’ll try it again ? ” 

He sounded calm, but his eyes had a wary look, and he rose 
often from his chair to walk about the room, pausing to stare out 
of the windows and to speak to a sentry pacing the flagstones 
outside. Firoze, keyed up himself, felt the tension in the others, 
in all except Komala, who had from the beginning retained her 
presence of mind. Frequently during the course of that evening 
he had seen her glance rest, fleetingly, on her son, but it was 
impossible to guess her thoughts. As for Vikram, Firoze decided 
that he had never seen a man labour so hard to conceal liis fear. 
Fear had come upon Vikram by degrees, long after they had 
stopped the jeep, long after they had watched the old woman 
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carried away by wailing relatives, long after the police had dis¬ 
persed the crowd and cleared the streets for their master’s passage. 
All through that interval Vikram had appeared in command 
of the situation as he seemed in command of himself. It was 
only as they approached the Palace gates that Firoze, turning to 
look at him, had seen tears rolling down his cheeks. 

“ Why,” Vikram asked hoarsely, “ why should anyone want 
to kill me ? ” 

“ Perhaps it was not you they wanted.” Firoze tried to 
sound convincing. “ It might have been any of us . . .” 

“ It was me they wanted.” 

“ Poor shot, whoever he was,” Kipps remarked. Under his 
breath he added : “ This bloody country.” The first bullet had 
passed an inch from his head, missing him by a narrower margin, 
he felt sure, than it had Vikram or Firoze. Later, Kipps had 
confided to the latter that he simply could not get the memory of 
the old woman out of his mind. She’d been shot through the 
neck, and wore, in death, the same abject expression which had 
been there when she first sighted her young prince driving down 
the street. “ How much blood for such a poor dried up old 
thing ! ” said Kipps, with a shiver. They were surrounded by 
the pushing, shouting crowds, who pressed round Vikram, touch¬ 
ing his clothing, showering compliments on him, congratulating 
him on his escape. 

Arrived at the Palace, the sense of nightmare had lifted some¬ 
what, for the news had preceded them and Komala had forbidden 
all hysterical demonstrations. No one witnessed, though some 
may have imagined, the scene which had taken place later be¬ 
tween mother and son—the outburst of tears, of reassurance, of 
relief. 

That evening, dinner seemed more elaborate than usual; it 
had, indeed, the air of a banquet, the table covered with flowers, 
every light ablaze. Komala surprised her guests by appearing 
in one of her finest saris, a cloth of gold which made her slender 
figure a delicately living symbol of courage. No, thought P'iroze, 
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watching her as the evening progressed—a symbol not only of 
courage but of defiance. She was as defiant as the colour of 
flowers on the dining-table—the crimson and gold of the canna 
lilies ; as defiant as the blaze of light itself was meant to be—her 
own arrogant response to the dark forces which had dared move 
against her house. And he thought: If my parents could see her 
now would they not be bound to confess themselves mistaken in 
their estimate of her character ? Ah, if only in their struggle 
they could have counted on Komala, what a difference it might 
have made, to them and to her likewise. He dwelt on this a 
moment, wondering whether he could be the romantic kind of 
fool who is taken in by a show of courage, a show of strength. 
Then he dismissed the thought, sure that Komala was not, as 
Kipps would have described it, “ putting on a show.'* Far 
from hiding her feelings or exaggerating them she was allowing 
them to be seen for w T hat they were, and it was clear, now, that 
they were very different feelings from those which moved her 
son to his restless pacing, and her guests to alternate bouts of 
garrulity and Silence. Dinner finished, she did not, as was her 
custom, bid them good night and retire. Instead she ordered 
coffee to be served in the drawing-room and poured it herself, 
and it was then that Vikram asked his question : “ Wonder if 
they’ll try it again ? ” and she had replied without hesitation 
that there was no need for anyone to be upset, adding : “ They’ve 
imposed a curfew, the police have been alerted, and everything 
is quiet. General Rahman sent word that he would call here 
later and give us any further news.” 

Vikram frowned. “ I didn’t know that Rahman had sent a 
message ? ” 

“ You were dressing when it came. I expect him at any 
moment.” She added quickly : “ He was on his way to those old 
temples on the Gonda road, to question the refugees you told me 
about this afternoon.” 

“ What have the refugees to do with the matter ? They were 
miles from the city when I was shot at.” 
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“ There was some question, was there not, of the manner in 
which they greeted you when you passed this morning ? ” 

“ I explained all that to Colonel Naresh. I don't see why, 
now, they have to go there and stir up trouble among those 
wretches, after Pd promised them . . . after . . .” 

“ A precautionary measure, that’s all,” said the Rani, gently. 
“ Naturally after this outrage the police would want to investigate 
every source of possible trouble, Vikram.” 

“ Plah ! ” He rose again from his seat beside Firoze, and 
walked across the room to where his mother sat. “ These 
goings-on behind my back ! Mother . . 

“ Yes, darling.” She reached out a hand and took his. “ Sit 
down beside me. May I pour you another cup of coffee before 
it gets cold ? ” 

Firoze became conscious suddenly that everyone was looking 
at mother and son, and that, having looked, they were anxious 
to look away as swiftly as possible. His own gaze was held by 
those two figures, by those two faces, strangely alike, yet opposite 
in their likeness. Vikram turned to look at him. “ Firoze, 
Bhai,” he said, “ you saw those men this morning. They were 
Muslims. Would you say ... do you believe that one of them 
may have fired at me ? ” 

Firoze made a gesture of helplessness. “ How can I answer 
that question ? How can anyone answer it ? ” 

“ Anand,” said the Rani, “ has told us how one of the men 
addressed you by a disgusting name.” 

“ They did not know who I was. Afterwards, they prostrated 
themselves and implored my pardon, and I gave them my word 
that I would protect them.” 

“ Well, Rahman and Naresh wanted to know the facts.” 

“ The facts ! Neither the police nor the army seem able to 
prevent any local bandit from trying to kill me, but how quick 
they are in their search for facts ! ” 

She shrugged. “ None of us can do less than his plain duty, 
my son.” 
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“ The Muslims will regard* me as a treacherous coward. They 
will think that I have used this as an excuse for persecuting them.” 

“ But,” she protested, “ consider how you would feel if it 
were proved that one of them made this attempt on your life ! ” 

Firoze saw indecision play havoc in Vikram’s face. Moved to 
pity, he rose and went to him, clasping him in his arms. “ Your 
Highness, do not take this so much to heart. Other men in your 
position have had to bear it, and not all are as fortunate as you 
have been. Let us wait and hear what General Rahman has to 
say. In the meantime . . .” 

At that moment Satish appeared and announced the arrival 
of General Rahman. The guests had already met this genial tub 
of a Muslim, whose comical appearance and breezy manner 
could not entirely conceal a shrewd and forceful personality. 
Trained in the British Army, Rahman had served in both great 
wars. He had been as much the trusted ally of the English as he 
was now a devoted adherent of Komala and her son. 

He saluted them in impressive British style, the effect some¬ 
what marred by the squeaking of his sambar leather boots. 

“ General Rahman,” said Komala, smiling, “ my son is 
angry. He feels that we have acted precipitately in the matter 
of the Muslim refugees.” 

If this was a cue, the General was too astute to recognize it. 
He turned deferentially to Vikram. “ Your Highness, the 
refugees have not been disturbed. Colonel Naresh suggested 
that as a precautionary measure, and as a sop to Hindu sensi¬ 
bilities, we should remove them from the temples, but I pointed 
out that as a Hindu he would himself be running grave risk of 
suspicion and misunderstanding. We did, however, take the 
refugees' spokesman into protective custody. The others have 
been assured that no harm will come to him as long as they con¬ 
tinue to behave themselves. Colonel Naresh and I took the liberty 
of renewing your promise of protection.” 

“ Protective custody,” Vikram repeated, glowering. “ Does 
that mean the usual whipping with wet rope ? ” 
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The General shook his head, smiling. “ Your Highness must 
forgive me if I remind him that the methods of the army are 
never those of the civilian police.” 

He put his hand in his pocket and produced a small round 
object which he held out to Vikram. “ The autopsy of the 
unfortunate woman was completed a short while ago, and this 
bullet came to light. I thought you might be interested in seeing 
it.” 

Vikram took the crumpled lump of lead and examined it with 
a curious expression. “ Army calibre,” said General Rahman, 
watching him. “ A prohibited bore for civilians. If we could get 
our hands on the revolver it was fired from ...” 

The Rani interrupted quickly : “ Throw that thing away, 
Vikram ! It was meant for you. I do not wish to lay my eyes 
on it.” 

Captain Satish said diffidently : “ May I see the bullet, your 
Highness ? ” 

Vikram handed it to him, and after a moment’s scrutiny 
Satish nodded. 

“ It’s a forty-five all right, sir. How do you suppose anyone 
got hold of it ? ” 

Rahman shrugged. “ Naresh tells me that all licensed arms 
in the city have been accounted for. Not that that means much 
nowadays, since the smuggling of guns and ammunition has been 
going on for months. It is very difficult to prevent.” 

He held out his hand for the bullet and slipped it back into 
his pocket. * “ I promised Naresh I’d return this to him. It is 
all the evidence we have, so far.” 

Vikram returned to his chair, and at a sign from Komala the 
General seated himself beside her. He seemed more impressive 
seated than when he stood, as squat people often are. Now his 
broad shoulders, his gray beard, the double row of ribbons on his 
chest, imparted a robustness to the atmosphere, dispelling its 
latent tension. His presence had a noticeable effect on the nerves 
of Prince Vikram, and since Vikram had from the outset been 
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the source of all uneasiness, his return to some measure of calm 

restored the rest of the company gratefully to theirs. 

“ You must be tired,” said Komala. “ Would you like a drink, 
General ? Whisky ? Gin ? Brandy ? ” 

The General chose whisky, and Vikram joined him, but the 
others excused themselves. A servant brought in the decanters, 
and then, in the confident tone of a man who has lived to see 
innumerable mysteries cleared up and uncounted traitors brought 
to book, the General launched into a description of his own and 
his subordinate’s activities during the course of this long and 
trying afternoon. Although their complicated and arduous 
labours had not so far been rewarded—aside, of course, from the 
recovery of the bullet from the dead woman’s body—here he 
fished it out of his pocket again, tossed it in the air, caught it, and 
returned it to his pocket—although they had so far failed to 
unearth anything more conclusive in the nature of a clue, still 
he felt reasonably certain that it would not be long before they did. 

Boasting and glib promises flow naturally from the lips of 
functionaries—they came easily enough from General Rahman, 
but with a difference. Watching him, listening to that sonorous 
and fluent English, Firoze had a peculiar sense of satisfaction, as 
though he were himself in a sense touching wood. Yes, that was 
the effect the General had on him and, so it appeared, on the 
others likewise—on the Rani, on poor Kiran, pale and silent since 
the moment she had learned of the outrage, on Anand, and on 
Kipps. But it was especially the effect which the General had on 
Vikram, and the measure of his reassurance was in direct ratio to 
Vikram’s loss of it. Firoze thought: I felt it in him first this 
morning at the temples, there in the darkness, in the livid glare 
of the flashlight, I felt his fear like a third person seated between 
us. It was as positive a thing as that, the impression of another 
person between us on the front seat of the jeep. Then again 
after the shooting in the street, as we drove up to the Palace gates, 
I felt it, but all I saw was Vikram with tears running down his 
cheeks. Why, he had asked, why should anyone want to kill 
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him ? Ah, Bhai, thought Firoze, it would be interesting to know, 
for to know would be to have come a long way towards finding 
the man who had wanted to do it—a long way ! 

And as Firoze sat in the brightly lighted room, under the glass 
chandeliers that had been brought from France by Vikram’s 
grandfather, under the gaze of the portraits and the photographs 
of dead princes and living ones, of viceroys and governors and all 
the dusty celebrities of the past fifty years, and as he listened to 
the sound of the sentries’ boots on the veranda and to the sound 
of thunder and the renewal of rain, it seemed to him that the 
General’s voice, the General’s words, dominated all sound, all 
sense. He felt, inexplicably, that General Rahman was holding 
back, that he had in fact already come a long way to finding at 
least a partial answer to Vikram’s question, that he might, had 
he wanted, have put his boasting to a more positive test, and, turn¬ 
ing to the company, have said : “ My friends, while I dare not, 
for the moment, name the guilty man, in another day, in another 
two days, or three at the most, I shall bring him to you with a 
rope round his neck.” 

He said no such thing, but by the time he was halfway through 
his second whisky, every shift and shade of emphasis, every gesture 
of his plump brown hands, every glance of his sophisticated eye 
seemed first to suggest and then to promise just such a disclosure. 

At midnight Vikram rose as a signal that the evening was at 
an end. General Rahman saluted and squeaked away, followed 
by Satish. Firoze, making his way to his own room, felt exhaus¬ 
tion weigh on his limbs. He had been awake since before dawn. 
How far away the morning seemed, and the lucid hour when they 
had hunted antelope across the plain and he had watched, with 
fascinated eyes, the wounded buck die under the shikari’s flashing 
blade ! 

Now his room smelled of incense burned to rid it of mosqui¬ 
toes. He had removed his jacket and was preparing to undress 
when a servant knocked on his door with a message : If Firoze 
were not already in bed, her Highness the Rani would like to 
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talk with him for a few minutes in her apartments. Surprised, 
suddenly wide-awake, Firoze put on his coat and followed the 
servant upstairs to Komala’s sitting-room. 


XXV 


I N KOMALA’S room the windows were open, and as on the 
occasion of his first visit to her, the air smelled of rain. A lamp 
was lighted at the head of the divan where she lay, and the light 
touched the golden wall behind her, touched the small mound 
of her knee under the gold sari, and the spot of lacquer between 
her brows. An old woman crouched on the floor beside the divan, 
massaging her mistress’s feet. As Firoze entered, Komala gave 
him a faint smile of welcome, and motioned him to a chair. From 
here he had a glimpse of the rain falling on the palm trees, and 
of the Palace lights melting into an encompassing dark. The rain 
was a barrier enclosing the Palace, isolating it from the seething 
life beyond its gates. The sound of rain interposed between this 
room and all the other rooms which surrounded it, and as he 
waited for Komala to speak, as he breathed the fragrance of the 
room and felt its insidious influence, he thought of Kiran down¬ 
stairs, in Anand’s arms, and this vision, charged with a vivid 
sensuality, revived all his jealous and unsatisfied desires. 

Komala said : “It was kind of you to come. You must be as 
tired as the rest of us.” 

“ Yet I doubt that I could have slept.” 

She sighed. “ I thought the evening would never end.” She 
looked at him. “ Tell me what you think of General Rahman. 
You need not mind Asmatu, here. She is a deaf-mute.” 

“ I like Rahman,” said Firoze. 

“ He has character, I think. Of all Narayan’s friends he has 
remained the most—what shall I call it ?—the most consistent. 
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I think he would have liked to speak to me in private about this 
affair of the shooting, but there was no opportunity. He would 
have annoyed Vikram.” 

There was a short silence, then she said: “ You realized, 
didn’t you, that even Rahman was afraid ? Yes, even after all 
that whisky. They all were—Rahman, Vikram, Satish. Even 
Kipps ! ” She added bitterly : “ Poltroons without even the 
courage of their ambitions ! ” 

“ Your Highness was not afraid ? ” 

“ No, nor, I think, were you.” 

He watched the lamplight play over the shadowy folds of her 
sari. 

“ Afraid,” she went on, musingly, “ afraid, all of them. 
Afraid of being Muslims, afraid of being Hindus, afraid of being 
men. Afraid of each other, and of the light, and of the dark.” 

Firoze waited, conscious of the special quality of her voice. 

“ To talk with one whose glance doesn’t fall before one’s own 
like a menial’s, who does not lie with every breath, or flatter until 
one’s belly reels with disgust! Firoze-” She moved, prop¬ 

ping herself on her elbow. “ News of this attempt on Vikram 
will be published in the newspapers. The Hindu press will 
accuse the Muslim, and vice versa. It may serve as an excuse 
for further violence, and your parents will worry about you. They 
may insist that you leave Khatakpur.” 

“ Naturally, they will worry, but I am not a child, your 
Highness.” / 

“ Your mother . . .” 

He laughed. “ I do believe you are more afraid of her than 
I am! ” 

“ Then you will stay ? ” 

“ If you and Vikram want me.” 

He had a sudden insane desire to taste the smile on her lips. 

“ And your friends, the Karpals ? ” 

“ Anand will want to stay at least until he has completed 
Vikram’s portrait.” 
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“ I am ashamed of the time that has been lost, the delays, the 
uncertainties which they, as well as you, must hive felt to be 
inexcusable.” 

“ We have wondered, a little.” 

“ I have dreaded the thought of plunging you into a situation 
which might turn out to be unrewarding—dangerous, even.” 

Gently, Asmatu laid one foot on its silken pillow and took the 
other in her gnarled hands. Firoze thought: When Komala 
was a bride she must have come to her husband with the soles of 
her feet painted red after the custom of Hindu brides. And he 
thought of the portrait of the old Raja in the dining-room down¬ 
stairs, the old man with pendulous jowls and bloodshot eyes. . . . 

“ Vikram and I agree that you should take up your duties 
immediately. You have already met your assistants. Perhaps 
to-morrow would suit you ? ” 

“ Of course, your Highness.” 

The rain had stopped and the sound of bells reached them 
faintly from a distance. “ Listen,” said Komala. “ The temples 
of Khatakpur are sounding their chimes in gratitude for Vikram’s 
deliverance. To-morrow there will be a distribution of food to 
the poor, and compensation will be paid to the relatives of the 
old woman who died in Vikram’s stead. There will be general 
rejoicing. Even the woman’s relatives will rejoice, since her death 
will enrich them beyond their wildest dreams. And when 
Vikram’s terrors have subsided he will go back to his hunting, 
his polo, his gimlets.” 

Firoze remembered the ragged corpse lying in the dust of the 
dirty street with flies and wasps buzzing round it. He remem¬ 
bered the American’s horrified exclamation : “So much blood 
from such an old woman ! ” 

Komala said : “ Years ago, an attempt was made on my 
husband’s life. They put poison in his food, but he was a strong 
man, and he survived. The night that he was declared to be out 
of danger the temple bells rang out as they are ringing now. 
The same priests chanted the same hymns. The Palace was 
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illuminated, and I stood in that window, near you, holding 
Vikram in my arms while the priests made puja on the lawn, and 
baskets of food were given to the poor. Basil Carr was British 
Resident at the time and he stood beside me. In the middle of 
all the jubilation he turned and said : ‘ It is a stirring demonstra¬ 
tion of loyalty, your Highness, but let us hope that your son will 
be spared a similar one ! * ” 

Firoze recalled another remark of Sir Basil’s, quoted to him 
by Vikram months ago : “ Don’t you agree that there is something 
rather ridiculous about these Indians ? ” 

“ What are you thinking, Firoze ? ” 

He told her, and somewhat to his surprise, she laughed. 
“ There are moments when I quite agree with Basil.” 

Firoze protested, but she went on quickly : “ Your mother 
would resent my saying that, I know. Basil was always her great 
enemy.” 

“ Not now. The old grudges are more or less forgiven. You 
may have heard that we entertained Sir Basil in the hills a few 
months ago.” 

The rain had started again, drowning out the exultant sound 
of the bells. Somewhere in the room a clock chimed the hour 
—two ! Asmatu, who had been slowly falling asleep, collapsed 
against the divan with her mistress’s feet cradled in her arms. 

“ So Basil Carr has been forgiven ? ” Komala smiled faintly. 
“ Rasula must feel victory to be very near indeed.” 

“ She planned for it,” Firoze said, softly. “ She and my 
father . . . they suffered, sacrificed. I think myself that the 
opportunity for forgiveness means as much to them, now, as the 
realization of their hopes.” 

She nodded. “ Most lives are haphazard affairs—even in our 
carefully regulated society, where everything is enjoined and 
repressed, life remains, by and large, haphazard. It is a tendency 
abhorred by natures like your mother’s, for she craved order 
even in her emotions. My life has been very different.” 

Guessing by her expression, by the renewed vitality in her 
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voice, that she had for some indefinable reason, and at this 
unusual hour, selected him for confidant and audience, Firoze 
remained silent, waiting for her to give substance to a history 
whose outlines were familiar enough, but the details of which 
had always been vague, contradictory, and scarce. How much 
more than he already knew, than he had at one time and another, 
from his parents, from friends, from gossip and rumour, picked 
up and pieced together—how much would Komala Rani, the 
centre and subject of all those past discussions and controversies, 
now reveal, or revise ? It was simple enough for him to guess 
why she had sent for him to-night. Arrived at a kind of crisis 
herself, mistrustful of those whom she knew best, she had be¬ 
thought her of her friend’s son. Untried, unpredictable, he 
could still be depended on for a sympathy detected many years 
ago in the Hamidullahs’ garden. . . . She remembers, thought 
Firoze, she remembers that afternoon among the lilies, under the 
sardonic gaze of the other guests . . . she remembers ! 

She said abruptly : “You must be wondering why I don’t 
talk to you about such important matters as your work, or about 
Vikram, and the things that have been happening round us—but 
I’m tired of emergencies, decisions, intrigues. Perhaps that is 
why I have been unable, for the past hour, to get memories of 
my own youth out of my head. Fve wondered how much you 
knew . . . Oh, don’t look embarrassed, dear boy ! I have no 
intention of cross-examining you. It’s just that to-night I have 
been seeing myself as I used to be when I was a child, and I have 
a silly impulse to share the vision. Do you mind ? ” 

“ Of course not.” 

“ Oh, but such a plain child, Firoze ! Wearing hideous cotton 
frocks in the English style, with cotton stockings, and one of those 
solar topees that were the fashion among European and Indian 
children when I was young. The first time your mother set eyes 
on me she made a face and exclaimed : * Good heavens, Komala, 
must you wear those frightful clothes ? ’ ” She laughed. 

“ Oh dear, that first shock of seeing oneself through another’s 
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eyes and discovering that one looks like a circus freak ! I went 
home and cried. I took out all my clothes—I didn’t have many— 
and examined them in despair. Rasula, I knew, would disapprove 
of everything I possessed. What was I to do ? Why had my 
parents, Indians, chosen to clothe their daughter in such abomin¬ 
able style ? You may have heard that I was born into an im¬ 
poverished household. One of my earliest recollections is of 
myself standing in the door of our house at Lahore, staring across 
the street at the cloth merchant’s shop, my eyes dazzled by the 
richness and variety of his goods. I compared everything I saw 
there to my own wardrobe and to the unlovely interior of my 
home, and I told myself that Rasula was quite right—everything 
that I had to do with was, in a word, frightful. Then I began 
to draw comparisons between Rasula’s life and mine, her home 
and my home, her wisdom, taste, character—her whole person¬ 
ality—with what I knew. I fell in love with your mother, the 
handsome and brilliant Begum Hamidullah, fifteen years older 
than I, already married and a mother—I fell in love with her as 
one falls in love with an ideal. My father was a teacher in the 
Hindu primary school nearby, and he eked out a mean little 
income by writing the biographies of great men. He was not 
especially endowed, by intellect or taste, for either job. In fact 
he was quite irresponsible, drinking away most of his earnings, 
while my mother and I went about in our shabby clothes and 
quite often had very little to eat except when our wealthier friends 
took pity on us, which was often enough—too often for my pride, 
for my over-developed sensibilities. I don’t remember when I 
made the discovery that my father was far from being a paragon, 
nor when it was that I began actively to despise him, but it must 
have been very early, before the death of my mother, for I do 
remember having protective feelings towards her—tenderness 
and pity, for she was a true wife and mother, as I’m afraid I was 
never a true Hindu daughter. I remember confessing to Rasula 
that I despised my father, and she was greatly shocked and gave 
me a severe lecture on my unfilial attitude. I can even remember 

o 
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what she said: ‘ Who are you that you should dare despise 
anyone ? * ” Komala laughed. “ It was a bit of a poser, but 
I had already—I was only ten years old—I had already convinced 
myself that no matter who my parents might be—how poor, how 
insignificant—/ was Someone ! ” 

Firoze could imagine her formulating that conviction and hold¬ 
ing to it all her life. He could see her then as he saw her now, 
lithe and golden in her golden setting, unmistakably Someone ! 

She went on : “ Rasula’s scolding had no power to alter my 
feelings of hostility and scorn towards my father, and when my 
mother died these feelings came to a head, and I found that I 
could not endure the sight of him. I do believe that had our 
positions been reversed and Fd had the power to do so, I would 
have turned him out of the house. As it was we had as little to 
do with each other as possible, and I—when I met him on the 
street—I did my best to ignore his presence. He was usually too 
tipsy, or too occupied with his financial worries, to pay much 
attention to me.” 

She paused, and gave Firoze a look half quizzical, half grave. 
“ I can see that this puzzles you—perhaps it shocks you as it did 
Rasula. I admit that I find my childish attitudes difficult to 
understand. Their origins are lost to me. All I can remember is 
the desperation, the hatred, the resolve somehow to transcend 
all this by making myself superior to my beginnings, to my father. 
He was, now that I think of it, a harmless sort of person. Many 
people liked him. He was without ambition, content, all his life, 
to remain a genial tosspot. But how it galled me to know that 
I was flesh of his flesh and bone of his bone ! I had a quick wit 
and a remarkable memory, and these were promptly put into the 
service of ambition. What a little monster I must have been, 
studying French and English and Sanskrit, devouring the Up- 
anishads, the Koran, Shakespeare, Shaw—reading indiscrim¬ 
inately, uncomprehendingly; determined to improve my mind, 
determined to succeed not only in the economic and social sphere 
but in the intellectual one 1 ” She looked thoughtfully at Firoze. 
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“ And all this without the least love for learning, without pleasure, 
without any of the zest which children bring to their pursuits. 
I think that it must have been a very sad time for me, don’t you, 
Firoze ? ” 

“ For your father also.” 

“Yes. And do you know, my dear, I let him die without ever 
feeling the slightest compassion for him, or shame at myself ? 
But I needed friends—I needed the right kind of friends, intel¬ 
lectual, wealthy, influential. Familiarity with the third-rate had 
taught me caution in regard to people and things. I quickly 
learned to recognize the first-rate when I saw it, and I had from 
the beginning recognized it in the persons of Begum Hamidullah 
and her husband—as I was to recognize it later, much later, in 
their son.” 

“ Your Highness,” Firoze said quickly, “ whatever I am, 
whatever is in the least praiseworthy in me, I owe to them.” 

She nodded. “ How much more rewarding her sons must 
have been to Rasula than I ever was. Yet you know there were 
times when I believed she loved me as her own child. How hard 
she worked to form my character, to civilize and direct me, to 
bring out the one thing which—discerning as she was—she saw 
lacking : sincerity. Yes, Rasula must have been discerning, for 
to give the impression of sincerity where I felt none had been 
one of my earliest self-imposed lessons. Caution passing as 
diffidence, calculation as modesty, self-interest disguised as 
naivete—how could Rasula have guessed it ? ” 

“ At ten ? ” Firoze said, incredulously. “ You were a child ! ” 

“ I do not think that I was ever a child, certainly not a Hindu 
child of the middle-caste ! I was precocious—really, an insuf¬ 
ferable prodigy. Well, under Rasula’s supervision I discarded 
my dreadful English clothes and put on the Punjabi breeches and 
the simple blouse, the dopatta and the sandals which she picked 
out for me. Immediately, as by magic, I felt myself growing 
prettier. But when my father spoke of betrothal and marriage 
I threatened to kill myself. Rasula interceded for me, and he 
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gave in. I think he had grown to fear me and was grateful to 
pass the responsibility on to someone else. I began to spend 
more and more time with your parents. The anti-British move¬ 
ment was in full swing; they taught me the philosophy of 
Gandhiji and the National Congress, and at twelve I had become 
an ardent revolutionary and spat on policemen whenever I got 
a chance—of course, only when they were not looking ! ” 

Asmatu stirred, and groaningly surrendered herself to the 
floor, where she lay in a heap. Komala went on : 44 In spite of 
this intimacy with your parents, and in spite of the discipline 
and the example of their lives, my own restlessness—the day¬ 
dreams, the visions opened to me by my imagination—gave me 
no peace. I felt that I’d had enough deprivation. Poverty, 
fasting, simple living were disagreeable reminders of a destiny 
which had no appeal so far as I was concerned. I was too young, 
too lacking in experience to be sure of just what it was I wanted, 
yet-1 was never without consciousness of something going on 
within me—conscious of colour, of sound, of gaiety. Everything 
that I had read or heard that life could be—given the oppor¬ 
tunity— that was what I wanted. A dream world. A child’s 
world, extravagant and eternal.” 

She looked searchingly at Firoze. 44 You see, I was not 
satisfied to have life ordered for me in somebody else’s image. 
I wanted to order it myself, to run it myself, for my own pleasure 
—and for my own profit. And whatever I got from life, whatever 
I gave to it, was to be in a sense a work of art, and everlasting, 
otherwise what was th% use of striving ? What was the use of 
intelligence, energy, wit, if the fruits could be taken from one 
at a moment’s notice ? No, I would go from strength to strength, 
from victory to victory. I would always be on the side of the 
angels—the winning side.” 

Again she paused, frowning slightly. 44 Well, so I have been, 
all my life. The question remains . . .” 

A deluge from the skies drowned her voice, and when, after 
a minute, the downpour lessened, Firoze heard it again, picking 
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up on the strong beat of his mother’s name: “. . . Rasula’s 
angels were not my angels, but that was something of which 
neither she nor I could, at the time, have been aware. My father 
died and I went to live with your parents in their home. Your 
brother Ahmed was a little boy. Two years were to pass before 
you were born. In the meantime your parents’ political activities 
had excited the special attention of the British Government, and 
a few weeks before my thirteenth birthday they received warning 
of their impending arrest. They were prepared. Ahmed was 
sent to live with his aunt at Delhi, and I was entrusted by the 
Begum and Hamidullah to the personal care and protection of their 
friend, Raja Narayan of Khatakpur.” 

Komala rose from the sofa, flinging the loose end of her sari 
over her shoulder, and walked to the window. Rain was falling 
steadily. Firoze left his chair and stood beside her, and they 
stared into the darkness, lighted, a little, by the lower windows 
of the Palace. Behind them Asmatu slept, the clock chimed 
again, and as they stood motionless side by side, he thought: 
Kiran must be asleep, and Anand, and all the Palace except the 
guards. But Komala and I . . . Komala and I . . . 

Consciousness of her body at his side brought a sudden 
violence to his heart. Had she known any but old men ? Revul¬ 
sion, compassion, strove for some coherent expression, but before 
he could speak her hand found his, her fingers twined with his 
own, then freed themselves, and she said in a quiet voice : “ I’m 
afraid" Asmatu may get cold lying on the floor. Will you close 
the window ? ” 


XXVI 

H E closed the windows and Komala went back to the divan, 
seating herself at its foot, her elbows resting on her knees, 
her gaze fixed on the prostrate body of the old servant. Firoze 
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leaned against the window. He could feel rather than hear the 
rain beating on the sill. The touch of Komala’s hand had set up 
a vibration in his nerves. By leaning forward he could have put 
his hand on her head, and he longed to do so. Unquestionably 
now he desired her, as she had seemed, a moment ago, to desire 
him. Desire ! His thought tripped on the word. Did he desire 
Komala Rani, love her, he who until this evening had loved, had 
passionately desired, only Kiran ? What was the matter with 
him, what had happened to seduce his mind, to inflame his senses, 
that one woman could so easily have usurped the place of another 
in his imagination ? And without shame, and without flinching, 
to confess these things to himself! To be so drawn by the flesh 
that every precious dream, every precious reality, and every 
aspiration could give way, like the flimsiest ice under the fiercest 
sun, to this frightful craving for immediate satisfaction and 
surrender. 

Komala, who had been silent for some minutes, raised her 
head and looked at him. “ Poor Firoze ! I should let you go. In 
a little while it will be morning, and you will have had no sleep.” 

“ You have not yet told me what happened after you came 
to Khatakpur.” 

“ I have been wondering what you already know—what you 
have been told ... by others.” 

. “ I know only that you married Raja Narayan when you were 
very young.” 

She returned to her absent-minded contemplation of Astnatu’s 
slumbering form. 

“ I would like you to know the truth—or at any rate my 
version of it! ” She gave a slight, tired laugh. “ I have long 
since lost interest in what the world may have to say about me, 
but I would prefer that you, and one or two besides, understand 
how simple the truth can be. The question, you know, had always 
been this : was Komala an abnormal child, or was she merely 
naive ? ” 

He felt a pang of discomfort, remembering that question and 
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the occasions when he had heard it asked—asked of his mother, 
of his father, of Pundit Ram Das, of anyone who happened to 
know Rani Komala in her youth. It had remained for Nawab 
Hamidullah to answer it in his own fashion. Komala, Hamidullah 
had declared, was always an outrageous person. 

“ A child,” Komala said, softly. “ And Asmatu brought me 
to Khatakpur—poor Asmatu, a cousin of my mother’s, entrusted 
by your mother to accompany me on the journey from Lahore, 
to tend me during my stay here. Rasula and Hamidullah had 
been given a year’s sentence to prison ; on their release I was to 
return to Lahore and live with them, and continue my studies in 
the school which Rasula had founded a few years before. Poor 
Rasula ! She was in prison when news of my marriage reached 
her. Rasula, as you know, held strong views on the question of 
child marriage. She had already planned my future—a future 
conditioned by discipline, self-denial, study. But I’m getting 
ahead of my story. At the time that I arrived in Khatakpur 
I was just past my thirteenth birthday. Narayan was sixty.” 

She smiled with a touch of irony. “ That shocks you, doesn’t 
it ? ” 

Firoze hesitated. “ I don’t know . . . I’m trying to under¬ 
stand,. . .” 

“ Had we been peasants,” Komala interrupted, “ who would 
have cared ? ” 

She brooded on the young face bent towards her, on the eyes, 
their grayness darkened by the shadows in which he stood. 

“ And Narayan,” she sighed. “ I was in the library down¬ 
stairs when I first saw Narayan. I had been told to wait there 
until his Highness sent for me. So there I was, standing beside 
the bookcase, reading—why should it have been the first book 
that came to my attention ?—reading a biography of Raja 
Narayan, written many years before by my father.” She laughed. 
“ A copy of it must have been in our house at Lahore, yet I could 
not recall ever having seen it, perhaps because I had always 
made a point of avoiding anything connected with my father or 
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with his work. Well, I heard voices in the veranda, and Narayan 
came in. Will you understand when I tell you that my first 
thought on seeing him was : 4 1 have known this man all my life!’ 
But I never had seen him, nor a photograph of him, nor any 
portrait except a very poor one in the frontispiece of my father’s 
biography, and that only a few minutes before its subject ap¬ 
peared before me. And while his name was familiar, it had 
never carried any special significance. Yet when he came and 
stood in the door of the library and looked at me—bedraggled 
waif that I must have appeared after that long journey—when he 
looked at me I knew at once, with a kind of clairvoyance, what 
the relationship between us was going to be.” 

44 And he ? ” asked Firoze. 44 Did he also know what the 
relationship was to be ? ” 

44 How should he have known ? Of the two of us he was the 
innocent one ! All that he saw at that moment was a child, and 
the manner in which he received me—fatherly, reassuring—was 
sufficient to rouse in my starved and devious heart such a storm 
of gratitude that I doubt whether any passion, however adult, 
however sophisticated, could have equalled it. What I saw was 
a man of medium height, strongly built, with the look of one who 
has always been active—not an athlete like Vikram, nor heavy 
like Rahman, but the sort of build that goes with a mind that has 
always kept pace with the vigour of the body. Though very dark 
of complexion, his eyes were a clear brown, lively and reflective. 
Gazing into them on that morning of my arrival I thought: How 
unlike the evasive eyes of my father 1 Indeed, how unlike, in 
every detail of his appearance, was Raja Narayan to my father! 
And the quiet elegance of his clothes, the long gray achkan , the 
spotless churidar trousers, the white turban tied in the close 
Mahratta fashion which he fancied—the whole effect one of an 
alert and fastidious personality, and an ease of manner which goes 
only with an ease of mind. . . . Oh, how unlike my father ! 

44 Well, there we stood, he in the door, leaning a little on the 
gold-topped cane which he always carried, and I beside the 
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great bookcase, facing him. He said : ‘ So you are a scholar ? 
And you prefer your fathers books—or so it appears—to all 
others ? ’ 

“ My brain seemed to be on fire, my heart was pounding. 
I longed to fling myself at his feet, to tell him that I loved him. 
That I loved him! ” She repeated the word wonderingly. 
“ Despite all my reading, despite the extravagance of my imagina¬ 
tion, love was the only word that occurred to me. Yes, love, and 
with it such a tidal wave of determination, such a vision of what 
I recognized as fate, that the word love filled my mouth like 
honey, and, Narayan told me afterwards, he saw it fill my eyes so 
that they seemed to grow and blaze like the strangest flowers. 
He had to repeat his question before I came to my senses enough 
to reply that of all the books I had read I had never found one so 
badly written as that which I held in my hand— The Biography of 
His Highness Raja Sir Narayan of Khatakpur. I suppose I could 
hardly have hit on a surer way to capture Narayan’s attention or 
to arouse, in an instant, his amused curiosity. 

“ ‘ That is scarcely a reverent way in which to speak of one’s 
father,’ he reminded me, reprovingly. And then, curiosity getting 
the better of him, he added : ‘ In what respect would you say 
that it was badly written ? ’ And I replied : ‘ In every way. 
In the first place it is in English, and my father spoke very bad 
English, so why should he have tried to write it ? ’ 

“ Narayan nodded. ‘ It is what I thought myself. Neverthe¬ 
less, miss, it is also my opinion that you should be soundly 
whipped for airing such views, at your age, on your father’s literary 
style. Have you ever been whipped, by the way ? ’ 

“ I shook my head, and he said : ‘ I thought not. Yet I am 
sure that there were occasions when you must have deserved it.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, there were,* I replied, humbly. * But everyone knew 
that if they tried to beat me I would have done one of two things. 
I would have killed myself, or I would have killed the person who 
tried it.’ 

“ Narayan burst out laughing. 4 In that case/ he said , 4 should 
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the occasion ever arise, rather than risk my life I shall depute 
someone else to beat you.’ Then he motioned me to come to 
him, and laid his hand on my head. 4 Begum Hamidullah has 
written me about you. You are welcome to Khatakpur. Be 
happy.’ ” 

Komala's voice had sunk to a murmur. Firoze gazed at her, 
seeing her as a child, sharp-featured, all nerves and perceptions. 
And the thought struck him : If Raja Narayan could have lived 
to see her as she was at this moment, slender and golden, her hair 
shining in the lamplight, her lips tender from the continuous 
utterance of his name ! 

44 There is really not very much more to the story,” she said 
presently. 44 Everyone knows what followed—what followed 
with an astonishing, even an unseemly speed.” She shrugged. 
44 Narayan’s first wife had died giving birth to a child which died 
with her. His second wife was middle-aged, and at the time of 
my arrival at Khatakpur she was living in the hills.” Once more 
Komala raised her eyes and looked at Firoze. 44 I remarked, a 
moment ago, that of the two of us, Narayan was the innocent one. 
So, in a sense, were the people by whom I was surrounded—inno¬ 
cent, that is to say, not in the conventional meaning of the word 
but in their particular relation to me, to their understanding of 
me. For in their eyes I was simply an unusually intelligent and 
responsive child. I had from the beginning amused and interested 
Narayan. Thereafter m his spare time he sought me out and took 
me riding and walking about the Palace grounds. He talked to 
me about his travels, about the things he had seen, the people 
he knew, about his youth, about his duties and responsibilities as 
a prince. 

44 Subtly, inevitably, we charmed each other. Notwithstanding 
the power and prestige he enjoyed, Narayan was essentially a 
conventional man. His private life—by comparison with many 
of his friends—had been fairly blameless. But the passions of old 
age are unpredictable and often unlovely. So while everything 
in Narayan’s character struggled in his defence, everything in 
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mine conspired against it. Impossible for me to conceal the 
feelings I had for him, impossible for him not to divine them. 
"What he did not divine—how should he ?—was the indomitable 
will behind the pathos and candour of my childish devotion. 
Don’t you see that I wanted—from the very beginning—I wanted 
more than his love ? I wanted everything he possessed, every¬ 
thing he represented. I wanted his qualities of mind and spirit, 
I wanted his surroundings, his wealth, his power. I wanted his 
background—I, whose background had been so drab, so impov¬ 
erished ! And since I could not claim him for father, or even for 
brother, and since friendship was out of the question—what 
was left for us but marriage ? ” 

She spread her hands on her lap, thoughtfully regarding the 
fine, ringless fingers. “ As for me, I saw in every new phase, in 
•each fresh development and complication of our growing attach¬ 
ment, some feature which I recognized as the fate I had ordained 
for myself. To me, at any rate, there was nothing surprising in 
what happened, nothing to marvel at, except my own delight at 
the splendours round me, and in a consciousness of my increasing 
good looks, my power—in the whole natural, exquisite, unfolding 
realization of my dream.” 

“ And his Highness ? ” Firoze asked, after a long silence. 

Did he, too, glimpse a—a recognizable fate ? ” 

She hesitated. “ I can’t now, as I couldn’t then, speak for 
him. But I am sure that others spoke—oh, I am very sure of it. 
They spoke in terms as unqualified, or as discreet, as their indi¬ 
vidual stations permitted. Her Highness the Rani spoke for him 
and to him, so did his friends, his relatives, his ministers. So 
did everyone who stood to gain or to lose by this unnatural 
infatuation. If they could only have seen how natural it really 
was, how far from the abnormal, from the naive ! ” 

“ How, in fact . . . outrageous,” Firoze murmured, and at 
that she laughed outright. 

“ You said that just as I think your father might have ! ” 

“ With admiration ? ” 
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“ Let us rather say—with resignation.” 

Rain crashed against the windows and Asmatu stirred, moan¬ 
ing. Komala took a shawl from the divan and threw it over the 
old woman, covering the horny feet which jutted like bits of 
driftwood from under the shapeless skirts. 

“ I should have mentioned that it had become a custom for 
me, every evening, to read aloud to Narayan. Punctually at ten 
o’clock we would go to the library, followed by his greyhound 
Bacchi, and a servant in special livery carrying a great silver 
hookah, which Narayan liked to smoke only at this hour, when 
the burdens and banalities of Palace routine were over for the day. 
We read Shakespeare and Shaw, we read the Upanishads, the 
Koran, we read poetry, history, memoirs. I say we read them, 
but actually it was I who did the reading, interrupted by an 
occasional correction from Narayan, and to the accompaniment 
of the hubble-bubble and the sound of Bacchi scratching her 
fleas. 

“ One evening, six weeks after my arrival, and when the air 
between us was already charged with unspoken things, I received 
a present from Narayan. It was a sari, the most beautiful one 
I had ever seen. With it came a note bidding me wear it that 
evening when I came to read to him in the library. Asmatu 
helped me put on the sari, she painted the kumkum between my 
brows and the surma under my eyes, and such is the magic of 
dress that when I saw myself in the mirror I beheld, not a child, 
but a grown girl. 

“ Narayan was in the library with his dog, and the pipe all 
tassels and shining silver, and as I came in, feeling shy and 
awkward in my new costume, he took the ivory stem from his 
lips and said in a strange voice : ‘ The colour becomes you.’ 

“ Then I did something I had never done for him or for 
anyone. Crossing the room I knelt before him and placed , my 
forehead on his feet, and there, for several minutes, he let me 
stay, not touching me, nor speaking. Presently I heard the great 
doors of the library close. I heard Bacchi rise and fling her bony 
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length down in a farther corner, and I felt Narayan’s hand on my 
head. He lifted me in his arms, and covered my face with 
kisses.’* 

Komala finished without looking up : “ The rest is known to 
you. Before the summer was over he had divorced his wife. 
By autumn we were married, and the following year my son was 
born.” 


XXVII 

E VERYWHERE, for Kiran, in the days following the attempt 
on Vikram’s life, everywhere the ubiquitous guards and the 
sense of being guarded. Walking in the corridors and verandahs, 
or strolling in the grounds during a pause in the rain, her eye 
would be caught, her whole awareness engaged in an impotent 
tussle against the knowledge that she was not alone, that the 
privacy which comes of being unconscious of, or indifferent to, 
one’s fellow men had become a thing of the past. Thus it hap¬ 
pened that even in remote corners of the garden where the 
poinciana trees cast their interesting shadows another shadow 
would detach itself and saunter into the farther reaches where 
magnolias mated with barbed wire to exclude the purlieus from 
the Palace grounds. From beside shady pathways, from behind 
beds of canna lilies, in the charming, neglected region beyond the 
paddock—wherever her restlessness, her desire for exercise and 
solitude took her, there the pointed cap, the pointed bayonet of 
Vikram’s guard would rise up to salute her. Moved by embar¬ 
rassment and by the peculiar obstinacy which policemen excite 
in the breast of the innocent, Kiran would haughtily linger 
picking a flower here and a leaf there, ostensibly minding her 
own business, retreating, when she felt she must, with a delibera¬ 
tion assumed to show the varlet how little she cared whether he 
was minding his or not. 
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Except for this diminution of privacy, for this crowding, life 
at the Palace seemed scarcely to depart in any detail from what it 
had been on the day of her arrival. Certainly the problems and 
the complexities of that life could not especially involve her—she 
was not being protected, any more than Anand was, or Firoze. 
That there were complexities and problems she had no doubt, 
for she was as conscious of them as a swimmer in the ocean is 
conscious of the undertow. 

Well, she told herself, it is not essential that she be a strong 
swimmer in order to cope with this pull, this tug, so to speak, on 
her nerves. It was enough that she should be aware, as any 
swimmer ought, of its presence. But what about Anand and 
Firoze ? Were they aware, as she was, of that undertow ? She 
longed to ask them, but Anand had become peculiarly inaccessible 
to such questioning, and as for Firoze . . . the inaccessibility was 
all on her side. However, whatever happened to one must surely 
affect the other two, what passed in her mind must find a reflec¬ 
tion in theirs. Oh, if she could really be sure of this, how much 
happier she’d feel, how much less lonely ! For if there was one 
score on which Kiran felt quite certain it was on that score of her 
loneliness. It seemed to mount with the days, to increase with 
the very pressure that she exerted against it. 

Not that she was any stranger to solitude or to loneliness. 
Had she not suffered from just these feelings in the hills, when day 
after day Anand left her to go off on those long mysterious 
expeditions, in search, as he said, of subjects for his painting—in 
search of landscapes, vistas, views, of whatever attracted him and 
kept him away for hours, the memory of which kept him away 
even in his dreams ? True, she saw more of him, had him more 
to herself than ever before, yet never had she missed him so much 
nor felt her ascendancy over him to be so slight as now. And this 
sense of slightness went far beyond her feeling for Anand. It 
touched and became part of her feelings for others, for those whom 
she thought she knew well and those whom she did not. It gave 
to every thought, to every impulse, a kind of twist, a kind of 
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indirection foreign to her, and the thoughts and impulses of 
others seemed, as a consequence, to reach her by the same cir¬ 
cuitous route—when they reached her at all. Yet she knew that 
they meant to be kind—the Rani, Vikram, Satish, the American, 
Kipps—all of them. Nevertheless people contribute to our sense 
of loneliness as much by the attention they pay us as they do 
by neglect, or by merely leaving us to our own devices. And 
never had Kiran been less alone ! The Palace swarmed with 
callers and visitors, relatives of Vikram, State officials, delegations, 
deputations, ministers, officers, functionaries, friends. There 
were dinner parties, tea parties, games of cards and of billiards, 
tennis when the rain held off long enough for the courts to dry. 
There were drives into the countryside with Vikram and Anand 
and Firoze, with Kipps and Satish in attendance. Komala Rani 
herself sometimes accompanied them. The country, Komala had 
remarked, could be depended on. The country was law-abiding, 
it was safe. It was in the cities that one ran the risk of . . . well, 
of what had taken place a few days ago. Not that peasants and 
countryfolk had not proved that they could, when the spirit 
moved them, kill one another, destroy, burn, pillage, rape, and 
the rest of it. Nevertheless, political crime—regicide, for instance, 
assassination—these were the invention of sophisticated minds, 
not of farmers. It was true that Vikram’s would-be assassin was 
still at large and that the hopes—the boasts, rather—of General 
Rahman had come to nothing so far. However, rewards and 
penalties had been broadcast throughout the State and every 
precaution taken to make sure that the outrage would not be 
repeated. There was, in short—and here Komala had echoed 
herself almost in the tone of clairvoyance—there was no need for 
anyone to be upset. . . . 

Odd, reflected Kiran, how an act of violence, even when un¬ 
successful, can generate an immediate vitality, as in war, when 
we are never more aware of life. The events which at this 
moment rocked other parts of the country, from Delhi to Bombay, 
from the Sutlej River to the Indus, set up a kind of turbulence 
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and gave to humble and obscure spirits excuse for some gesture 
which lifted them, briefly, out of their voiceless apathy even at 
the expense of life. But no matter what might be happening 
elsewhere, at the Palace individual destiny seemed to pursue an 
uneventful course ; routine nurtured to the point of somnam- 
bulisiff is not easily disturbed, let the newspapers rant as they 
please and the wireless blurt doom through its nose in Bengali or 
bleat it in English. At the Palace one took stock of one’s own 
chances, if one were lucky one thanked God and gave money to 
the priests, or read the Koran, and wondered uneasily about one’s 
less fortunate friends. 

Thinking of Rita, Kiran thanked God from the bottom of her 
heart, for the hills were safe, and Rita was in the hills. Thoughts 
of her little daughter stirred Kiran’s loneliness to its depths. If 
only there were someone she could talk to—talk to about simple, 
silly, lovable things, things that had nothing to do with rape and 
murder, pillage and burnings. 

Sitting one afternoon under the great pipal tree—a break had 
set in and there had been little rain for several days—Kiran 
suddenly found herself thinking of Firoze with a concentration 
which astonished and dismayed her. This, she told herself, 
must be due to the fact that she had for so long purposely excluded 
him not only from normal friendly communion but from her 
private reflections. Ever since that afternoon when he made his 
infamous declaration of passion to her under this very tree, she 
had treated him with an increasing formality, a change of 
temperature which had become noticeable even to Anand, who 
had remarked on it, and to whom she’d explained that she found 
their friend, nowadays, something less than friendly himself. 
Anand had received this with a non-committal shrug, but Kiran 
felt that he understood and that he shared, though in a different 
way, her feelings towards Firoze. He had not, however, and to 
her unspeakable relief, given any hint of having suspected the 
nature of Firoze’s feelings towards her. And how far he was from 
such suspicion was to be made clear to her one night later on. 
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In the meantime she was to find herself involved in yet another 
episode with Firoze, one far more disturbing than any that had 
yet occurred. Recalling the incident now, as she sat under the 
great tree, Kiran felt herself blushing, and glanced round her in 
terror lest one of the ubiquitous guards, lest Anand, or Kigps, or 
Vikram appear before she could master her absurd agitation. But 
no one appeared. The garden seemed deserted except for the 
birds which moved, unseen, over her head. 

Her tension relaxed, Kiran told herself that she might as well 
be honest and admit that she had come out here for no other 
purpose than to think uninterruptedly about Firoze. To pretend 
astonishment and alarm at so private an undertaking made her 
redden again with shame at her hypocrisy. Certainly life at 
Khatakpur was not conducive to straightforwardness in any sense 
of the word. She was falling into habits of equivocation, even 
with herself. This breakdown of her resolve not to allow Firoze, 
by word or gesture, any further intimacy with her, or even to 
permit herself any but the most casual thought of him—this 
breakdown, occurring at this moment, was as sudden as it was 
humiliating. And it was due directly to Firoze, to that episode 
a few days ago, which she had done her valiant best to forget, 
as she had done her best to forget other incidents in the remoter 
past. 

Immediately after the attempt on Vikram’s life, Firoze had 
taken up his duties at the Ministry of Finance, and Kiran saw 
him only during meals or for an hour or two in the evenings if 
he were not monopolized by Vikram for a game of billiards, 
which usually lasted long after she and Anand had gone to bed. 
But this absence, this lacuna in her life, brought the full force of 
her loneliness home to Kiran as nothing had yet done, not even 
Anand’s preoccupation with his work or his friendship with 
Satish. After all, she and Anand were together at night, and 
besides, she had learned to take his neglect with a certain pride, 
if not with resignation. The separation from her friend was, 
however, another matter. Yes, in spite of her insistence that he 

p 
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leave her alone—when he did so, when the responsibilities of 

his work, responsibilities which she was in no way called on or 

expected to share, when in fact the cold abstraction of duty 

conspired with her own haughty huktn , Kiran began to feel that 

lack as one with a hitherto healthy circulation suddenly feels the 

cold. 

One morning, breakfast finished, and finding herself alone, 
as so often happened nowadays, for Anand was busy with his 
portrait, and Firoze had disappeared, Kiran, finding herself with 
rfothing to do, made her way to the library with a vague intention 
of writing a letter to Pundit Ram Das, or of browsing there until 
lunch-time. 

She was standing beside a bookcase farthest from the door 
when someone entered, and turning, she saw Firoze. He ad¬ 
vanced unhesitatingly and stood beside her, smiling into her eyes. 
“ Kiran ! I saw you come in here. I have a few minutes ... I 
must speak to you.” 

And suddenly he had slipped his hand inside her bare arm, 
down to her hand, locking her fingers in his and pressing them 
hard against his thigh. “ Oh Kiran, Kiran ! I have missed you.” 

Taken unawares, she could find nothing to say except to 
murmur a few disjointed sentences about his w r ork and his new¬ 
found importance. He cut her short with a laugh. “ Kiran ! 
Don’t be silly. My work, my importance ! You must know 
how I feel about all that nonsense.” 

u Nonsense ? You call your work nonsense ? ” 

“ I call all work nonsense. You should see mine—it has to be 
seen to be believed. They have put me in Chari Prasad’s office. 
There are two enormous coloured portraits of Gandhiji and 
Jinnah peering down at me from the walls. How can I be 
expected to work when I hear nothing but the ticking of Gandhiji’s 
watch, when I am dazzled by the glare of Jinnah’s monocle ? ” 
He laughed again. “ And the babus with their typewriters. 
And the ledgers. It takes two men to carry the ledgers into my 
office and carry them out again, every day. And the documents. 
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And the delegations which wait on me, demanding money, or 
coming to pay their respects to the son of the great Hamidullah ! 

‘ Yours is an appointment of the greatest political acumen ! 9 
one said to me yesterday. They want it clearly understood that 
they are under no illusions as to my actual position in the Ministry, 
and I think it is agreed that I make a fairly passable figurehead ! ” 
He pulled her towards him, crushing her fingers in his. 
“ What a farce ! It is just as farcical as I knew it would be. 
How right I was, in my inexperience, to regard this importance, 
this office-holding, as a farce. Why, if I were writing about it 
I might believe in it, but to be part of it, to have a share in it 
... oh Allah ! ” 

“ Does Vikram know that you consider your post farcical ? 
Does her Highness know how seriously you take it ? ” 

“ How should I take it seriously ? Everything is done for 
me. Everything is cut and dry long before it reaches my desk. 
All that is required is that I affix my signature to this letter, to 
that petition, that 1 preside with dignity at the meetings of the 
legislative council and that I exercise the utmost impartiality in 
my dealings with Hindu and Muslim. . . . That, in short, is 
what I am there for. A figurehead, a political appointee of the 
greatest acumen. And all the time I am counting the minutes, 
counting the seconds when I can escape, when I can be with 
you.” 

“ Firoze, you must release me. The place is full of people. 
Someone may come by . . . and I have warned you ...” 

“ I know, but I cannot bear it, this burden, this love.” 

“ It means nothing to me, nothing ! ” 

“ You could love me, easily, easily.” 

“ You arc insane.” And quickly, passionately : “ Even if I 
were fool enough to pretend, insincere enough to say that I loved 
you, where would that lead us ? ” 

“ How can we tell where ? And what does it matter ? My 
love, my beloved ! ” And then a flood of words, urgent, reckless, 
and his breath on her face, his hand crushing hers so she could 
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feel the bones in his fingers, feel the iron tension of his thigh 

against hers. 

44 Kiran, I have been thinking, thinking. We have but one 
life, no matter what the scriptures teach us—we have but one 
life. We can give once and to one, take once, and from one. How 
well I know this, how well I understand it. You must also, you 
must, you must! ” 

44 I understand it so well that nothing can ever take me from 
Anand.” 

He seemed not to hear and went on : “ To want to give to 
one another, everything, everything ! To be so filled with the 
need to give, to be so desirous ! And it is mine to give to you, 
and yours to give to me . . 

44 Firoze, no 1 ” 

44 Have you any idea what my nights are without you ? Or 
my days ? You haven’t . . . then I shall tell you . . .” 

44 Firoze, for the love of God . . 

44 God, for the love of Firoze ! ” He put his hand under her 
chin, lifting her face towards his. 44 Don’t you understand, don’t 
you see that to give to others, to someone else, this need, this 
temptation . . . would be waste y Kiran ? ” 

She struck his hand aside, struggled to free herself from the 
hand which still held her, as in a vice, against him. 44 I don’t 
know what you are saying—nor, I think, do you. But I shall go 
to Anand, tell him ... I shall ask him to take me away from here.” 

He had bent then, abruptly, and before she could guess his 
intention, before she could prevent it, and still holding her fast, 
he buried his lips in the small hollow at the base of her throat, in 
a kiss so concentrated that the heat of it seemed to burn there 
like a coal long after he had set her free and gone away. 

An hour passed before Kiran ventured out of the library. She 
found the veranda deserted except for a sentry at the farther end, 
and he gave her no more than a perfunctory salute as she passed. 
In her own room she rushed to the mirror. How crimson her 
cheeks, how brilliant her eyes! But of that kiss there was 
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—miraculously—not a trace, not a vestige. Oh, how dared Firoze 
. . . how dared he ! She would punish him, she would avenge 
herself as she had it in her power to do, by strengthening her will 
against him, by denying him the slightest hope of forgiveness, the 
most casual glance of her eyes, a word of friendliness, or even of 
recognition. Let others think what they pleased, let even Anand 
put what construction he wished on her altered mood and attitude. 
She would begin now, this minute, by summarily cutting Firoze 
out of her thoughts, once and for all. 

Kiran rose and walked round the tree, so heavy with shade 
that nothing, not even the stoutest weed, would grow under it. 
The earth was damp and she derived a voluptuous pleasure from 
letting her feet sink into it. How dense the leaves, how shining 
from their prolonged washing in the monsoon, how tremulous their 
heart-shapes in this stillness, and what a paradise for the green 
birds she could hear murmuring among the branches. Companion¬ 
ship, heart-to-heartedness—even the birds enjoyed these things, 
which seemed denied to her. The animal kingdom knows brutality, 
but cruelty remains the special prerogative of men, and she 
thought of the words of the Gita : “It is love, it is wrath, sprung 
from the Fiery Mood, mighty to devour, mighty to sin . . 

Useless, futile to deny her thoughts, to try to keep them at 
bay, to pretend that she had vanquished them, that she had 
vanquished Firoze. True, she had travelled a considerable distance 
towards that victory—far enough to risk Anand’s inquiry as to 
just what Firoze had done to deserve such casual treatment at 
her hands. The question had been put to her last evening when 
they were preparing for bed, but innocently, without a trace of 
the suspicion Which she both feared and invited. And she replied 
with a shrug, sitting uf> in bed and braiding her hair, her face 
turned aside from him, the better to reach the thickness at the 
nape of her neck : “ Done ? Firoze ? ” 

“ Don’t pretend that you didn’t mean to be nasty to him 
to-night, because it was plain to everyone that you did.” Then, 
meditatively: 
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“ I must say, though, he asks for it.” 

Kiran had marvelled at her own control. “ It is difficult to 
go on treating him as a friend when he seems, himself, to have 
changed.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Anand, “ one shouldn’t blame him too 
much.” Then, getting into bed beside her, he added with a 
laugh : “1 wonder whether she will send for him again to-night.” 

Kiran’s fingers paused on the braid. “ You wonder what ? ” 

“ Komala Rani.” 

“ You wonder whether she will send for whom ? ” 

Anand’s hand, reaching for a mosquito, flung a weird shadow 
on the wall. “ For Firoze.” 

He had turned off the light and Kiran found the enveloping 
darkness merciful beyond words. She said, presently : “ Her 
Highness sends for Firoze, at night ? Who told you such a 
thing ? ” 

“ Satish. But the whole Palace knows it. Two weeks ago, 
right after the attempt on Vikram, she sent her servant for Firoze 
and he stayed with her till daw r n. Satish was awake and heard 
him return to his own room. And the favours, and the flowers, 
and the special car to take him to his office. But it’s an old story 
with her.” 

“ An old story ? ” 

“ Well, a young one, maybe ! ” Anand laughed. “ As Chari’s 
successor ...” 

" Anand ! ” 

“ You’ll admit that he has come a long w r ay, our Firoze ? ” 

“ Anand, don’t.” 

He said no more, and presently he fell asleep, but Kiran lay 
awake for hours, staring into the darkness, listening to the solitary 
mosquito singing beyond the net, hearing the slow tread of the 
sentry passing the door. Was that what Firoze had meant when 
he cried to her in desperation, in the library, “ Don’t you under¬ 
stand, don’t you see that to give to others, to someone else, this 
need, this temptation . . . would be a waste, Kiran ? ” 
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Now, alone under the tree, Kiran returned to Anand’s remarks 
of the night before, and an extraordinary emotion filled her heart. 
And yet, she asked herself, why should she care ? Why should 
she, or Satish or Anand or anyone care to the point of placing 
any but an innocent construction on Firoze’s midnight conversa¬ 
tions with the Rani ? 

“ Don’t you understand, don’t you see that to give to . . . 
someone else . . . this need . . . this temptation . . 

“ Well,” demanded Kiran aloud of the birds. “ What do I 
care ? Why should I care ? ” 

They answered with a crushing sweetness that stopped her 
breath : 

“ Because you miss him.” 


XXVIII 


I CANNOT, thought Firoze, stand the smell of all these 
flowers. He put out his hand to touch the bell on his desk, 
then thought better of it. Were he to order the flowers removed, 
there were people whose feelings would be hurt—his clerk, the 
gardener, the office chuprassie, whose tight, wilting nosegays 
formed a gay barrier between himself and the gaudy portraits of 
Gandhiji and Mohommed Ali Jinnah on the opposite wall. Besides, 
should he dispense with these flowers, would he not be obliged, 
out of a spirit of impartiality, to dispense also with the roses which 
had arrived that morning from Komala Rani ? Heera Lai had 
brought them, bowing himself into the room, his great ears 
standing out from his head like the sails of a boat, his downcast 
eyes taking in everything. I wonder why Komala and Vikram 
use him, mused Firoze. Hardly a person in Khatakpur but 
suspects Heera of being a spy. They have set him as watchdog 
over me, he decided, and smiled, touching the roses with his 
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finger. How cool they were, coloured like golden flesh, the rain 
still lying on their petals. They’ve set a watchdog to guard me 
and I ought, I suppose, to be grateful—certainly I ought to take 
this concern for my safety with a more becoming seriousness. 
But the world is suffering from an overdose of seriousness and 
I am in a frame of mind to take only love seriously. If those 
roses had come from Kiran, what a heaven I would inhabit at 
this moment! He brooded on Kiran’s coldness, on her obduracy. 
The shape of this golden petal was the exact shape of the hollow 
in her throat where he had kissed her. He would kiss her again. 
He would pursue her, persecute her, haunt her until she must, 
from sheer exhaustion, surrender herself to his arms. 

In the next room, through the thin partition of the doors, 
he could hear the noise of typewriters and a drone of voices 
giving dictation. Through another door, facing his desk, he had 
a view of the courtyard, beyond which motor cars and buses 
chewed their way through the mud. Peddlers cried in hoarse 
voices, bicycle bells shrilled, and an encampment of camels 
quarrelled with hideous belkrtvings. , Impossible, under such 
circumstances, even to dream of love. Already Komala’s roses 
were drooping in an atmosphere of ink, paper, damp plaster, and 
the reek of human sweat mingled with coconut oil. A clerk came 
in and laid several letters on his desk, another entered carrying 
documents for his signature. 

“ Leave them,” said Firoze. He was still green enough to his 
w r ork to feel uneasy under the inquisitive eyes of these babus. 
What he had said to Kiran was true—nothing reached him but 
what was already cut and dried, and no one knew that better than 
the underlings in the next office, through whose hands everything 
passed on its route from the Rani’s study in the Palace to the 
whitewashed office of the new Minister of Finance. Everywhere, 
the subtle impression of her mind, the imprint of her indefatigable 
intelligence. Indefatigable, unscrupulous. . . . Yes, he could 
think of Komala in such terms simply because he' felt that he 
understood her, because he could never think of her at all without 
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seeing her as the sallow little girl sitting up all night to read Shake¬ 
speare and the Upanishads—and, no doubt, taking care not to 
# neglect her arithmetic, which, so far as he was able to judge from 
the official files of the Department of Finance, was excellent. 

Sighing, he picked up the letters and read them. One was an 
appeal for the rehabilitation of the Muslims who had been burned 
out of their village months before. It read : 

Honoured Sir, 

We have waited long for mercy to be shown us in our 
condition of homelessness. It is not fit that self-respecting 
men be the objects of a charity they have nowise invited. His 
Highness our beloved Prince promised to succour us. Instead, 
several of our friends have been taken into custody and the 
days pass away without word from them, or any hope for 
ourselves. In our despair we appeal to you, son of Hamidullah, 
and beg you to carry our case to the feet of his Highness, in 
whose mercy alone we have any hope. 

Firoze put the letter down and anchored it with a paper¬ 
weight. These appeals were not in his province and he wondered 
how this one had reached him, guessing that it must have been 
spirited in by one of the numerous office servants. Vikram had 
already established an agency to deal with refugee problems and 
Firoze had been told that the unfortunate people in the old 
temples had been taken care of. He frowned. I should do some¬ 
thing, speak to Vikram or to her Highness. Memory of the 
encounter at the temples recurred to him—the desperate air of 
the refugees, Vikram’s terror—“ Why should anyone want to 
kill me ? ” 

Weeks had passed since then, yet apparently nothing had been 
done for the wretches huddled among their ruins. The assassin 
was still at large, the boasts of General Rahman filled pauses in 
polite party conversations, and on fine days Vikram played polo 
and worried about his weight. 

A bell rang and there was a stir in the next office as chairs 
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were pushed back and feet groped for shoes. Firoze’s personal 
chuprassie appeared, carrying a prayer rug, which he set out on 
the veranda. Firoze followed his fellow Muslims gathering for 
the midday prayers. He discarded his shoes and stood with 
them, facing Mecca. Rain splashed on the veranda steps and 
drummed an accompaniment to the words which formed familiarly 
on his lips : “ There is no God but God . . .” 

He became aw r are of a young man standing beside him, a clerk 
in his department, praying with an abandonment, with a passion 
that thrilled Firoze. The boy was speaking directly to God, and 
Firoze felt a kind of shame at his own incapacity for such fervour 
and self-forgetfulness. He knelt, prostrating himself three times, 
observing through half-closed lids the bare soles of those who 
knelt before him, aw'are in every nerve of the adoration, the 
surrender of the young soul praying at his side. There had been 
a time when he too had prayed like that. There had been a time 
when, kneeling with his father in the Mosque at Delhi, he had 
yielded himself to God, and felt emptied of all selfishness, of all 
self-concern. Perhaps there had been others who marked his 
passionate fervour, and who had envied him as, now, he envied 
this young clerk. 

Back in his office with its paraphernalia and the gaudy portraits 
of the two great leaders gazing down on him, Firoze suffered a 
sense of revulsion so acute, so unexpected, that he stood shaken 
and irresolute beside his desk. What, he asked himself, was he 
doing here, playing a part wffiich by his own confession he w r as 
totally unable to take seriously ? Exercising powers to which he 
had no right, enjoying a servility abhorrent to his nature, and 
succumbing—deliberately, with open eyes—to a position which 
he had often ridiculed in his writing ? His writing ! That, at 
least, had been something he could take seriously. But this . . . 
but this . . . 

Well, he would write to Kiran now', this minute. He would 
commit himself wholly to her forgiveness, tell her that he would 
live without her, holding her image in his heart, and after that he 
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would send in his resignation to Vikram and return to his parents, 
placing himself for ever at their service. 

He sat down at the desk, and at that moment a figure glided 
through the open door, then another, another, another. Firoze 
looked up in astonishment as four young men entered, and, 
meeting his eyes, bowed, pressing their hands together in the 
Hindu greeting. 

“ Minister Sahib,” said one, “ Adab arz ! ” (“ Good day ”.) 

“ Adab arz” replied Firoze. Then, stiffly : “ Why did you 
not have yourselves announced ? One should, you know, before 
entering a person’s office.” 

He saw that they were young enough to be addressed in such 
a tone, and as they stood in a row before him, a touch of bravado 
in their manner, he realized that not only were they young, but 
that they were mere boys, the eldest perhaps sixteen, dressed 
alike in dhotis and shirts, with velveteen waistcoats and caps, 
wearing sandals, carrying umbrellas. Schoolboys, he decided. 
But what were they doing in his office, coming in unannounced, 
and during school hours ? 

“ We looked for a chuprassie to announce us,” one of them 
explained, “ but there was none, so we came in.” 

“ We were just passing in the veranda and saw you. We 
thought you wouldn’t mind.” 

“ You are the new Minister of Finance, are you not ? ” in¬ 
quired a third. 

“ I am the new Minister, yes. What can I do for you ? ” 

One who had evidently been singled out as spokesman said 
diffidently : “ We have been told about you, you are the son of 
Nawab Ilamidullah. We have heard many stories about Nawab 
Hamidullah and his wife. Of how bravely they fought the English. 
We have heard also that you are yourself most liberal in outlook, 
and a close friend to his Highness. Also we have been told that 
you have an impartial nature. It is most important these days 
that everyone be impartial.” 

“ Yes,” agreed another. “ It is true what you say, Anil. But 
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many Muslims are not so impartial as his Excellency here. That 
is very dangerous for us Hindus in Khatakpur, who are in the 
minority. We can be friends only if all remain impartial.” 

44 Impartiality is a great virtue,” a third supplemented, earn¬ 
estly. 44 We struggle very hard to remain impartial, and we try 
also to teach this lesson to our Muslim friends.” 

Firoze repressed a smile. It was evident that whatever plan of 
campaign they might have had was already in danger of founder¬ 
ing under the strain of reality. He guessed that they would have 
welcomed some reassuring gesture, but the impulse to tease exerted 
itself, and he heard them out with an impassive countenance. 

The chorus on the virtues of impartiality died to a nervous 
silence. Firoze wanted to laugh. He looked from one to the 
other, noting a certain uniformity about them, in their dress, in 
their bearing, a hint of military stiffness somewhat offset by the 
presence of the umbrellas. 

Still he waited, and presently the spokesman, named Anil, 
began again on a note of urgency : 44 I would like to say on behalf 
of my friends and myself . . . how grateful we are to his Highness 
for his wisdom in appointing your Excellency to this position of 
responsibility ...” 

44 Authority,” a friend corrected him, with a nudge. 44 Auth¬ 
ority, Anil.” 

44 Authority and responsibility. The purpose of this visit, 
sir, is to offer you our sincere congratulations and to wish for 
your long life and happiness.” 

Firoze bowed. 44 Thank you,” he said. 

At that, all four boys began to talk at once, but their leader 
made a martial gesture of his arm. 44 Be quiet! ” he commanded 
them. 44 Stand back.” He turned to Firoze. 44 Sir, I have here 
a paper.” He produced it. 44 If you would be so kind as to read 
it and to add your signature . . .” He laid it on the desk before 
Firoze, who made no move to touch it, contenting himself merely 
by asking what it contained. 

Anil explained eagerly : 44 Oh sir, it is an appeal for funds for 
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the reconstruction of some ancient temples on the Gonda road. 
Perhaps you have heard of them, or seen them ? They are 
beautiful temples, but have been shamefully neglected for the 
reason that no one realized their historical importance. Our 
Hindu community feels that something should be done to restore 
the temples to their original condition so that they might once 
more be used as a place of worship. 5 ’ 

Firoze listened, his surprise hardening into comprehension. 

“ Those temples were the ancestral place of worship for our 
Prince’s forefathers,” Anil continued with growing confidence. 
“ It is true that we have other temples, modern and very beautiful. 
Nevertheless it offends the sensibilities of our community to know 
that their ancient shrines are falling into ruin for lack of care and 
interest. Therefore we have composed an appeal addressed to 
our leading citizens, Muslim and Hindu, in the hope of enlisting 
their support for this worthy project.” 

I wonder who schooled him, thought Firoze. Something in 
the boy’s features caught his attention. He said : “ This is very 
interesting, but you have neglected to tell me who you are, and 
the names of your companions.” 

“ I forgot. My name is Anil Surinam and I am the son of 
Lala Surinam, the barrister. These are my friends Hari, Sunjay, 
and Todar. We are students at the Raja Narayan High School, 
in the sixth standard . . .” 

“ I see. You remind me of someone. Are you related to 
Captain Satish ? ” 

” I am his nephew.” 

“ Did he suggest that you come to me with this petition ? ” 

The boy hesitated. “ Well, he gave me some names, and yours 
was amongst them. Also General Rahman.” 

“ Have you seen General Rahman ? ” 

“ We were unable to do so because of the presence of his 
soldiers.” 

“ Would you mind telling me how you succeeded in getting 
past the sentry here, at the Ministry gate ? ” 
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They stirred uneasily, exchanging glances. Firoze smiled re¬ 
assuringly. “ You may speak frankly. I promise not to be angry.” 

Still they hesitated. “ Well,” began Anil, and stopped, 
looking uncomfortable. 

" Go on.” 

“ We told him that Heera Lai had sent us.” 

“ Heera Lai ? And had he sent you ? ” 

“ No, but we told the sentry that Heera Lai would be exceed¬ 
ingly angry with him if he did not let us pass through the gate, 
and that you would be too, because you were expecting us. We 
told him that Heera would have him dismissed. So he let us in.” 

“ And after that you were lucky enough to find my chuprassie 
absent from his post, so there were no further obstacles ; is that 
right ? ” 

“ That is right. And I must say,” observed young Todar, 
complacently, “ that it was all much simpler than I had thought 
it would be.” 

“ Heera Lai’s name seems to have acted like a charm,” agreed 
Firoze, with a smile. They seemed to gain confidence from that 
smile. Anil said eagerly : “ Everyone knows that Heera has great 
influence at the Palace and that it is not wise to be in his bad 
books.” 

“ It was your idea, then, to use his name ? No one else 
suggested it to you ? ” 

Was it his imagination or did Anil’s eyes suddenly assume a 
veiled look. “ It was my idea, sir.” 

“ And you did not hesitate to lie ? ” 

“ In a noble cause, one should not hesitate.” 

Firoze was divided between amusement and perplexity. Were 
these children as innocent as they seemed, or did their candour 
screen a design unsuspected, perhaps, even by themselves ? He 
decided not to frighten them by pointing out the risk which they 
had taken in forcing themselves on him under false pretences, 
for it might be wiser to let them talk, to let them reveal themselves 
further, before making up his own mind. 
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He said presently : “ You should have written me a letter and 
sent it through the post. Did that occur to you ? ” 

“ But sir, people sometimes do not read begging letters sent to 
them through the post. ,, 

Firoze hesitated. “ Well, to get back to this document . . .” 

“ Oh yes, sir. If you would be so kind as to add your signature 
it would be of the greatest assistance to our project. Some 
Muslim gentlemen have already given theirs. Also your friend 
Mr. Anand Karpal, the artist.” 

He tried not to show surprise. “ Mr. Anand Karpal ? ” 

“ And Captain Satish, and others.” 

Firoze glanced down the list of names. Sure enough, Anand’s 
signature was there, halfway down the page, just below that of 
Satish. A curious uneasiness invaded Firoze, but he asked, calmly: 
“ How were you able to reach Mr. Karpal, if I might ask r ” 

“ My uncle, Captain Satish, obtained his signature for us.” 

“ I see. Well, you realize that there are difficulties connected 
with this proposal. The cost, for instance, would be consider¬ 
able.” 

“ We thought that if we could obtain a sufficient number of 
private contributions the State might agree to furnish the balance. 
The temples are, after all, of greatest historical importance . . .” 

“ As ruins, yes, but hardly for other reasons.” 

“ But your Excellency ! ” Anil exclaimed. “ They are of 
great importance to us . . . and they are falling down. Nothing 
has been done to save them. They are this very minute occupied 
by refugees who even use some of the shrines for latrines.” 

“ That is a sacrilege,” another added, sharply. “ Hindu sensi¬ 
bilities are outraged by it.” 

Even their response struck Firoze as being, in a curious way, 
uniform. He was conscious of a hardening in their attitude, in 
their gaze. 

“ The temples,” he pointed out, “ have long been disused. 
The earthquake a few years ago undermined them so badly that, 
to make them safe, they would have to be entirely rebuilt. This 
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would hardly constitute preservation, would it ? I think you’d 
do better to solicit funds for the construction of a new temple, 
in a more convenient locality.” 

There was a brief pause. Then Anil said in a strained voice : 

44 You will not sign our petition ? ” 

44 I would be happy to contribute towards the building of a 
new temple. As for the ruins, you must know that they are being 
used as a shelter by a group of unfortunates, until such time as 
another place can be found for them.” 

“ They are Muslims, and they have their own Mosque. Why 
do they not move into that ? ” 

This came from the youngest, from Sunjay, and Firoze saw 
with astonishment that the child—he could not have been more 
than twelve—was staring at him with an undisguised hostility. 

44 Perhaps,” said Firoze, 41 you are not aware that Prince 
Vikram has given the refugees permission to remain in the temples, 
under his personal protection ? ” 

44 That is a lie,” said Sunjay. 

Firoze touched the bell on his desk. The chuprassie entered, 
and Firoze told him to show the boys out. For a moment it 
looked as though they might rebel. He saw the intention forming 
in their eyes, and said coldly : 44 I am letting you off easily. But 
the next time you desire an interview with one of his Highness’s 
Ministers, see that you present yourselves in*a proper manner, 
and that you leave your wet umbrellas outside.” 

If he believed that he was to have the last word he was mis¬ 
taken, for as they trooped out, herded by the chuprassie, Sunjay 
called over his shoulder: 44 We would have left our umbrellas 
outside, only we feared some Muslim thief might steal them ! ” 

When they had gone, Firoze summoned the chuprassie. 
44 Hosain, how did it happen that those boys were allowed into 
my office without being announced ? ” 

The man gave him a troubled look. 44 Your Excellency, I was 
, obliged to absent myself a few minutes. They must have taken 
that opportunity to come in.” 
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“ Send the sentry to me.” 

The sentry appeared, a young Muslim wearing a frightened 
look. In answer to Firoze’s questions he confirmed what the 
boys had said, that they had used Heera Lai’s name, and Firoze’s, 
to gain admission, and, reluctant to leave his post in order to make 
sure that they were telling the truth, he’d had, perforce, to let 
them in. He added that he had recognized one, the oldest, as 
the son of a respectable barrister in the city, and the nephew of 
his Highness’s aide, Captain Satish. All in all, he’d reckoned that 
there could be no real harm in allowing them to pass. 

Firoze dismissed him with a warning, and sat for some 
minutes pondering the episode. Thanks to the abruptness of 
their departure, his callers had forgotten their petition, and he 
examined it again, frowning over Anand’s signature. The whole 
thing was probably harmless enough, and Anand had very likely 
given his name out of good nature, at Satish’s request. And yet 
he should have guessed that to do so might lead to complication 
and misunderstanding. If the occupancy of the old temples was 
to become a subject for controversy, the supporters of the scheme 
might easily find themselves in an embarrassing situation, and so 
might those who opposed it. Fatally easy, nowadays, to wound 
fanatical sensibilities. How glibly those children had talked—of 
sensibility, of sacrilege, of historical values ! And the way they 
had carried themselves, stiff-backed, walking in perfect step, for 
all the world as though they obeyed some inaudible command. 
Another thought crossed his mind, startling him : Could it be 
possible that they—those children—were associated in some 
fashion with the outlawed secret brotherhood, the Sangh ? 
But that seemed fantastic. They were too young, they came of 
respectable families . . . 

He stared at Komala’s roses, shedding their petals on his desk. 
The familiar sounds of industry round him seemed diminished 
and far away, the mood of tenderness and renunciation irre¬ 
trievably lost. Unseasoned to complication, Firoze felt suddenly, 
for the first time, at a tragic disadvantage. 


Q. 
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XXIX 


N EXT day he waylaid Anand on the veranda outside the 
Palace library. 

“ May I speak with you a minute ? ” Firoze asked him. “ I 
wanted to last night, but there was no opportunity.” 

Anand hesitated. “ Is it important ? ” 

“ I’m not sure.” 

They went into the library, which was empty, and Firoze 
came straight to the point. “ Some boys called on me yesterday, 
in my office. They got in under false pretences, because they 
were eager, they said, to obtain my signature for a reconstruction 
project on those temples on the Gonda road. Among the signa¬ 
tures I found yours. This is your signature, is it not ? ” 

Anand glanced at the paper which Firoze held out to him. 
“ Yes.” And he added with a touch of impatience : “ Not very 
important, is it ? ” 

Firoze sat on the arm of a chair, leaning across it, supporting 
himself with a hand on the farther arm. The atmosphere of this 
room oppressed him, it seemed filled with presences, with ghosts. 
Anand stood beside the library table. He looked pale, and there 
was a glint of fever in his eyes. It occurred to Firoze that his 
friend’s manner had, during the past few weeks, changed per¬ 
ceptibly. Alternately buoyant or morose, Anand seemed, lately, 
unable to recapture his buoyancy. 

“ The importance,” said Firoze, “ would rather depend on 
whether you were aware, when you signed, that your interest 
might be misconstrued.” 

“ Misconstrued by whom ? It seems a harmless enough 
request.” 

“ A request from Captain Satish ? ” 
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“ He approached me, yes, but he did so to oblige a young 
nephew who happens to be interested in such things.” 

“ It sounds harmless enough, I agree,” said Firoze. “ But 
I’ve been thinking about it, and all things considered I wonder 
whether it occurred to you to question the possible motives 
behind this appeal.” 

Anand gazed at him blankly. “ Why should one question 
motives which are plain enough ? ” 

“ But you know, don’t you, that the temples are being used 
as a refugee encampment ? It would mean turning those people 
out.” 

Anand said nothing. 

“ Didn’t that problem occur to you ? ” inquired Firoze, trying 
to penetrate the other’s blank gaze. 

“ I had forgotten about the refugees.” 

“ If you’d remembered them would you still have signed ? ” 

Anand shrugged. “ Really, I fail to see the point of this 
cross-examination.” 

“ Then let me be more explicit. If sufficient support were 
given this proposal the refugees would have to be ejected. Their 
own homes have been destroyed and nothing has been done to 
rehabilitate them. They are in a desperate mood, and might take 
it into their heads to resist ejection. They happen to be Muslims, 
and the sponsors of this scheme are Hindu almost to a man, if 
one is to judge by the names on this document. Do I need to 
say more ? ” 

“ Aren’t you exaggerating things somewhat ? ” 

Firoze looked at him closely. “ Perhaps I am. But there was 
something about those boys . . . they did not have the manner, 
the air, of ordinary innocent children. There was a glibness, an 
ingenuity one doesn’t usually find in—in children.” 

“ I have met Satish’s nephew, Anil,” Anand said, coldly. “ I 
did not find him in the least glib. So far as ingenuity is concerned, 
I wouldn’t count that as a fault, necessarily.” 

“ Not even if it should include an inspired type of lying ? ” 
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And Firoze recounted his experience of the previous day, to 
which Anand listened, frowning. At the end of it he said im¬ 
patiently : “It sounds to me like nothing more serious than a 
clever prank. They knew they could not have got in without it.” 

Firoze shook his head. “ That may be, but you have not yet 
answered my question : If you had remembered in time that the 
temples were being used by the refugees would you have put 
your name to this paper ? ” 

“ I might have.” 

“ In the interests of art, I suppose ? ” 

“ What other interest would you suppose ? ” 

“ Bhai, I should hate to suppose any other.” 

Both young men had reddened. They stared at each other 
with a peculiar intensity, as though seeing each other for the 
first time. Firoze tried to think of something to say but the 
thoughts that occurred to him remained—for how long would 
they remain ?—unutterable. Finally, in a low voice, he said : 
“ I do not understand you.” 

“ Perhaps,” replied Anand, bitterly, “ perhaps neither of us 
understands the other as once we did.” And he continued in a 
harsh voice : “ You have grown apart from us. And so soon, and 
so suddenly ! You used to be my friend, yet you can come to me 
like this, now, and lecture me on my actions, cross-examine me 
as though I were a criminal ! ” 

“ Only because I am your friend ! ” 

“ You have become too proud to be the friend of any but 
yourself.” 

“ No, Anand-” 

“ Let me speak. It is my turn. You question my interest in 
the restoration of those temples, insinuating heaven knows what 
other interest. Have I not also liberty to question your interest 
in letting them fall into ruins ? ” 

“ But you argue like a child ! ” 

“ That is not an answer.” 

“ I would not say that yours was even a question 1 I have no 
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interest in the temples, nor has anyone else had an interest in 
them until this moment. My interest is in the fate of the wretches 
who are using the temples for a shelter. To be willing to turn 
them out in the middle of the monsoon ... to ignore the conse¬ 
quences of such inhumanity . . .” 

Anand interrupted: ‘‘You are one of Vikram’s Ministers. 
You have influence—indeed, who could have more ? Why don’t 
you intercede for your refugee friends ? ” 

“ My refugee friends ? ” 

“ You appear to have made many friends recently. By 
thinning out the old wood one makes space for the new, does 
one not ? ” 

Firoze kept his temper. “ Such remarks degrade us both.” 

“ Since I have no share in your eminence I can scarcely be 
expected to understand your fear of degradation.” 

“ My eminence ? Bhai, you and I came here together, to be 
together. My eminence, as you call it, means nothing to me. 
Surely you know me well enough to believe that ? ” 

“ Yet you have not avoided it.” 

“ Would you have ? ” 

Anand ignored this. “ The Palace favourite,” he sneered. 
“ What a role for the son of Nawab Hamidullah and Rasula 
Begum ! Our introspective Firoze become his Excellency This 
and his Excellency That! ” 

Firoze said slowly : “ You are accusing me . . . suspecting 
me ... of things I could not, if I tried . . .” 

He fell silent, the secret contradiction in his words striking 
him suddenly, like a blow. 

Anand said with a rush : “ Even if I were mistaken in you, 
could Kiran be mistaken ? ” 

“ Kiran ? ” 

“ She knows you too well to be mistaken. You have hurt her 
•, . immeasurably, by your coldness.” 

Firoze listened in stupefaction. This was a far cry, indeed, 
from his original question 1 Yet how could he have been such 
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a fool as to believe that his attitude towards Kiran would pass 
unnoticed, or that, in her own defence, she should do otherwise 
that what, it seemed, she had done—accuse her friend of coldness ? 
There had been occasions, lately, when Firoze could have sworn 
that Anand suspected his passion for Kiran, and the truth was 
that in certain moods Firoze would have welcomed the revelation, 
and would have been defiantly glad to confess his perfidy and to 
take the consequences. But to be accused of coldness, to be 
accused of pride, to be suspected of God knows what—and of 
what, alas, God himself appeared to be the cause and the instigator 
—this was not to be borne. 

An emotion hitherto unacknowledged almost suffocated 
Firoze. Have I ever liked Anand ? he asked himself, silently. 
Have I ever really believed that he liked me ? Can it be possible 
that friendship based on such expediency as we have both practised 
could be called friendship ? And if the truth were told, have I not 
been the greater hypocrite ? 

He rose suddenly, pale with resolve. “ Anand, since we seem 
bent on telling each other the truth for the first time . . .” 

“ Speak for yourself, my friend,” Anand interrupted, dryly. 
“ I have never told anything but the truth.” 

“ To Kiran also ? The truth about yourself, about your 
nature ? The truth about your black shepherdess of the hills— 
your Javni ? ” 

What possessed him to say this, to bring to light thus some* 
thing to which he’d hardly given a thought all these months—if 
it were not an instinct somehow to identify his own equivocal 
relation to Anand with Anand’s relation to Kiran ? It looked, 
for a moment, as though Anand would strike him, and Firoze 
waited, longing for a blow which might shatter, once and for all, 
the almost hysterical restraint which kept his own hands at his 
sides. If he strikes me, thought Firoze, I shall undoubtedly try 
to kill him, but let him strike first, let the guilt of the first blood 
be on him, just as every blow, so far, has come to me through 
him. 
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But Anand did not strike him. Instead, he laughed. “ Since 
you are so concerned with the truth, why do you not carry that 
story to Kiran, yourself ? Who knows but what it might help 
restore her faith in your ... in your dependability ? ” 

“ I seem,” said Firoze, 44 to have fallen very low in your 
estimation. Why, I wonder ? ” 

44 Kiran might be able to explain the fall to you.” 

44 Yes ? And has she explained it to you ? ” 

Anand laughed again. 44 I explained it to her. It does seem 
to me that with your obsession for truth, Bhai, you should take 
your own version of it into consideration.” 

44 What can you be driving at ? ” 

44 Truth can have two versions, can it not ? The private and 
the public ... a private truth should be permitted to remain 
private. I speak for myself, of course. On the other hand I 
realize that with certain individuals, granted certain ambitions, 
the flaunting of even the most private truth might bring a private 
—possibly even a public advantage.” 

44 Anand, what manner of double-talk is this ? ” 

44 Do you still pretend that you do not understand ? ” 

44 Bhai, never was I further from understanding ! ” 

Anand laughed with extraordinary bitterness. 44 Yet the 
whole Palace, and probably the whole State, by now, knows that 
you go every night to her apartment. Can it be that you walk in 
your sleep ? ” 

44 Can it be that you're delirious ? ” 

44 Why, she even sends her servant to your room to fetch 
you. For some time we thought it must be Vikram you went to 
visit ...” 

44 Vikram ? ” 

44 Well, his Highness has that reputation, you know—besides 
others. And he has shown a marked inclination towards you. 
You cannot have been blind to it ? However, it begins to look 
as though he'd reckoned without his mother.” 

Passion died in Firoze. He saw, suddenly, clearly, the distance 
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which separated him from Anand—the distance which must 
always have separated them, and which both had preferred to 
believe did not exist. How he has hated me all these years, 
thought Firoze, in wonder. And how w T ell he has concealed it 
from himself, as from me. Condescended to all his life, con¬ 
descended to even by his wife—for could there have been a greater 
condescension than that marriage ?—how could Anand help 
but hold the world in this desperate scorn ? How see in any 
human motive, in any action, anything but the basest, the most 
ignoble impulse ? 

Anand was staring at him with feverish eyes. 11 Well, have 
you nothing to say ? ” 

“ What is left for me to say ? ” 

“ At least you don’t deny it.” 

“ Deny . . . ? ” 

“ That you have become her Highness’s lover.” 

“ And Kiran,” Firoze said, slowly, “ does Kiran believe 
that ? ” 

“ That you are Komala’s lover ? Naturally, she believes it.” 

Naturally ? Firoze hesitated, then turned away. At the door 
he paused, turned once more. “ I shall leave this paper here, 
with you.” He threw it on a table. “ Return it to its owners, if 
you wish, or destroy it. I don’t care.” 

He left the room, and with a sense of not being quite sure what 
he was doing, or even where he was going, he made his way 
upstairs, past the impassive sentries, towards Vikram’s study. 


XXX 


H IS mind filled with indistinct thoughts, questions, resolutions. 

He must find Kiran and tell her . . . tell her what ? That she 
was mistaken, that he was not Komala’s lover ? But had he not 
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wished to be Komala’s lover ? Had Komala not subtly, inde¬ 
finably, intruded between them ? Should he now seek out Kiran 
and berate her for this state of affairs, blame her for the precarious 
condition of his virtue ? Oh absurdity ! Why had he ever come 
to Khatakpur ? Untrained in subterfuge, wholly inexperienced 
as he was—even at his age—in the methods of this particular 
universe, he should have stayed in the hills, writing his poems, 
his books, content to live and die in a fantasy which fate had 
provided in place of fact, in the dream which he had always found 
more hospitable than reality. But to continue this atrocious 
farce . . . 

He paused on the stairs and met the lack-lustre stare of the 
tigerskin hanging, head down, on the wall. “ Love, love itself,” 
he’d said to Hamidullah. “ Love, I found, is a tiger . . 

The smell of naphthalene touched his face ; the once lustrous 
body flattened, faded, seemed a fitting rejoinder to his confused 
and inquiring gaze. He continued up the stairs, dragging his 
weight fiercely by one hand on the banister, thinking : When 
shall I ever forgo the temptation always to seek, in the inanimate, 
the imprint of life, and in life a reflection of what is lifeless ? 

As he approached the head of the stairs, Vikram’s personal 
servant came hurrying to meet him. “ His Highness has sent 
everywhere in search of your Excellency.” 

“ I am on my way to him now,” said Firoze. He struggled 
with the disorder in his mind. I must try to be sensible. Two 
or three things remain to be done—or at any rate attempted. 
I must lay the refugees’ plea before Vikram and urge him to keep 
his promise to them. And I must remember not to fall into the 
cowardly expedient of pressing this as a guarantee for his life, 
but try to point out to him, to drive it home to him, that he is 
bound to honour his pledge as a man and not as a prince. 
Then I shall commend Anand and Kiran to his special 
care, and tell him that I wish to leave Khatakpur and return to 
my parents. He’ll protest, of course* There will probably be 
a scene, but what is left me ? What other way ? What other 
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decision ? An impulse has ended in farce. It might become 
worse than farce. . . . And surely there can be no better way of 
proving my innocence to Kiran, or of sparing myself further 
torment. I shall go to my parents and fall at their feet, open my 
mind to my mother's anger, my heart to my father's under¬ 
standing . . . 

As this resolve took shape his thoughts became more eloquent, 
and the eloquence brought, in turn, a measure of calm. I must, 
he told himself, return to the point where I can once more 
recognize myself with all my imperfections ; to the point where 
I can once more acknowledge to myself that I am an ordinary 
man, though subject to extraordinary misfortune, just as the 
exceptional man is subject to an ordinary fate. 

The servant walking beside him said in a low voice : “ There 
has been serious trouble." 

They were at the study door. “ Go in, your Excellency," 
said the servant. “ I was told to admit you at once." 

Firoze went in. The study, a small room overlooking the 
rear garden, seemed crammed with people. There were, actually, 
but five—Vikram, General Rahman, Kipps, Heera Lai, and 
Captain Satish. Firoze was instantly conscious that there was, 
indeed, trouble. Except for Vikram, all w r ere standing, and in 
their features as in their bodies tension made a pattern, like frost 
upon glass. 

Vikram, seated in his chair behind the desk, raised his eyes as 
Firoze entered. “ They have been searching for you," he said 
harshly. “ Where have you been ? " 

“ I was in the library, where I stopped for a minute before 
starting for the Ministry." 

“ We thought you might already be dead," said Vikram. 
Firoze stared, wondering whether this were meant to be a joke, 
perceiving at once that it was not. 

He attempted a smile. “ Your Highness can see that I am 
very much alive ! " 

“ You are not to leave the Palace grounds until I give you 
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leave,” Vikram said, in the same odd tone. He stared fixedly at' 
Firoze, who noticed that the usually expressionless eyes were 
dilated with an inexplicable emotion. Vikram added in a low 
voice, almost as though he spoke, now, to himself: “ It is not 
safe. Myself . . . my friends . . . the few remaining loyal . . . 
not safe . . .” 

“ Your Highness,” said Firoze, gently, “ something has 
happened ? ” 

Vikram looked at Rahman. “ Tell him.” 

The General’s stocky figure came to life. His sambar boots 
creaked as he shifted from one foot to the other. “ There,” he 
said, and waved his hand towards the desk. “ There—that was 
intended for you.” 

Firoze went to the desk and picked up a small pistol, a cheap 
metal object which he recognized as a toy water pistol. Beside it 
lay five brass cartridge cases, empty. 

Vikram said : “ Don’t play with the thing. It is full of acid.” 

Firoze replaced the pistol beside the cartridges. A pattern 
was forming in his brain, and with it a sort of stiffness, a reluctance 
to speak, to ask further questions. 

General Rahman said : “ They were going to get you with 
the acid as you went to your office, or as you came out. God has 
preserved you, my son.” 

“ They ? ” Firoze echoed. 

“ Do you know Anil Surinam, the barrister’s son ? ” the 
General asked him. 

“ If he is the boy who came to my office two days ago, yes.” 

“ He came with three other boys, bearing a petition for the 
reconstruction of some Hindu temples ? ” 

Firoze nodded. Suddenly Heera Lai spoke in his soft, moth¬ 
like voice : “ We have learned how they got in to see you. They 
called with the intention of memorizing your features, your 
person. They had drawn lots as to which would shoot you. Anil 
Surinam won. He was to have been buying pan from the vendor 
who always sits a little to one side of the Ministry gates. When 
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you came, Anil was to rush forward and fire the acid into your 

eyes.” 

Firoze looked at Vikram. “ This can’t be true, your Highness.” 

u It is true,” Vikram replied. “ The police have Anil Surinam. 
He has confessed.” 

“ But why ? Why should anyone want to . . .” 

He broke off, the echo of Vikram’s own question, weeks 
before, ringing in his ears: “ Why should anyone want to kill me? ” 

They told him the story, then ; first Heera Lai, then Rahman, 
then Vikram, their words heavy—never had he dreamed that 
words could be so weighted with unfamiliar meaning and still 
carry the echo of things heard, of things remembered : the 
experience of other men, of griefs and bewilderments memorable 
in other lives. 

“ We have long suspected that these boys were members of 
the Sangh,” said General Rahman. “ But we could not act 
without sufficient evidence, for they are the sons—at any rate, 
Anil is—of respectable men. Heera Lai has been working on the 
case for months. You understand the philosophy of this group. 
We all do. It has its counterpart elsewhere in the world. It 
springs from the same poisonous root.” 

And Satish ? thought Firoze, not venturing to look at him. 
Anil is his nephew—yet how still he stands, not speaking, not 
defending, not protesting. . . . 

The General continued : “ Why they didn’t attempt this 
while they were in your office, I don’t know, unless, of course, 
they realized that then they could not have escaped. They w r ere 
clever, but being children, not clever enough. They could not 
quite help confusing play with the real thing. Thus, young Anil 
betrayed himself. The sentry at the Ministry gate recognized 
him as one of the four who had forced themselves on you earlier 
in the week. He got word to the police, who came and arrested 
Anil.” 

Firoze remembered the four young faces, their voices, the 
curious similarity between them, the suggestion of a martial 
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bearing. And he thought of their youth, of the impression they 
had given him, of something pathetic. Impulsively, he turned to 
Vikram: 44 They are children ! The youngest could not be 
more than twelve ! ” 

Vikram stared at him. “ You are not going to intercede for 
them ? ” 

Rahman gave a short laugh. 44 As well intercede for a nest of 
young cobras ! ” He turned to Firoze. 44 If that vitriol had ever 
reached your eyes, Bhai, you would have prayed that it had been 
lead instead.” 

Firoze glanced at the cartridge cases. 44 And those ? ” he 
asked. 

Vikram rose and picked up the cases. 44 These,” he said, 
slowly. 44 Yes, these.” He turned to Satish. 44 We were ques¬ 
tioning Captain Satish about these when you came in. Well, 
Satish ? You have not yet answered my question. Are these 
yours ? ” * 

The young man stirred, raising his eyes to his master’s face 
Looking at him now, Firoze saw how pale he was. A sense of 
something dreadful impending, a sort of horror, touched Firoze, 
and he began to tremble. 

44 Answer me, Satish ! ” 

44 Your Highness,” began Satish, and joined his palms in that 
gesture of salutation which is most moving even to those to whom 
it is most familiar. 44 Your Highness . . .” He fell silent, his 
gaze fixed on Vikram. 

General Rahman dropped a hand on his shoulder and swung 
him around. 

44 We have told you that the cartridges were found in the 
possession of young Sunjay, AmiFs friend. Sunjay told us that he 
had saved them to play with, that he had got them from Anil.” 

44 Anil is your nephew,” Heera Lai added, softly. 44 Where 
would Anil have been likely to obtain cartridges to fit an army 
revolver ? ” 

Satish spoke hesitatingly: “ They might be picked up any- 
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where—in the armoury, perhaps. I cannot see that empty 

cartridge cases . . 

“ You are at a disadvantage, my friend,” said the General, his 
hand still holding Satish by the shoulder. “ Sunjay has told us 
that he got the cases after Anil and others had shot them olf in 
target practice, three weeks ago. Were you with them on that 
occasion ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ It is known that the godowns overlooking the street where 
his Highness was shot at are the property of Anil's father, Lala 
Surinam. It is in those godowns that members of the Sangh have 
met, periodically, for the past year. It is know r n that it was in 
those godowns that the plan to destroy the Muslim village of 
Gonda was drawn up, six months ago. It is suspected that it 
was from a wdndow of that godown that someone made the attempt 
on his Highness's life.” 

Still Satisfc remained silent. Firoze thought that the beating 
of his own heart must be heard round the room. He wanted to 
cover his face with his hands, to shut out the sight of Vikram's 
face, of Satish’s, to shut out the sound of Rahman's sensual, 
bullying voice. Reality was, indeed, rushing towards him— 
towards them all. It is like death, he thought; it is like everything 
incredible becoming manifest. 

The General stared into Satish’s face. “ Anil has confessed,” 
he said softly. “ He has confessed that he is a member of the 
Sangh, and he has given us the names of his friends who are also 
members. Yours is among them, Satish.” 

Heera Lai added : “ He has likewise confessed that he meant 
to fire the acid at his Excellency Firoze Khan, this morning. Anil 
Surinam has confessed a great deal. The police showed great 
ingenuity in dealing with him.” 

“ And their methods,” said Rahman, “ are not those of the 
army. Anil was inclined to be stubborn. Or shall we give him 
full credit, and admit that he showed remarkable fortitude for so 
young a boy ? ” 
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44 But he was tender,” the masseur observed, with a reminis¬ 
cent air. “ He was tender in the flesh, as a spoiled child is apt 
to be. It was not really necessary for the police to over-exert 
themselves on his account.” 

Inpossible that a human face could be so drained of life as 
Satish’s at that moment. He stood without speaking, and 
suddenly, as though impelled by a spring, Vikram crossed the room 
and struck him across the face. 44 Speak ! ” he shouted. 44 Speak ! ” 

44 Christ,” muttered Kipps, and Firoze saw him turn aside* 
lowering his eyes. 

44 Speak !” 

Satish, who had not quailed under the blow, spoke in a clear 
voice : “ 'The cartridges are mine.” 

General Rahman stepped quickly between the two young men. 

“ Your Highness,” he said, 44 do not soil your hands with 
this traitor. Let Iieera . . .” 

Firoze saw the masseur reach out and grasp Satish by the 
wrist. With a movement so swift that the eye could not follow it, 
Satish had fallen on his knees, his dislocated arm dangling at his 
side. 

Vikram looked at him. 44 You gave your revolver to your 
nephew ... to that boy, in order that he might kill me ? ” 

Satish lifted a white face. “ It was not Anil,” he said slowly, 
pausing to catch his breath between words. 44 It was I who tried 
to kill you.” Then, with a rush of passion : 44 I had tried often 
. . . often ... in the past, by driving too fast when you were 
with me in the jeep ... to kill us both. For your betrayal of us, 
your own people ... for your favouring the Muslims . . . for 
your treachery to my uncle . . .” 

Rahman kicked him in the spine and he fell face down. As 
he struggled to rise, Rahman kicked him again, savagely, indis¬ 
criminately. Kipps walked to the window, turning his back on 
the scene, resting his forehead on the cool glass. 

Satish rose slowly to his feet and Firoze looked away. What 
further degradation . . . inflicted, self-confessed ? Formless and 
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inarticulate emotions filled him. He longed to reach out a hand 
to Satish, not in friendship, for how could one befriend such a 
man, or even wish to ? No, not in friendship, but from an 
instinct of tenderness more profound, even, than pity. 

Vikram said : “ Take him away.” And as Satish turned, with 
the General and Heera Lai on either side of him, Vikram added : 
“ Shoot him.” 

Rahman hesitated. “ Your Highness ? ” 

“ I said shoot him.” 

When they had gone, Vikram suddenly collapsed in his chair 
and laid his head on his arms. For some minutes the others 
gazed at him in silence. Firoze said at last: “ Well, we have 
learned the truth.” 

Vikram spoke in a muffled voice : “ I had always been his 
friend. It was not my fault that Chari ...” He raised a distorted 
face. “ Think ! Satish has been in this house with me all these 
weeks ... at my elbow. He could have done it at any time, at 
any moment of the day or night. Having failed once why did 
he not try again ? ” 

Kipps shrugged. “ Maybe he used up all his nerve the first 
time. Didn’t have any left for a second try.” 

“ There are others who will try,” muttered Vikram. “ The 
place is full of them. And when one doesn’t even know . . . when 
one has no way of guessing . . . how to guard ...” 

Firoze interrupted gently: “ Bhai, when you ordered them 
to shoot him, did you mean it ? ” 

Vikram sprang to his feet. “ Do you take me for Gandhi at 
a prayer meeting ? ” he shouted. “ Do you think that I can afford 
forgiveness ? You talk like a fool.” 

Firoze flushed. “ It is the thought that I have been one for 
some time, that brought me here this morning. I came to ask 
your permission to leave Khatakpur.” 

Vikram’s stare became expressionless. “ You, too,” he said, 
at last. “ You, too. The best always fall away from me. Why, 
I wonder . . . why ? ” 
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His flesh had in the last half-hour taken on a livid tinge, which 
seemed to erase every mark of the dissipation in which he had 
spent his days and nights ever since his return from the hills. 
He was steeped, saturated in the very essence of fear. Firoze 
thought: He is not so much crazed by it as possessed, and how 
strangely it becomes him, a self-indulgence like all his other vices. 

“ You want to leave me ? ” Vikram asked, heavily. “ Is that 
it—you want to desert, like the others ? ” 

“ That is not the way I see it, but what remains for me to do 
here ? A second-hand prestige cannot help you. As for my 
work, it is done before it reaches my desk. Your Highness knows 
all this. Foolish, now, to beat about the bush ... to pretend . . 

Tears filled Vikram’s eyes. “ Don’t leave me,” he whispered. 
He came towards them, his hands outstretched. “ Kipps, you 
too . . . don’t leave me.” 

The American wore an expression of acute embarrassment. 
“ Hell,” he said, roughly, “ who is leaving you ? ” 

Vikram was far gone. He clutched their arms, their clothing, 
drawing them towards him, embracing them. “ Promise me, 
both of you. Don’t you understand how it is ? No one, not a 
soul to be trusted. You only because I must. I cannot be alone 
. . . how can one be alone ? ” 

No, thought Firoze, no, of course not. How can we leave him 
in such straits, at such a juncture i 


XXXI 


S ATISH, tried by an army tribunal and found guilty, was shot 
the following day, and on the evening of his execution Prince 
Vikram ordered the great pipal tree in the Palace garden to be 
cut down, to make room for an emergency landing field which 
he and Kipps had long contemplated. In the case of Satish few 

R 
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participated, few were ever to know the details or the manner of 
his end, though rumours were plentiful. Some had it that he was 
shot while trying to escape, others that he died unrepentant and 
with the utmost bravery. 

The end of the tree was a different story. Massive, seemingly 
immortal, it withstood for hours the savage onslaught made on it 
by a battalion of labourers hired expressly for the purpose. The 
work of mutilation was interrupted at one point by a deputation 
of priests w r ho interceded fiercely with Vikram for the life of the 
tree. These ascetics, in orange robes, their heads shaved, the 
Vaisnavite bars painted hotly over their brows, argued, threatened, 
begged : the pipal was sacred not only to the gods but to the 
ordinary sensibilities of men. As a child his Highness had played 
in its shade, as had his father and his grandfather, and uncounted 
generations before them. It was, besides, a landmark, precious 
to old and young. How could his Highness be blind to this ? 
But his Highness w r as blind to everything, deaf, indifferent to 
everything except the fear which gnawed at his vitals. He must 
have space to house his airplane within reach. He would be 
happy to give prasad , or offerings, to the gods—he w r ould give 
money, butter, sweets, flowers. Only let the holy men cease their 
importunities and go, lest he order them to be thrown out. 

They went, recalling to each other the days when a Brahmin's 
word carried an authority equal, if not superior, to that of a prince. 
Times had changed indeed, when a man of Satish’s caste could 
be cut down like a weed, and the hands of street-sweepers desecrate 
the sacred wood. Yes, times had changed, but might they not 
change again ? Certainly not all th t prasad in the world had power 
to alter the potent ordering of the stars, let Gandhi preach what 
nonsense he chose, let the lawyers in Delhi devise their endless, 
meaningless laws, let the British go or let them stay, let Prince 
Vikram behave like the sacrilegious poltroon he was—the land 
was the Hindus’ land, and the Brahmins’ before all. 

Beside a tiny tributary of the Ganges, a few miles from the 
city, Satish’s pyre sent its golden flames leaping towards the 
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lilac-coloured clouds of sunset, and in the Palace garden a score 
of axes fell unremittingly on the tree trunk, sending golden chips 
flying, sending flocks of parrots, pigeons, doves flying from its 
cavernous depths to circle wildly in the empty air and return 
once more to their familiar boughs, only to be driven forth again 
by the violence which reigned below. 

As the wound deepened, metal pegs were driven into it and 
a huge saw inserted, with four men at either end hauling on the 
rawhide loops. To and fro, to and fro it went, powdering away 
the rich, damp flesh of the trunk, leaving the mass unaffected, 
its delicate leaves trembling in the breeze which inhabited them 
as breath inhabits a living body. A whole world was here, 
breeding, preying upon itself—sphere of birds, of the lizard and 
the bat, the myriad generations of infusoria, nameless ephemerids 
sheltering from the deluge or basking in the heat. 

The tree died, not as Satish died, with an instant shock of 
realization ; it died by inches, cell by cell, nerve by nerve, its 
time-growth splitting by decades under the iron teeth. Inevitably, 
the work of destruction became a ritual, accompanied by the 
grunting song of the coolies, the whining of the great saw, and 
the steady blows of the axe. From every corner of the Palace 
human beings converged on the scene to stand with impassive 
faces, their gaze fixed, as always in the presence of whatever was 
unexpected, odd, and out of the way. Servants and dependants 
all of them, none ventured a protest. Indeed, it probably never 
occurred to any to do so. That had been left to the priests and 
they had failed. Their master, educated in a foreign land, autocrat 
in his own, could do no wrong. If he did the gods would take 
care of it. And had the gods not shown ample evidence of 
caring ? Neither the poisonous datura, nor bullets of lead, had, 
so far, prevailed against this house. Certainly the gods must be 
on the Maharaja’s side, and this notwithstanding the provocations 
to which they were incessantly exposed. As for the world beyond 
the Palace gates, it had food enough for thought, since police 
loudspeakers mounted on trucks had provided it, with intimations 
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of what lay in store for the man, woman, or child who, like Satish, 
dared raise hand or voice against the will, or the persons, of those 
who lived within the gates. 

To destroy at one stroke everything that seemed to stand in the 
way of his personal safety—that became Prince Vikram’s goal, his 
obsession. A perverse vitality flowed from him, infecting every¬ 
one, giving to each a subtle propulsion, a sort of push in the secret 
direction of his own individual heart. Thus the timid became, 
like their master, deathly afraid. The vengeful sought a swifter 
reckoning ; the passionate, the lonely, the insecure—these felt, 
each of them, in the general sense of displacement, a quickening, 
an erratic increase in the particular rhythm of his pulse. 

Kipps, pledged like Firoze to stand by Vikram to the last—and 
the cutting down of the tree gave one a fair hint of just what 
that might mean—Kipps found himself longing for home, longing 
with an almost childish passion, with a kind of panic, for that 
uninteresting strip of sidewalk, in a season which might be fall, 
or early spring—a vision glimpsed so often, and so often rejected 
in his dreams. Home ! Familiar, drab, yet unquestionable and 
unquestioning, a place where one could be sick and helpless 
without the added strain of feeling unconfessedly, increasingly 
afraid. After all, Khatakpur was not his country, this was not his 
show, these people were not his true friends. One could not trust 
them. One had only to see them in an emergency to understand 
why not. Everything, with them, was apathy and inertia when 
it was not a meaningless protocol. Their courage did not convince 
you—even their cowardice did not convince,you. They gave in 
to everything, everything—to each other, to themselves, to their 
moods, to what they called fate, to what they called predestination. 
And under it all, the treachery, the cruelty, the deceit disguised 
as nobility, disguised as spirituality, disguised as love. Would 
he ever forget that scene in Vikram’s study—that conversation 
conducted in perfect English, those decorous figures galvanized 
without warning into frenetic action. Firoze inertly staring* 
General Rahman’s congested face, the sound of his kicks. Satish, 
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proud Satish, a grovelling heap at Vikram’s feet. Ugh ! No, 
Kipps would write no more letters home, praising the marvels 
of exotic life and the companionship of rajas. As for Vikram— 
Vikram had better hurry and make up his mind before someone 
made it up for him. . . . 

The beautiful evening lingered, appearing loath, this day, to 
surrender to night and the glare of lamps. The scene in the 
garden took on an added quality from the air surrounding it, 
so that colour, touch, feeling, sound, and silence, what was said 
and what remained unspoken, all melted each into the other, not 
in contradiction but in a kind of absorption which caught up 
into itself all these creatures, every leaf and flower, every naked 
muscle, every gentle fold of silk, every motionless or eloquent 
hand, every eye, every still and tremulous mouth, and gave to 
them for a little while a likeness, an identity, of which they 
remained, themselves, ironically unaware. 

Then it was dark and the garden glittered with lanterns. 
Figures scurried about, voices shouted, muttered, coughed. The 
saw whined on an imperative note, the axes fell with renewed 
ferocity on what still resisted, and the atmosphere of conspiracy, 
of murder, took over the scene. One by one the spectators 
retreated into the shrouding gloom, unwilling to be in at the end. 
The coolies remained at their task, watched by the sentries and 
by Vikram and Kipps, drinking gimlets in an upstairs window. 

Anand lay in his bed, burning with fever, crying alternately 
for Satish, for Javni, for Firoze. Kiran sat beside him, or moved 
about the room, preparing iced cloths to lay on his head, holding 
him up when he drank the concoctions she made for him, and 
listening . . . listening with helpless attention as he emptied his 
soul of the perplexities and passions which had so long burdened 
it. This had been going on—with brief intervals—ever since the 
news of Satish’s arrest. Sometimes Anand prayed—leaping from 
the bed, flinging himself on the floor, muttering the half-remem¬ 
bered mantras taught him in his youth. 

Kiran helped him back to bed and crouched beside him, 
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holding his inert and burning hand in hers. My husband, she 
thought, wonderingly, my husband. . . . The life in Anand was 
all fire, all fever; burned to ash, surely it must destroy these 
horrors, these lusts, consume them utterly, leaving him cleansed 
and whole once more. And Kiran, too, prayed, the old prayers 
coming back to her, the old hymns which she had been forbidden 
to sing. She sang them now, her face buried in Anand’s pillow : 
“ Let me not yet, O Varuna, enter into the house of clay. Have 
mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 

“ Through want of strength, Thou Strong One, have I gone 
to the wrong shore. Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy.” 

Passionately she prayed for strength for herself, for the ordeal 
which would confront her on Anand’s recovery. No matter if 
the gods refused to listen—she would pray just the same and try 
to feel again, as in her girlhood, the serenity of truth, the serenity 
of submission flowing into her heart. She found it difficult at 
first to recapture the fervour which she usually brought to her 
prayers ; visions and memories moved before her eyes like scenes 
from a film—all the events of the past few days, the face of 
Satish, the face of Prince Vikram, the face of Komala Rani and 
of Firoze, and, with these, flashes from the past, bringing echoes. 
How remote the past, how tranquil ! Was it—could it be hers 
and Anand’s, that peaceful landscape with but a few roughnesses, 
a few dust storms barely visible against the limpid horizon of their 
youth ? 

“ Let me not yet, O Varuna, enter into the house of clay . . .” 

She gazed at Anand’s hand, locked in hers. How marvellously 
shaped it was, created for the purpose of creation. Surely, surely 
he would recover that spirit and go forward to a glorious destiny, 
casting off the dross, the blindness of egotism which had led him 
away from her and from his natural and inevitable path. 

“ Through want of strength, O Thou Strong One, have I 
gone to the wrong shore . . .” 

The ecstasy of prayer laid hold of Kiran at last. Images, 
visions, echoes—Anand himself, dissolved in the sudden illumina- 
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tion which contained her, body and soul, as a flame contains the 
wick that gives it life. 

It was dark when she rose from her knees. Anand slept the 
heavy sleep of exhaustion, but Kiran felt awake and refreshed as 
she had not felt for a long time. Now, she told herself, now 
while I am still strong, while I can still bear the fact of my 
isolation, now let me read Ram Das’ letter again, and prepare 
myself for the moment when I must show it to Anand and 
watch his face while he reads it. 

She went to the desk in a corner of the room and found the 
letter, which had come that morning and which she had hidden 
in terror after the first reading. It was brief. It assured her, 
first, that all was well with Rita, with Babu Ram Das himself, 
and with his family. However, Kiran must have heard, as who 
had not, of the dreadful events which were taking place in other 
parts of the country. Everywhere people were disappearing, not 
coming back, nor sending word. Everywhere trouble brewing, 
tension mounting, breaking into violence. Little Udai Singh 
was dead. Had Firoze told her of the burning, by a mob, of 
Rasula Begum’s school at Lahdre ? Tragedy had invaded even 
this quiet spot in the hills, for just the other day the police had 
reported that a shepherd girl was found murdered near the 
Muslim cemetery on a mountainside beyond the lake. She had 
gone there to graze her flock of goats, when a group of Muslims 
set upon her and threw her body into the ravine. What made 
the affair more tragic than usual, wrote Babu Ram Das, was 
the discovery that the girl—Javni was her name—was with child 
and would have given birth within the next few months. 

Kiran put the letter away and stepped into the veranda 
overlooking the front lawn. The sound of axes reached her 
faintly, coming from the rear of the Palace, but here all was 
darkness and quiet. How straight the palms stood against the 
sky, and what a lovely sound they made when the wind stirred 
them, a sound like rain, though it was a rainless night, a sound 
like fire. Let them cut down the pipal tree—these palms, at least, 
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would stand, lifting their heads serenely towards the stars. Life 
was indestructible. Though particles of it fell away and perished, 
the centre lived on, expressive, immortal. 

Figures approached round a corner of the veranda, walking 
very close together—the Rani and Firoze. Seeing her standing 
shadowy in the door, they paused. Komala said gently : “ How 
is Anand ? ” 

Kiran lowered her eyes. “ He is sleeping, your Highness.” 

“ You should try to sleep yourself. You look tired.” There 
was a brief pause. Komala added : “ If there is anything you 
need for Anand, or for yourself, send for it. The servants are 
on duty all night.” 

Kiran thanked her. She could not bring herself to look at 
either of them, though she felt Firoze’s gaze seeking hers in the 
darkness. , 

“ Good night,” Komala said, and Firoze echoed her, in a voice 
which seemed to Kiran, for the first time in all the years she had 
known him, to have become casual, cold, the voice of a stranger. 


XXXII 


F IROZE left Kiran standing in the doorway, beyond which he 
could see Anand’s sleeping head illumined by a single lamp 
at the bedside. Anand, fortified by the indefinable aura of love, 
of solicitude—a glimpse of something intimate and exclusive 
which, coming upon the accumulated tensions of the past few 
days, pierced Firoze with a sense of hopeless finality. What, he 
asked himself, had he to do with those two beings, or with either 
of them ? Nothing, nothing. They had each other, they had no 
need of him, not even as a friend. 

Silently, as he walked beside Komala Rani, he became aware 
of some influence reaching from her spirit towards his. Had she 
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seen what he had seen, and been affected by it, as he had been ? 
Did she feel as he did at this moment—excluded and alone ? 
The weak have each other, but what shall we say of the strong, 
and of the strong needs of the strong ? Lightly, as they walked, 
Komala’s hand brushed his, sending a current of heat through 
him. He felt that had she bidden him good night then, and 
dismissed him, he could not have brought himself to obey, to 
leave her. 

Without speaking, and as if by mutual assent, they walked side 
by side up the broad stairway to her apartments. Passing 
Vikram’s door Komala hesitated ; then, at the sound of voices 
within, the sound of Vikram’s laughter, she shook her head, 
frowning, and walked on, motioning Firoze to accompany her. 
Jarred by that sound of mirth, he obeyed, thinking of Satish, 
thinking of young Anil. Oh, how could anyone laugh, or forget 
so soon the faces of those young men ? Firoze thought of his 
mother’s letter, received that morning, in which she spoke of the 
destruction of her beloved school at Lahore, of the death of little 
Udai Singh, and the murder of the shepherd girl on the mountain¬ 
side above the lake. Had Anand heard the news ? Well, Anand 
had Kiran. The memory of the scene downstairs recurred to 
him, but he dismissed it almost with violence . . . another’s love, 
another’s death, what had these to do with him ? 

“ Come,” said Komala. “ Here we are. Come in and talk 
to me. Asmatu will make tea for us.” 

This room, already familiar to him, seemed to shine to-night 
like a grotto. In a corner Asmatu was brewing tea over a spirit 
lamp. A tincture of incense hovered in the air, and no sound 
penetrated the closed windows, over which the curtains had been 
drawn, shutting out the sky. Komala took her accustomed place 
in a corner of the sofa and invited him to sit beside her. She 
gave him a smiling glance. “ You feel like a prisoner,” she 
remarked. “ So do I.” 

“ Not here, not with you. But I admit that I have felt like 
a prisoner till this moment.** Soberly, he returned her gaze. 
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“ Your Highness, is it necessary, this attitude of Vikram’s ? " 

“ Attitude ? Do you mean this terror, this indecision, this 
cooping-up of himself and his friends ? " She gave a short 
laugh. “ No, it isn't necessary, but it is quite characteristic. 
You know as well as I that Vikram is a coward." 

“ Doesn't it hurt you to say it ? " 

“ Where he is concerned nothing hurts me any more." 

“ Perhaps, under the circumstances, one shouldn't blame 
him too much." 

“ Blame him ? " she echoed. “ I am not blaming him. I 
gave that up, too, a long time ago." After a slight pause, she said 
abruptly : “ You are wondering why I don’t step in and try to 
direct him, to control him. But you must remember that Vikram 
treats everything—even his country—as a toy. Something to be 
played with, neglected, or abused, according to his whim. He is 
without discipline. It is why he cannot control his fears." 

Restlessly, she arranged a fold of her sari over her knees. It 
was silk of the colour of grapes, shot with moonlit gleams. A 
little while ago in the garden, when she had come quietly to stand 
beside him as he watched the destruction of the pipal tree, Firoze 
had discovered her presence with a slight shock of surprise, for 
the colour of her dress had merged with the surrounding obscurity, 
absorbing it, so that only her face and her bare arms had been 
visible, pale against the wine-coloured night. 

She said presently : “ One cannot govern another's irration¬ 
ality—one can only take advantage of it. It is what everyone does 
—everyone except me. I am the rock against which he crashes. 
I am the only reality in his life, and how he hates reality ! There 
are others who hate it too ... ah, how they hate, detest reality ! " 

“ They ? " 

“ All of them—Rahman, Naresh, the Congress, the League l 
One after another they have all come up against my will, and Tve 
beaten them. Power is what they are after. Power. Money too, 
of course. I understand them so well. Bunnias that they are, all 
of them." 
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“ But aren’t you afraid ? ” he asked, hesitantly. “ Aren’t you 
afraid—for yourself ? ” | 

“ Of course I’m afraid. Do you think that I want to be raped 
by politicians ? ” She went on quickly : “ Vikram is the legal 
head of the State, but actually Khatakpur is my creation. Under 
Narayan it was nothing more than a Gilbert and Sullivan opera, 
and he was content to leave it at that. So were the British. 
But I made Khatakpur. I gave it individuality and significance. 
1 kept out the Congress, I kept out the League, I kept out the 
Communists. Thanks to me, Vikram took over a going concern. 
Do you know what happens when a woman puts her heart into an 
enterprise ? She does not innovate, she does not build or engineer 
as a man does—she creates. All her vigour, all her organs are 
involved in the process. But the irony remained—in order to 
survive, to preserve, I had to have a son, and I had then to work 
through him. It was easy enough when he was a child. Even 
when he was a boy, growing up, it was easy. I was master. But 
it was Vikram who was Raja of Khatakpur, so there we had it—the 
paradox, the business of another person, another personality. 
And he has opposed me, increasingly he has opposed me !—as 
he grew, as he matured. Matured ! ” She gave a harsh little 
burst of laughter. “ If only he had matured ! He and I together, 
what could we not have accomplished ? ” 

“ You speak,” said Firoze, “ as though you despaired of the 
situation, as though you saw no hope . . .” 

“ I don’t despair, it is not in my nature to despair. But some¬ 
times I get very angry. Sometimes I would like to—to thrash 
Vikram 1 ” She laughed again. “ When he was small and 
behaved badly I could do that, to the consternation of the whole 
Palace. You know what we’re like—we never touch our children, 
as a rule. Well, I could make Vikram behave when no one else 
could. But now his punishment comes from outside. It comes 
from people like Satish.” She frowned. “ And Vikram, too, 
has learned how to punish. However, to punish effectively one 
must be sure of oneself.” 
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“ Yet it must have taken courage to send Satish to his death, 
and to sentence young Anil.” 

“ It took fear. And he will never be rid of his fear. Cutting 
down the pipal tree, harnessing his airplane where he can jump 
into it and fly away . . . still, he will not rid himself of fear.” 
She spoke quietly now, without passion. Firoze noticed the low- 
cut bodice she wore under the diaphanous folds of her sari; he 
noticed the subtle rounding of her arm where it left the shoulder 
and tapered down to her wrist, and from there to her hand, resting 
on the sofa beside him. He wanted to touch it, to press his lips 
to it, to bring it to rest on his forehead. He was, suddenly, vividly 
conscious of her willing him to do this, though she gave no sign 
and remained gazingly quietly at Asmatu, setting cups and 
saucers on a brass tray and arranging little pistachio cakes on 
a plate. 

He murmured : “ To-day, yesterday . . . everything has been 
so strange. A feeling of incredulity . . .” 

She nodded. “ I know. And it is what I feared. To have 
brought you here, a figurehead, a symbol, and powerless against 
this lunacy.” 

Asmatu brought them tea, setting the tray on a carved table 
before them and turning away without once raising her eyes. 

Firoze said : “ Satish’s punishment I can understand, though 
even with him, under the circumstances . . .” 

“ Even in the interests of communal peace, one cannot harbour 
assassins.” 

“ I realize that. But Anil . . .” 

She looked at him curiously. “ You would have forgiven 
Anil ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I find it harder to forgive him than I do Satish. Anil meant 
to blind you. Had he succeeded, you might even now be ... in 
anguish.” 

Firoze was silent. Anil’s intention had never fully penetrated 
his understanding. War he could understand, accident, fate . .« 
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but this other, this secret, individual, deliberate purpose—how 
was one to interpret it ? He mused on his mother’s letter. One 
must, said the Begum, one must forgive, for in time the madness 
would pass. But one must forgive before it has passed and while 
the baleful reflection still has power to inflame one’s spirit. And 
he thought of Javni, visualizing that youthful unknown figure 
lying like a bunch of coloured rags on the gray stones of the 
ravine, with the lammergeiers circling above her, and her brothers’ 
voices crying her name among the hills. And little Udai Singh 
dead, but in what fashion, and why ? 

He said, harshly : “ It is enough to make one hate the thought 
of God.” 

Komala nodded. “ The other day,” she said, “ I had a call 
from the American missionaries. All would be well, they told 
me, if only we Indians would embrace Christianity. Harmony 
would be restored. They meant it. I think they even believed it.” 

She poured his tea, and after a pause, asked him whether his 
mother had spoken of his returning to the hills. He shook his 
head. “ No, I think my parents would be disappointed in me if 
I were to go home. They seem to be under the impression that 
I am of some value where I am.” 

She gazed at him speculatively. “ Yet Vikram-” She 

broke off. 

Firoze finished the sentence, with a touch of dryness. “ You 
were about to say that Vikram himself might not stay.” 

“ He is capable of anything.” 

“ Even of flight ... of desertion ? ” 

“ Firoze, you might as well know the facts, so far as I know 
them myself. For months Chari Prasad has been intriguing 
against us, in Delhi, and on the border. He has not hesitated to 
use the Sangh in order to inflame Hindu feelings. He has 
become a militant anti-Muslim. Vikram and I have been painted 
in the blackest colours, as renegades. He has even circulated a 
rumour that we contemplate conversion to Islam. Had Satish 
succeeded in killing Vikram that afternoon it would have been a 
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signal for the Hindu element to rise against the Muslims. Chari 

would have crossed the border with reinforcements, and would 

have taken over the government of the State, in the name of the 

Congress party. You think it sounds extravagant ? Yet that 

was what was intended—a holocaust. Chari would have enjoyed 

that.’ 1 

“ Satish missed,” Firoze reminded her. “ Do you still believe 
that you have anything to fear ? ” 

“ Satish missed and the plan fell through because we were 
prepared. But Chari is still alive, and he has other plans— 
especially since the execution of his nephew. The Muslims, too, 
have plans. Everyone sees his chance, at the expense of everyone 
else.” And with a sudden explosion of bitterness, she said : 
“ Rank, rank ! We’re rank, all of us. Four hundred million of 
us, a rank growth. I’m sick of us all, of all Indians. As a people, 
intellectually, we’re negligible. Even as a force ... a force for 
nothing but obstruction, intrigue, self-interest. How can four 
hundred million people be expected to harbour homogeneous 
feelings of loyalty, responsibility, the civic sense ? ” 

He was shocked. “ We are no worse than others ! ” 

“ We are worse, much worse. Other races understand this 
—they leave us alone. Even the English have finally got sick of 
us. It is left for the Americans to take us seriously. They want 
to help us, or they want to exploit us. Perhaps there are a few 
who feel sorry for us.” She lifted her dark gaze to Firoze. There 
were tears in her eyes—not, as he realized at once, tears of weak¬ 
ness or fear, but tears of rebellion. “ Even as a young girl I 
knew this. I knew it without Narayan having to explain it to me. 
Stick to the British, he advised me before he died. Be friends 
with all—but stick to the British. Well, I have stuck to the British, 
not because I liked them especially, or admired or trusted them, 
but simply because they were in every respect more likeable, 
more admirable, more trustworthy than my own people. I 
understood their ways, their habits of thought, their ambitions, 
their strength, their decency. I sent my son to be educated among 
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them. I went to England and lived amongst them, and amongst 
other Europeans. Oh, how I wish I might have been born a 
European ! ” 

Firoze, speechless at this outburst, watched her hands, 
passionate, alive, clasp and unclasp in her lap. 44 Of all the races 
in the world we Indians most need thinning out and transplanting. 
Transplanted, Vikram and I might have amounted to something 
worth while.” 

Confused, angry, he sat beside her, saying nothing. 

44 Vikram,” said Komala, 44 has neither mind nor will. I see 
now what my marriage brought forth—age and weariness mated 
to a green fruit, what could one expect ? ” 

44 Must you condemn a society, a nation, because of—of a 
personal frustration ? ” 

44 Oh, you are sentimental like your mother. I tell you we 
are rank. The few amongst us who are not, rise up and stand on 
the necks of the others. I know what you’re thinking. You 
think that your parents would do no such thing. They do not 
wish to stand on the necks of others. But what makes you so 
sure ? Who can escape the paradox which is the heart of all 
supremacy ? ” 

44 Why hope to escape it ? Why not try to understand it, cope 
with it ? ” 

44 No. To be honest in one’s dishonesty, dishonest in one’s 
honesty—that is all that one can expect.” 

44 That is not a new idea, your Highness. Other people, other 
races have come up against the same problem . . 

44 They are not the same breed of hypocrites that we are.” 

44 And the answer ? ” he demanded, gazing at her, seeing her 
suddenly as the little girl who had come to Khatakpur years 
before, the meek seductress turned autocrat, the woman of means 
determined, in any event, to triumph, to conserve not only her 
substance but her conceit. 

44 The answer,” Komala replied, 44 is obvious. There must 
simply be fewer feet and more necks.” 
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“ Communism ? ” 

“ What else ? ” 

“ Your Highness would not like that.” 

“ I should detest it.” 

“ Well, then ? ” 

“ I should find consolation in the thought of how greatly my 
enemies would detest it—provided they lived to experience it.” 

Firoze laughed. “ At least you can speak with spirit, and it 
does seem that spirit-” 

“ Yes ? ” She stared at him. “ What were you going ta 
say ? ” 

“ I was going to say that spirit, any spirit—counts.” 

She set down her teacup and he noticed that her hand trembled. 
A shock of pleasure coursed through him, the blood drummed 
in his temples. 

“ The spirit,” she repeated, softly. “ Yes, I have not wanted 
in that, at any rate.” 

“ Nor, I think, have you wanted in anything.” 

“ But I have wanted.” 

She turned a little towards him, her face downcast, giving him 
a view of the straight parting down the length of her head, a view 
of her brow, extraordinarily clear and smooth, the line of her 
nose, her expressive lips. 

“ You must know,” she murmured, “ how far I am from . . . 
from the vegetable virtues . . .” Her lips quivered in a smile. 
“ What I have not told you, others must have, and no doubt 
you have guessed all the rest of it.” 

Asmatu had left the room. Firoze heard the door close. He 
took Komala’s hands. “ A moment ago you said that you had 
wanted. I, also, want.” 

“ Yet I cannot believe that you are innocent.” She sur¬ 
rendered her hands, letting him raise them to his face. He 
murmured into their fragrant palms: “ No, not innocent- 
ignorant.” 

“ Of women ? ” she laughed, stroking his lips. 
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u Of woman.” 

“ You have not the look of ignorance.” 

“ Have I the look of innocence, then ? ” 

“ God forbid ! ” 
u I lost it to you, long ago.” 

She drew his hands down, cupping her face between them. 
“ To me ? ” 

“ In my mother’s garden, when I was a boy. You came and 
stood among the lilies, in your blue dress, like a fountain of silk. 
And you spoke to me. Above all, you looked at me.” 
u As I look at you now ? ” 

He drew her towards him, his hands on either side of her 
head. 

44 As you look at me now. Oh Komala ! ” 

She was in his arms. He drew aside the grape-coloured folds 
of her sari, tracing with his hands the pale contour of her throat, 
the warm breast above her beating heart, sank his lips, craving, 
responsive, on hers. 


XXXIII 


AUGUST, and heat smouldered on the plains, but on the 
,/lLmountains mist lay heavy, blotting out the sky and the lake. 
^Jn the Hamidullahs’ garden a few flowers shone like torches 
through the gloom, a few birds moved amongst the leaves, and a 
great gray ape sat on a branch, staring into space. Once in a while 
its glittering black eyes turned in the direction of Nawab Hami- 
dullah, watching it from the window of his sitting-room. Then 
4he mist descended in a tidal grayness and Hamidullah wondered 
whether the ape still sat on its invisible bough, thinking its 
J<frboreal thoughts. When, presently, the mist thinned, trees and 
lairds reappeared, but the ape had gone, seemingly dissolved in 
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the element it so much resembled—in the furred gray vapour 

which was for ever forming and fading on the motionless air. 

Hamidullah turned from the window to watch his wife where 
she crouched on the floor, packing two large metal trunks. 
Round her, stacked in heaps or lying haphazard, was an assort¬ 
ment of books, shoes, clothing. She was packing one trunk with 
his possessions, the other with her own, for they were leaving 
next day for the plains—he to Delhi, she to Lahore. Hamidullah 
reflected that she performed her humdrum task as she did every¬ 
thing, with a total absorption, kneading it into a shape to suit 
herself, as she kneaded ideas. He watched her small capable 
hands as they tucked shoes, shirts, books into corners, as she 
smoothed and folded his clothes into the smallest possible compass 
and laid them between sprinklings of camphor and naphthalene. 
In Delhi and Lahore there would be two enemies to contend 
with—fish-ants and mould. But it occurred to her husband that 
even in her absorption Rasula looked old, ill, and tired. He said, 
tenderly : “ I wish you would change your mind, Rasula, and 
give up this idea of going to Lahore alone.” 

“ I must go, Chammu. You know that.” 

“ Punditji agrees with me that you should wait a little.” 

Ram Das, seated on a cushion nearby, his legs tucked com¬ 
fortably under him, nodded. “ Nawab Sahib is right, Begumji. 
It is going to be exceedingly hot on the plains. Besides, travelling 
is not safe these days.” 

“ We shall be together as far as Delhi,” she reminded them. 
“ From Delhi I shall take Golab with me to Lahore. Besides,” 
she gave a bitter little laugh, “ what have I to fear ? I am not 
a beautiful young shepherd girl, to be raped and thrown down 
the khudr 

“ Rasula,” began Hamidullah, but she interrupted sharply: 
“ I might be murdered, yes. But I have already considered that 
possibility. Gandhiji himself might be murdered. You and 
Punditji also, and our son. It is in the air. If it is to be, it is to 
be.” 
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“ You know I do not approve of this type of fatalism,” said 
Hamidullah, with a touch of severity. “ Why do you not come 
to Delhi with us ? We could witness the ceremonies together, 
then you and I could continue to Lahore afterwards.” 

“ I have no heart for ceremonies, Chammu.” 

He sighed, thinking how little heart he had, himself, for the 
historic celebrations at Delhi. All their lives had been spent in 
anticipation of this day of triumph. The crowning pleasure, the 
pride of achievement—he had wanted it less for himself than 
for her—for her sake. 

“ All our friends will be there. They will ask for you. They 
will miss you.” 

“ Gandhiji will not be there. He is in Bihar, wearing out his 
life for others.” She added passionately : “ If risking one’s own 
life ... if wearing it threadbare, would accomplish anything, 
who would hesitate ? One’s own people—to think that one’s 
own people . . She was unable to finish, and Hamidullah 
knew that she was thinking of the murder of the Pahari girl, Javni. 
He said : “ Murderers and cut-throats are not our people. At 
any rate I refuse to claim them. Because in this case they 
happened to be Muslims . . .” 

“ Happened to be ? They did it because they were Muslims. 
Do not let us deceive ourselves, Chammu. Look what happened 
at Khatakpur, where a Hindu tried to assassinate another Hindu 
in the name of Mahadeo. A Hindu tries to blind our son, a 
Muslim likewise in the name of Mahadeo. Here, Muslims 
murder a Hindu in the name of Allah.” She paused, struggling 
to control her emotion. “ And in Delhi, next week, Indians will 
take over their country for the first time in centuries, in the name 
of what ? In the name of whom ? What sort of corpse is this 
'that we shall inherit ? We do not know. We have not been told. 
Nor will we be told until the butchery is done.” # 

Hamidullah was impressed once more by the note of posses- 
siveness, personal and intense. He recalled, with despair, that 
her whole life had been expended in this dream of a glorious 
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fulfilment. Now that the dream was severed from reality, she 

was bereft. 

Ram Das observed philosophically that the situation was in 
essence an economic one. “ When we are in power we must 
insist on redistribution of land and goods. Even on the abolish¬ 
ment of caste, though on that point I am not wholly convinced 
. . . but even the abolishment of caste will help to mitigate 
somewhat this economic rivalry ...” 

They were not listening. Rasula returned to her packing, 
Hamidullah to his contemplation of the garden. Ram Das 
thought: It is most sad for both. What will they do ? Their 
property, or most of it, is in Lahore, in the Punjab. That is 
where the boundary line must fall, dividing India from Pakistan. 
Sooner or later they will be forced to decide whether they should 
sacrifice their possessions or their allegiance. What a choice, 
what a problem! The Hamidullahs were among his closest 
friends. He felt sentimental about them, but critical also, and 
a trifle impatient. He felt that they should have exercised more 
foresight, as he would have done had he been in their shoes. 
Instead, they had steadfastly refused to believe that partition 
could or would become a reality, that their fellow-Muslim, 
Mohommed Ali Jinnah, would have his way in the end or the 
Hindu leaders assent in this carving up of the country. Yet it 
had all come to pass, and with a staggering suddenness—the 
precipitate granting of Dominion status by the British, the 
acceptance of the principle of Pakistan, the formation of a boun¬ 
dary commission to decide where the new boundaries must be 
laid. And with this there stood revealed the inexorable, unac¬ 
knowledged truth that partition spelled ruin and catastrophe to 
millions, Hindu and Muslim alike. Already the exodus had 
started, the Indus ran blood—Sikh and Hindu blood, Muslim 
bfeod—and while the complacent, the ambitious, the cynical 
debated, argued, bargained, and philosophized, the humble and. 
the voiceless in whose name the monstrosity had been devised 
died among the ruins of their lovely villages, died with their 
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perplexities unsolved, died in the name of a future which their 
Children, and often their grandchildren, would not live to realize. 
These reflections, passing from the particular to the general, 
distressed Ram Das. Indolent rather than timid, fiery thoughts 
inspired him only when he encountered them in literature or by 
hearsay. And though fond of quoting from the Gita, he could 
not, in the slightest degree, identify himself with the hero Arjuna, 
nor, in his heart, could he reconcile himself to the idea of forfeiting 
goods and chattels—let alone life !—on the altar of a future 
felicity. He’d always been content to shine in a reflected glory, 
and in a more practical sense to subsist by it. If, now, his friends 
should lose their homes and their wealth and be reduced—as 
several had, alas, already been reduced—why, what was to 
become of him ? 

Rasula looked up from her packing to ask whether he’d had 
any news from Anand or Kiran at Khatakpur. He had, he 
replied, had a brief note from Kiran recently, in which she stated 
that Anand was ill with fever. Aside from that she’d had little to 
say. It was, now that he came to think of it, rather an odd letter. 
As a rule Kiran’s letters were lengthy, detailed, and exuberant. 
But in this one he had gained the impression—he was not sure 
how or why—of an underlying anxiety. It might of course be 
due to the fact of Anand’s illness, or even to the heat of Khatakpur 
-at this season. 

“ Did she give no news of Firoze ? ” asked Hamidullah. 

u She did not mention Firoze.” 

“ These young people,” murmured Rasula. “ They tell us 
nothing.” 

Ram Das gave her a sly glance. “ In a previous letter from 
Anand, I learned that Firoze was on the most friendly terms with 
her Highness, Komala Rani.” He laughed. ” Are you not 
anxious for the virtue of your son, Begumji ? ” t 

She surprised him by replying, simply: “ I am, rather.” 

Hamidullah smiled. “ You still do not trust Komala ! ” 

u I cannot forget the past, and the part she played in it.” 
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“ In regard to Firoze, what is your fear ? She has a son of 
her own, nor is she, I would say, lacking the maternal instinct.” 

Rasula frowned. “ The dismissal of Chari Prasad on what 
were obviously political grounds . . . the execution of his nephew 
. . . seem precedents—and Firoze’s letters have revealed little or 
nothing.” After a pause she continued : “ You know I have 
never really reconciled myself to his going to Khatakpur in the 
first place.” 

“ Yet you let him go,” Hamidullah reminded her. “ In fact 
I seem to remember your congratulating him on his newly 
discovered powers of decision.” 

“ I have worried about him. Oh, I do not mean on the purely 
physical plane. Not because I have feared for his life, though 
I confess that after that incident he wrote us about . . . the school¬ 
boys’ plot against him ... I have thought of that, too.” She 
shuddered, and for a moment there was silence. 

Yes, thought Hamidullah, I know what you fear—that uncon¬ 
fessed jealous fear which a woman has for her sons. You fear 
not only for his life, but that Komala might corrupt him as she 
has corrupted others. There is a naturalness in her that seems 
to overcome the most wary . . . 

Rasula dropped her hands, picked up a book, and put it away 
in the trunk. Her next remark was uttered in an almost expres¬ 
sionless tone : “ It is difficult, when one knows that there are 
people who would stop at nothing, people without scruple, 
without conscience, whose actions are governed by nothing but 
expediency.” 

Hamidullah agreed. “ And yet,” he said, “ it may be that 
some of us learn through corruption what we could never learn 
otherwise.” 

She shook her head. “ What has purity to learn from corrup¬ 
tion, unless it be the arts of corruption ? ” 

He would have argued with her, for he had an impulse to 
punish her a little by compelling her to reveal what he already 
suspected—that she was deliberately misunderstanding him, that 
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she was indirectly trying to make him feel that he was to blame 
for their son’s decision, for whatever misadventure might befall 
him. Ah, he knew her so well—almost, at times, he felt that he 
could read her mind. The fact was, Rasula missed Firoze. She 
could not forget the things she had said to him on that dreadful 
day before he left for Khatakpur. Hamidullah had not been 
blind to the fear which had leaped into her eyes, a fear quite 
different from that which had gathered round his own heart, for 
whereas he’d had no thought of anything except the life of his 
son, Rasula had been concerned with his soul. And what Hami¬ 
dullah had seen mirrored in his wife’s eyes was dread—dread of 
the virtuous woman who knows that she cannot compete on any 
plane except her own, not even for the affection, for the loyalty 
of her own son. 

No, he decided, there could be no point in carrying the 
discussion into the impersonal, the philosophical sphere, for even 
there the figure of Firoze stood between them. He turned 
presently to Ram Das and the talk veered into normal channels, 
into details of their impending journey, and speculations on the 
events which both were to witness at Delhi the following week. 
Rasula listened, her face clearing slowly of its sombre preoccupa¬ 
tion, her hands returning to their task of packing the trunks, one 
for her husband, the other for herself. 

Beyond the windows the mist descended once more. It 
moved in great leisurely waves among the trees, and beyond its 
impenetrable curtain the gray ape returned unseen to its branch, 
to sit in mindless contemplation of the void. 


XXXIV 

I MPOSSIBLE, thought the American, Miss Thompson, im¬ 
possible, really, to attempt taking snapshots while one stood 
in the centre of a crowd—immured, it seemed to her, in a veritable 
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concretion of human bodies. What a fool she’d been to leave 
her advantageous position on the brick fountain across the square 
from the Council Building ! Now, by standing on her toes she 
could just see the fountain, and her friends perched on it. They 
looked fairly comfortable. Unless pushed off their perch by 
sheer pressure of increasing numbers, they were sure to have an 
almost uninterrupted view of the proceedings, while she, in her 
anxiety to get closer to the scene, found herself cut off not only 
from her friends but from any view whatsoever. Nor could she 
be sure just how this had come about. Car after car had driven 
up to the Council Building and she’d had a glimpse of the Indian 
leaders as they emerged and disappeared up the great staircase 
to the inner court. Then she heard that the Viceroy was arriving, 
and, in order to photograph the landau she had deserted her 
companions with an excited : “ I’ll be back in a minute ! ” and 
had gone charging off across the, then, comparatively open stretch 
of ground before the building. 

It was an historic occasion, and historic occasions do not come 
one’s way very often. Miss Thompson was determined to preserve 
her experience in as permanent a form as possible. Ignoring the 
warnings of her companions—she might get lost, she might get in 
the way, she might get heat stroke—she waved gaily and made a 
beeline for the Council Building, an impressive structure, vast, 
circular, its sandstone hues mellowing to rose in the sunlight. 

A company of Indian soldiers in olive drab were parading 
nearby, a troop of school children carrying the Indian tricolour 
marched past, and Miss Thompson took snapshots of both* 
Then a drum rattled, a bugle tooted, and a file of Indian sailors 
in white uniforms swung into view. Hurriedly readjusting her 
camera, Miss Thompson took a picture of them. It was all very 
simple, very informal. This is India, she reflected, happily, 
India, where the most difficult things can become, in a second* 
the easiest, and the easiest become equally, inexplicably ini* 
possible. 

The sailors marched away and there was a pause in the 
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, Sporadic activity around her. Groups of people wandered about 
with a peculiar lack of haste, excitement, or even expectation. 
The whole thing had the air of a rehearsal in which nobody 
seemed expected to take part. One or two Englishmen in khaki, 
with red tabs on their collars, sauntered by, smoking pipes and 
talking in their precise accents. A detachment of Indian military 
police gathered by the porte-cochere of the Council Building, and 
Miss Thompson risked a snapshot, though they were quite far 
off and would appear as mere specks when the film was developed. 
Still, she could not resist them. They were so picturesque in 
their dark green uniforms and beautifully tied turbans. 

The sun beat down in an unrelenting flood, the sky was 
colourless, and the feeling of rain ever-present. Miss Thompson 
tried valiantly not to scratch her prickly heat. She wished the 
show would begin—where was the Viceroy ? Ah, here came 
someone ... a handsome white Buick moved swiftly across the 
arena from the west gate and drew up under the porte-cochere. 
White-clad figures emerged, and there was a sudden quickening 
of attention. Nehru, she heard someone say. Patel, Rajendra 
Prasad ? If only she could have been a little closer she might 
have got a picture. But now she became aware of more people 
round her, the space was slowly filling up, figures strolled or 
stood in larger groups, young men leaned on bicycles, children 
trailed after parents. Another car appeared, making its way 
carefully through the increasing press, and a shout went up—this 
was Nehru. White-clad, slender, swift, he had vanished into the 
building before people could make up their minds that it was 
really he. 

Miss Thompson took her stand in the forefront of onlookers 
and wished that she could speak Hindustani, 
v u Viceroy ? ” she inquired of a young man standing beside 
her. “ Viceroy coming soon ? ” 

He turned large black eyes on her and made no reply. 

“ Pundit Nehru ? ” she persisted, waving towards the porte- 
codiire. 44 Was that Pundit Nehru who just arrived ? ” 
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He continued to stare, saying nothing. Indians, she decided, 
could be extraordinarily rude. And their curiosity ... it was 
really embarrassing, the way they stared, with absorbent blotting- 
paper gaze. She turned away. More people were arriving. 
Where did they all come from, so suddenly, so unobtrusively ? 
There appeared to be no restrictions, no barriers, no ostentatious 
platoons of police, not even a pretence at order. People just 
strayed in from all over the place, pushing bicycles, leading their 
grandmothers, carrying children on their heads, on their shoulders, 
on their hips—intent, all of them, on being in on the tamasha. 

Well, thought Miss Thompson, with a twinge of uneasiness, 
here I am and I might as well stay. The space directly between 
her and the entrance to the building was still comparatively 
empty. And now she saw that the company of soldiers and sailors 
were not here for the sake of appearance, but for a purpose. They 
were attempting, in a somewhat amateurish fashion, to keep the 
lane from the west gate to the porte-cochere free of strollers. The 
military police had separated into small groups and were mixing 
with the throng, bidding people step back, step back. Quiet, 
good-natured, their eyes alert under the handsome turbans, 
truncheons tucked discreetly under their arms, the policemen 
pushed, elbowed, shepherded the swelling mass this way and 
that, trying to keep it fluid, trying to keep it mobile, and, for so 
long as there was room to move, the crowd allowed itself to be 
manoeuvred, craning its neck, standing on its toes, leaning hands 
on neighbours’ shoulders, crying in sudden panic after the strayed 
friend, the mislaid bicycle, the neck-beads broken and trampled 
underfoot. 

Glancing over her shoulder, Miss Thompson was dismayed to 
see that the space which had separated her from her friends on 
the fountain had increased and that it was packed solid with 
humanity. It no longer sauntered, it stood solidly, stolidly, 
resignedly, with the unwearying patience of Asiatics. Soiite 
stared in the direction of the Council Buildings, others at the 
sky r where army planes flew in tight formations, like arrows. 
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A few, nearest Miss Thompson, stared at her. She began to feel 
lonely, conspicuous, and a little frightened. She wished she had 
had a friend come with her on this adventure. Perhaps it would 
be wiser to try and get back to the fountain. Things were begin¬ 
ning to get stuffy ... all these people . . . and more cars arriving, 
more Indians getting out of them. These were followed by the 
foreign representatives—the American Ambassador, the French, 
the Belgian, the Dutch. Yes, it was a tamasha y all right, but just 
the same, Miss Thompson wished that she were not here, in the 
middle of it, half-suffocated by sweating, scented, straining Indians 
whose gaze, when she encountered it, seemed to drown her in 
a kind of inky lewdness. Or was it her imagination ? Perhaps 
they were merely curious. After all, so far as she was able to see, 
she was the only white person visible in this mob. The others 
were wiser—they knew enough to stay away, to remain in their 
automobiles at a discreet distance, or securely anchored back 
there on the fountain. 

Suddenly, she found herself once more beside the young 
Hindu whom she had addressed a short time before. He said in 
perfect English : 

“ The Viceroy will be arriving in just a minute. You can hear 
the people hailing him—up there by the gate.” 

There had, until this moment, seemed nothing especially 
remarkable in the sounds round Miss Thompson. Conversation, 
occasional laughter, loud sighs of fatigue, grunts, belches—they 
loved to belch—the whimpering of children, the incessant ringing 
of bicycle bells—all this was familiar, ordinary, and though on a 
huge scale, no more exciting than the usual human orchestration. 
But as the young man spoke Miss Thompson heard another kind 
of noise. A slow, expanding noise, which has been compared to 
the voice of the sea and to the roaring of the wind, but which in 
fact is quite unlike either. It is unlike anything that has to do 
with these natural, familiar sounds, for it is above all else, human. 
The human voice magnified in a closed space, roofed and walled, 
might shatter the eardrums of those who heard it; but in the 
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open, under this white, measureless sky of Delhi, the sound rose, 
spread, thickened, became in a few seconds so enormous in its 
singularity that Miss Thompson felt her breath catch in her lungs, 
felt her eyes smart with tears. She turned to speak to the young 
man, but he had vanished into the crowd. The next moment the 
sound was all round her—she was engulfed, become part of its 
density, inextricably part of the mass which had given it voice. 
It had not seemed possible to Miss Thompson that more people 
could get into the Council Building grounds, but she was mistaken. 
Somewhere beyond her sight a frail barrier had broken, and the 
human stream poured through. She found herself embedded in 
it like a fly in the richest, darkest, dampest, the most impenetrable 
of cakes. There could be no question now of taking pictures. 
She could barely move her arms. Nor was there a chance of 
obtaining a view of the new arrivals, whoever they might be. 
The only thing left her to do was to rejoin her friends on the 
fountain, and she started to push her way back as she had come, 
but it was like trying to swim against a tidal bore. For every 
step she took forward she was carried backward three. There 
was no violence in this, it was strangely calm, it was adamant, it 
was the pressure of cosmic force. She tried to be patient, to be 
polite, but still, instead of proceeding towards her objective, she 
found herself borne towards the arcaded walls behind her. 

Now the roaring of the crowd became circumambient. Indi¬ 
vidual voices broke loose to soar above the others: they were 
hailing someone. They were hailing the Englishman and his 
wife—bogged down, just as she was, in their open landau, with 
their six horses, their outriders, their postillions—bogged down 
in an unyielding quagmire of human beings, as helpless to 
extricate themselves as to extricate one another. 

“ Ki jai / Pundit Mountbatten ki jai l ” 

Two figures rose above the seething crowd. The Viceroy 
and his wife were standing in their carriage. Miss Thompson 
had an impression of a tall, immaculate whiteness ribboned with 
blue, of a slender golden figure beside it, of dark, outstretched; 
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hands, and of theirs extended in response. She had an impression 
of something besides all this—less an impression, perhaps, than 
a lightning perception which she was to lose almost at once : for 
the first time in her life, very likely for the last time, she witnessed 
a gesture on a huge scale of supreme and spontaneous emotion 
whose ingredients were generosity, forgiveness, and love. 

Then the vision was gone, swallowed in confusion. Feet trod 
on her feet, her camera was wrenched from her grasp and fell to 
the ground, where she dared not stoop to retrieve it for fear of 
being thrown herself, and crushed. Elbows drove into her ribs. 
A bicycle seemed to be trying to ride itself up her spine. She 
wanted to push, to scream, to lash out, but had neither breath nor 
strength. Oh how hot it was, how hot, how the air reeked in 
this crush of stranger against stranger . . . elbows, knees, bicycles 
—and yes, other things, unmistakably, pressing against her. And 
everywhere the consciousness of eyes—black, moist, unwavering, 
staring into hers. What did they want to know, what did they 
expect to discover, staring like that ? Surely they had seen white 
women before ? But perhaps they had never been quite so close 
to one till now . . . perhaps that was it . . . just as she had never 
been so close to Indians. A hand pressed against the small of 
her back, ran experimentally over her buttocks, clasped, pinched 
her. She tried to twist away. The hand was withdrawn. Then 
she felt a man’s body the whole length of her back, his knees 
pressing into her thighs. Was it accidental . . . could it be . . . 
even here in the open, under the remorseless sky, amongst these 
hundreds, these thousands . . . would anyone dare . . . but that 
anyone should even think . . . Tears of rage and terror gathered 
in her eyes. 

Then, amazingly, she was free. A tiny space seemed to clear 
about her and she was looking into a face dimly remembered, full 
of delicacy, of compassion. 

Hamidullah said: “ There is nothing to fear. They are 
friendly and in high spirits. In a little while the crowd will lessen, 
: and we shall be all right/’ 
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An Indian, but old, and for that reason reassuring. Miss 
Thompson clutched his arm. “ It’s awful . . . it’s frightful 1 
I’ve lost my camera. The strap broke. I want to go back there, 
to my friends.” 

“ I too have lost my friends ! ” 

She looked at him. “ I seem to remember . . . haven’t I seen 
you before ? ” 

“ I think so. In the hills, this spring. You were one of the 
young American ladies who came to our picnic.” 

She remembered. He had impressed her even then by virtue 
of some difference which set him apart from the others. 

“ That picnic ! ” The crowd still pressed round her, but she 
felt better already. Just to be able to talk in English to someone 
who understood, to someone who shared her plight. She even 
managed a small laugh. “ I remember, of course. Your wife, 
too, the Begum. And the handsome young raja . . . whose name 
I forget. And there was a quarrel, or something . . .” 

Hamidullah smiled. “ And you were afraid of the monkeys ! 
And do you not also recall how cool it was under the trees, that 
day ? And the look of the snows in the distance, and the sound 
of the birds ? ” 

“ How cruel of you . . . like reminding a child of ice-cream 
when he knows he can’t have it! ” 

They smiled at each other. She was trying to remember his 
name. She felt immensely grateful to him for his gentleness, for 
the curious effect he seemed to have upon the straining bodies 
round them—the restraining effect. Slight, simply dressed, his 
white hair just showing under his white Congress cap, his features 
lined and extraordinarily pale, she saw how it troubled him to be 
pushed, to be pummelled, how he strove to appear indifferent to it, 
always managing, somehow, to interpose himself between her 
and the helpless human tide which beat against them. 

“ You say that you, too, have lost your friends ? ” she asked 
him. 

“ So it seems. We should be in the Council Chamber, but 
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foolishly I told them that I would wait for them near the entrance 
while they went to park the car. I should have gone with them. 
I did not think of it. . . Then the crowd broke through and I was 
swept away. . . . Like a leaf. . . .” 

“ Do Indian crowds always behave like this ? ” 

“ Always ! But we are fortunate. They are celebrating, they 
are happy . . . they are witnessing an unheard-of thing . . .” 

A policeman came shouldering through the crowd, and 
Hamidullah addressed him in Urdu. Then he turned to Miss 
Thompson. “ I think here is a chance for you. Go with this 
man. He will take you safely back to your friends. Do not try 
to run or to struggle. Just go with him quietly. And please don’t 
be afraid ! ” 

“ But you ? ” she asked. “ Why do you not come with us ? 
Perhaps your friends . . 

“ I dare not. They will be searching for me hereabouts. I 
expect them at any moment.” 

The policeman took Miss Thompson by the hand. Sinuous, 
skilful, patient, he made a way for himself, pulling her after him. 
They disappeared, the mass closed upon them, and Nawab 
Hamidullah thought: Perhaps I should have done what she said, 
and gone with them. 

He had arrived late at the Council Building with Pundit Ram 
Das and the friend with whom they were staying at Delhi. As he 
had explained to Miss Thompson, they dropped him near the 
entrance while they went to park the car. The crowd had surged 
in before they returned, and Hamidullah, like Miss Thompson, 
had been caught in it and carried relentlessly away from his post. 
He had been attempting to get back when he encountered her, 
and recognized her as one of his guests w ho had come to the picnic 
in the hills, months before. Now, watching her disappear with 
her protector, he wished he had gone with them. He felt lost and 
stranded. The cards of admission to the inner Chamber, where 
the ceremonies were to be held, were all with Ram Das. And 
where in God’s name was Ram Das, and how could one expect 
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to find him in this mob ? Yes, yes, certainly he should have gone 
with the American and sent a note back to the entrance, by the 
policeman. Or better still, have made the latter guide him back* 
Perhaps he would find another policeman and have a chance to 
explain his predicament. But he felt too exhausted to attempt the 
battle single-handed. He was overwrought, his head ached, he 
felt really ill. They had arrived at New Delhi the day before, he, 
Rasula, and Ram Das, and Rasula had taken the Punjab Mail for 
Lahore that very night. Bidding her goodbye had been an ordeal. 
They were not often separated, and she had seemed to him to 
have become older, more worn than he ever remembered seeing 
her. Before the train left she had suddenly clung to him and he*d 
felt her trembling. “ Soon,” she whispered. “ Soon, you an,d 
I and Firoze, together. . . . Never let us part again. . . 

Then the train had borne her out of his sight, and he had 
returned sadly to his friends. 

“ Do not be afraid,” he had admonished the American girl, a 
little while ago. Well, there was no one to admonish him. An 
overpowering pressure seemed to be driving him farther and 
farther from the great sandstone circle. The heat seemed deter¬ 
mined to crush him. His fellow-men strained, unavailingly, 
against their fellows. None could help the other—their very 
numbers were against them. Those on the periphery might 
break away and escape, but those in the centre were hopelessly 
caught. 

Struggling to keep his balance, fearful lest he faint, Nawab 
Hamidullah tried to concentrate on what seemed to be happening 
near the entrance of the building. The deadlock round the 
Viceregal carriage had eased somewhat. He had a glimpse of the 
horses, of the turbaned postillions, then the crowd roared as a 
figure appeared on the rooftop. Nehru ! 

Hamidullah smiled. “ Jawaharlal,” he murmured. His heart 
ached with tenderness. Everywhere the crowd was chanting: 
“ Punditji hi jai ! Jawaharlal ki jai! ” * 

Nehru was speaking, gesturing in his impetuous fashiof}*-; 
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bidding the crowd be quiet, bidding it be still. Hamidullah 
heard the dear, passionate voice, but he could not catch the words. 
His head felt strange, the breath kept fading in his chest. Where 
was Ram Das . . . 

Darkness engulfed Nawab Hamidullah. Clinging, for a 
moment, to the arm of a stranger, he turned his face blindly 
towards something cool, distant, and of an ineffable silence. 
Then he fell. The man to whose arm he had clung tried to save 
him, but the crowd bore forward, the crowd passed over Nawab 
Hamidullah, but he scarcely felt it, dying, as he did, almost at 
once. 


XXXV 


A PALACE servant found Firoze in the library and handed 
him Ram Das’ telegram. Firoze read it, then stood unmoving, 
staring through the open door at the empty lawn beyond. Some¬ 
where inside him his heart beat with an unfamiliar insistence ; 
it seemed that he felt it, heard it, for the first time in his life. 
All his thoughts seemed to have gathered there, all his memories. 
Nature, the habit of his kind, decreed that he cast himself on the 
ground, that he weep and beat his breast and call on God. Instead 
he remained frozenly contemplating the spot where the pipal 
tree had been felled weeks before, and where, now, a raw spot 
formed a hollow puddled by the rain. Here, he told himself, 
was the obvious analogy of his loss—but his soul recoiled from 
the obvious, from the generalized soiace which the obvious seeks, 
always, to thrust upon us. 

YOUR FATHER ACCIDENTALLY KILLED TO-DAY. PLEASE COME 
OR WIRE INSTRUCTIONS. I AM STAYING WITH LATIF. HAVE 
NOTIFIED YOUR MOTHER AT LAHORE. RAM DAS. 


T 
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The telegram had been sent from New Delhi, and it had taken 
three days to reach him. His father must already have boon 
buried. And his mother ? She had written him from the hills, - 
telling him of their plans. His father and Ram Das were going to 
Delhi to attend the ceremonies of transference, and Rasula was 
continuing from there to Lahore. Since then Firoze had heard 
nothing. He had hardly given them a thought. Submerged in 
his passion for Komala, the lives of others—their plans, their pre¬ 
occupations—had become remote and inconsequential. He lived 
from hour to hour, in anticipation of night and of Komala’s 
arms. He told himself that had he been a dying man instead of 
one infected, as he was, by this inextinguishable need, he would 
be bound to observe life as he did now—as a phenomenon, vivid, 
transitory. And that was how it had appeared to him ever since 
the first night he spent with Komala. When one’s centre of 
gravity has shifted, everything else diminishes in proportion and 
by contrast. Thus, as Vikram’s terrors gave way to a measure 
of sanity it seemed no more important to Firoze than had the 
terror itself. Anand’s illness, growing more serious every day, 
touched him momentarily—when he remembered it. Satish’s 
death, the imprisonment of Anil, the mounting tempo of horror “ 
everywhere, in every quarter, served only to feed his passion. 
Strangely enough, in the particular sphere, at any rate, hie 
thought remained lucid, critical: Like the blowfly, he told 
himself, I feed on corruption. And if, during the day, he carried 
on his brow the stigmata—the sign of the lover—as he surely did, . 
observers could only be the richer for it. Let them share, vicari¬ 
ously if they chose, in this lascivious feast; he fed, himself, 
without illusion, with the abandonment of a glutton. I 

Now Ram Das’ telegram had altered the voluptuous cadence 
of his heart to this heavy throbbing, and he felt his breast, too-j 
small to hold it—something had to give way, something had to 
be emptied from it to make room for this incredulous, this - 
incredible pain. Killed ? he asked himself, dully. Acddent|dljr li| 
But how, accidentally killed ? How could it happen that one s ^7 
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gentle, one so delicate, so articulated by consideration for others, 
tfhoutd die thus, or in any other fashion ? What could have 
happened . .. what could have been the agency by which such 
a life is extinguished ? Firoze tried to imagine the invisible forces 
which everywhere beset the careless, the reckless, th^ unwary, 
the timid, the brave—the casual of step and gesture. Could it 
have been a mishap in a car ? In the train coming down from the 
hills ? Could his father have gone riding, as he occasionally did, 
and his horse have thrown him ? Could he have fallen down the 
stairs at Latif’s house, or, as he walked the streets, some faulty 
overhang, some cornice, mouldered away by the rains, have 
fallen on him ? Oh, why hadn’t Ram Das spent a few annas 
more and named the cause 1 This penny-pinching, at such a 
time. . . . And yet what earthly difference could it make in face 
of the truth: Hamidullah was dead. Dead three days, the bond 
between them irrevocably severed—and his son not knowing. 
Firoze clenched the telegram in his hand, shame flushed his 
cheek, his forehead. Every hour of those three days had been 
spent in thoughts of Komala, in lascivious dreams, in nights of 
sensuous oblivion. How could it have happened that instinct 
—that mystic string by which we commune with those we love— 
had, in his case, stayed mute ? 

He thought of his mother. Why had she not written or tele¬ 
graphed him ? Did she know) or had the news been even slower in 
reaching her than it had in reaching him ? His anguish took a new 
turn, rushing now to fneet hers. Oh, he must find her, he must leave 

Khatakpur at once and find her, comfort her, weep with her. 

‘ “Firoze?” 

He turned to see Kiran, who had approached unnoticed down 
the veranda. This was the first time for many days that she 
* had eVen uttered his name. He noticed, vaguely, that she 
seemed pale, that she had the look of one who has not slept. 

She paused beside him, giving him a timid look. “ Firoze l ” 

Had she heard about his father ? Unable to speak, he stared 
at her. 1 
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“ Firoze, Anand is very illl” 

He replied mechanically : “I thought he was getting better.” 

“ No, he is worse.” She put her hands over her face, he 
heard the sob catch in her throat. How far away she had moved 
from him, how much had occurred, in secret, to each of them! 
And now, incomprehensibly, they stood side by side again, each 
wrapped in a separate grief. Kiran dropped her hands and gave 
him a desperate look. “ Firoze, come with me to see Anand. 
You might be able to advise me, to help me.” 

“ Would you like me to send for the doctor, Kiran ? ” 

“ The doctor came yesterday. He could find nothing critically 
wrong. He told me it was a kind of weakness, the aftermath of 
fever. But I am worried ... it seems strange. Please come.” 

He accompanied her back down the veranda, putting the 
telegram in his pocket as he went. Kiran said : “ I have wanted 
to speak to you, but I was afraid you would not welcome it, as 
why should you, after my—after what has passed between us ? 
But I feel so alone. I don’t know where to turn, what to say.” 

“ Is it because of Anand ? ” he asked. (Could Hamidullah 
really be dead ? Could his face really be hidden, for ever, from 
one’s loving eyes ? Could his voice be silenced—for ever ?) 

“ Anand seemed to be recovering,” said Kiran, “or at any 
rate, his temperature had dropped and he had begun to ask for 
food. Then, one morning, last week . . .” 

They were halfway down the veranda upon which her own 
door opened, a little distance from that which used to be Satish’s. 
Thfe rains had put out Satish’s funeral pyre, his skull had been 
carried away by the jackals and lay whitening among the reedsf. 
But earth covered Hamidullah. And I, thought Firoze . , * 
and I... 

Kiran said : “ One morning last week I* felt that Anand was 
well enough to hear some news that I had received from Ram 
Das.” 

“ A telegram ? ” 

“ No, a letter, telling me about Rita .. . about our friends. 
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But he mentioned something—the murder of a girl, up there in 
the hills. A shepherd girl, Javni.” Her lips trembled. “ She 
had been killed. I felt that I had to let Anand read the letter. 
After all, he would have to learn of it sooner or later. But ever 
since he read it he has been like this ... as though ... I can’t 
even explain it. As though he were in a trance, under some kind 
of a spell.* 1 

They had reached the door of her room. It was here that 
Firoze had had that luminous impression of her and Anand, of 
their impregnable human intimacy. It was from this door that 
he had walked away with Komala Rani, carrying that burning 
image in his mind, to extinguish it at last in Komala’s arms. 

Kiran touched him. “ Firoze, please.** 

He followed her into the room, where Anand lay in bed, 
apparently asleep. He neither moved nor opened his eyes as 
they entered, nor did he stir when Firoze touched his hand. It 
was quite cool, obviously there was no fever, yet it lay lifeless 
and unresponsive in his. Anand’s breath came evenly, and it was 
only by stooping a little to examine the unconscious face that 
Firoze detected something curious about him. The eyes, though 
apparently closed, were not, quite. A tiny sliver of light showed 
between the lids, as though Anand were gazing from under his 
lashes—gazing at his own feet outlined, like distant peaks, against 
the light of the open door. 

Firoze spoke to him softly : “ Anand ? Anand, my friend ? ’* 

There was no response. Firoze laid the limp hand on the 
sheet and turned to Kiran. “ Has the doctor seen him like 
this ? ** 

“ Yes. He told me not to worry, to wait a day or two and if 
there was no improvement, to send for him again.*’ 

“ But did he have no other opinion ? What did he actually 
say he thought it was ? ** 

“ Exhaustion.” 

Her face began to twitch uncontrollably. He saw that she 
must have been suppressing her tears for a long time. " Kiran,” 
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he onirmured, and his own desolation rose up to meet here, 
seemed, for a moment, to enclose them both. “ Kiran ..." 

“He is under a spell,” she whispered. “What else can it 
be ? Ever since he read that letter from Ram Das he has been 
like this. Sometimes he speaks Javni’s name, sometimes Udai’s. ■ 
He mutters broken words about sacrifice, puja. Two days ago 
he suddenly sprang up and said that he must go back to the hills, 
to Javni. He cried, then prayed, then sank back into this state, 
as you see him now.” 

Speech seemed to restore something of her calm. She 
motioned Firoze to a chair at the farther comer of the room, 
where they had a view of the unconscious figure in the bed, but 
where their voices were least likely to disturb him. 

Kiran said: “ You knew, didn’t you, about her—about that 
girl ? ” 

“ I had heard that she was dead." 

“ But before that, when we were all in the hills together, 
when Anand . . .” She stopped, gazing at him mutely. 

Firoze nodded. “ Yes. And I was so cruel as to hint of it 
to you, poor Kiran 1 ” 

Tears fell burning on her hands. “ How badly we have 
behaved, all of us. Forgetting ... ignoring the tragedies of others, 
thinking only of ourselves. This is punishment.” 

He leaned forward, taking her hand. “ My poor Kiran.” 

“ Oh Firoze, we should never have come to Khatakpur. 
Everything has gone wrong since we came here. I believe that 
by encouraging Anand to accept Vikram’s offer I might win him 
away from her—from Javni. I didn’t know, I didn’t understand 
how it was with him. He has not even had a chance to work ... 
his portrait of Vikram will never be finished. It has all been a 
mistake ... an illusion.” She went on passionately: “His 
hopes of a new life, of being able to accomplish something—of 
getting a start towards accomplishing something—air come to 
nothing. Can you understand how he must have felt, seeing you, 
who care nothing for success, so successful ? For Anand, such 
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things have always been serious. You know there is a streak in 
Wnv-r-what do they call it in farming, that layer of impermeable 
soil which divides the shallow from the depths ? Hard pan. He 
has lived in one dimension, then in the other. Wholeness has 
been denied him, even in his love.” She paused. “ Without 
the strength that comes from wholeness he and I have become 
parasites, dependent on favours. v Does this sound to you like 
ingratitude ? Perhaps it is ingratitude—but this charity, this 
condescension of princes, of the rich ... I have let myself be 
deceived and carried away by it. It is not charity, it is inertia, 
complacence. And we have become beggars, Anand and I.” 

' “ Karan,” he began, but she cut him short. “ Let me talk, 
Firoze. I have been silent too long. I have felt that I was 
decaying inwardly. Why, we have even begged from you, my 
friend ! And when I recall the things that I have said to you . . . 
when all you did was confess your love for me . . .” She drew 
a shuddering breath. “ To turn away from love . . . But I can 
speak to you now, at last, because I know that you no longer feel 
about me as you did. We can be friends, as we used to be.” 

He held her hand, saying nothing. Kiran said : “ Anand has 
revealed so much. In his delirium, believing himself somewhere 
else, with someone else. All his reservations, his fears, the super¬ 
stitions with which he has lived.” 

‘^Superstitions, Kiran ? ” 

“ Superstitions, and worse. Satiah’s influence on him had 
taken effect and he was turning towards the Sangh . . 

" No, not Anand 1 ” 

, u Yes, Anand. Oh, I know what you are thinking—that he, 
like you and me, is a product of the twentieth century. So in a 
sense was my father—at any rate, he lived in it. Yet he died of 
, hlk own will, Firoze. Out of his own desire, because his people 
broke his heart. Why did they not kill me, the guilty one ? They 
couldn’t, because I had no faith in them, in their stupidity, their 
narrowness. But my father was not young. He was grounded in 
his generation, in the dreadful creed of exclusion and revenge.” 
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“ Kiran, I don’t understand ...” ‘ 

“ My father sacrificed his life for me.” 

Firoze gazed at her in silence. Truly, much had remained 
pent up in her. Talking of her dead father . . . how would she 
take the news of his own ? How was he to tell her ? 

Kiran said slowly : “ Anand did not believe in these things. 
Caste did not exist for him any more than it did for me. We 
loved each other, and that was sufficient. Oh, how fine it sounded 
at the time ! How proud we were of our courage, our emancipa¬ 
tion ! The traditions that Anand was going to break, the lessons 
he was going to teach through his painting ! ” 

She fell silent. Anand had not irioved—nothing seemed to 
move, or to breathe. Even the sentries appeared to have fallen 
asleep. Beyond the veranda the palms glistened in the heat of 
early afternoon, and beyond the Palace the city lay in a trance as 
deep as that of the solitary figure in the bed. 

Kiran said : “ One learns, not in months and years, and not 
in school. One learns suddenly, in a flash, the things one should 
always have known. In Anand’s heart things have been sleeping 
—gods, demons, influences. Satish stirred the depths. Satish 
ignited hate, partisanship—the need men have to constrain them¬ 
selves behind the barriers of intolerance. Firoze . . .” Her voice 
sank to a whisper : “ I must tell you, warn you, though it hurts 
like a wound—Firoze, he has turned against you. Against you l ” 
“ Anand ? ” 

“ He holds you to blame for the death of Satish, for the death 
of poor Udai, and—of Javni. Even for the cutting down of the 
pipal . . . above all, for his own failure. Oh, don’t think that this 
is because he has suspected you of caring for me—don’t think that, 
for I swear I do not believe it ever crossed his mind.” 

“ Then why . . 

“ Can’t you guess ? ” And when he was silent, she said, 
flushing : “ I feel so ashamed.” 

" I understand,” Firoze replied, slowly. “ But &hy should 
you feel ashamed ? Anand has turned against me because he is 
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Hindu and I Muslim. The plague has touched him, as it has 
everyone, We like to pretend that this is something new, but is 
it ? Was it not the reason that you, yourself, refused me, though 
you loved me, years ago ? ” 

When she made no reply, he went on : “ You cannot, now, 
lay that refusal at your father's door. When I went to him and 
told him that I loved you, that I wanted to marry you, he replied 
that difficult as the problem was, its solution depended on you.” 

“ You went to my father, you asked him . . . that ? ” 

“ Yes, before ever I asked you.” 

“ You never told me.” 

“ No.” 

“ But I . . ” 

You loved me, Kiran.” 

“ No, I . . .” 

44 You loved m6.” 

They stared into each other's eyes. “ Yes,” she said at last. 
“ I did love you. But since then I have loved only Anand. That 
is something you must believe.” 

“ I do not believe it.” 

He rose, and they confronted one another. “ It no longer 
matters, does it ? ” he said dully. “ We have other things to 
worry about. I agree with you that coming to Khatakpur was a 
mistake. For all of us. But first we must see what can be done for 
Anand. I shall speak to Vikram. Perhaps it would be best if you 
and Anand returned to the hills as soon as he can be moved.” 

“ You know we have given up our house in the hills. I don’t 
know where we would go.” 

44 You could stay in my parents' house.” His voice stumbled. 
44 It is empty.” 

She saw, then, what her own misery had so far prevented her 
from noticing : the anguish in his face. 44 Firoze, what is it ? ” 

44 My parents' house is empty.” 

He swayed a little, and reached out his hands towards her, 
like a man stricken. 14 My father is dead, Kiran.” 
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She caqght his hands, gazing at him without speaking, and it 
was then that Vikram came hurrying down the veranda towards 
them. 

“ Firoze, Bhai l I have been looking for you. There has 
been a most strange and terrible broadcast from Delhi. Firoze, 
I have such bad news, my poor friend ! ” 


XXXVI 


T HAT evening Firoze made his way for the last time to 
Komala’s apartments. He had decided to take the next 
morning’s train for Delhi, with Kiran and Anand. It was true 
that the latter was still in no condition to be moved, but Kiran 
was determined that Firoze should not go without them. Arrange¬ 
ments had been made for a Palace car to take all three to die 
station early the following day. ' 

After the first flush of sympathy, Vikram had accepted this 
decision without protest, almost, indeed, with indifference. His 
Highness had more than enough to occupy his mind. The news 
of Nawab Hamidullah’s death had spread through the city, and 
the facts had been misinterpreted and distorted beyond recogni¬ 
tion. Rumour said that the old man had been killed by a Hindu 
mob while on his way to prayers at the Great Mosque, and as the 
rumour spread, rioting broke out everywhere, as though men had 
been waiting this signal for the release of long-smouldering 
passions. Earlier in the afternoon Prince Vikram had broadcast 
to his people, explaining the situation and commanding them tq 
keep the peace. Firoze too had addressed that strange and 
invisible audience, and haltingly, ineptly—for he had never, 
spoken over the wireless—he told them the truth about hi* 
father's death and implored them, in his father's name, to refrain ■ 
from violence. But how unreal his voice sounded in hia own,: 
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ears, and how inadequate to the demands made on it! He 
would have preferred to read aloud to them from the letter which 
had followed close on Ram Das’ telegram—a letter in which 
Ram Das had expressed himself for the first time without flourish, 
Without rhetoric. 

Missing your father, Latif and I went to the Council 
Building, where the ceremonies had already begun. An 
attendant at the door told us that a gentleman answering to 
your father’s description had preceded us by half an hour. 
It was not true, but how should we have doubted it ? Not 
finding him inside, we nevertheless concluded that he must 
be somewhere in that immense gathering. Afterwards, coming 
out, a policeman met us in the inner courtyard. Two men 
were with him, strangers, who said that they'had seen Nawab 
Hamidullah fall. They told us that by the time they were 
able to grope their way to him where he lay on the ground, 
many people had trampled on him. His clothing was tom, 
he was bleeding from the mouth, and he was already dead. 
Firoze, my son, I have already telegraphed to you, and also 
to your mother at Lahore, but the postal and telegraph services 
are, as you know, badly dislocated due to all these excitements. 
Also you will have heard that trains going to the Punjab have 
been attacked by Sikh and Muslim mobs and many people 
killed. I fear for your mother. I think that you should come 
at once to Delhi, and if you like, I will proceed with you to 
Lahore. 

' Yes, Firoze would have preferred to read this letter instead 
qf the stilted phrases prepared for him by one of Vikram’s secre¬ 
taries. But he felt too lifeless to demur, and repeated his lines 
vrifh a dull conviction of their futility. A transmitter had been 
set up in the Palace library, guards stood at the door, beyond 
Which, on the stretch of lawn where once the pipal tree had cast 
ith shade, Vikram’s airplane stood tethered like a captive bird. 
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These changes in a familiar scene, though palpable enough* 
struck Firoze as being more than ever unreal. How different, he 
thought, the sense of sequestration in my heart, compared to the 
elation which had filled me, illumined me, only a few hours ago! 
And he knew that henceforth *life beyond this narrow circum¬ 
ference would never again be recognizable. He would himself 
be among those—ah, how many were there, known and unknown 
—whose existence could no longer be taken for granted, whose 
future, like his, had surrendered its contours to a formless horizon, 
just as his father’s body—his father’s individuality—had surren¬ 
dered at last to the overpowering void. Shall I, his son, be per¬ 
mitted to live out the year ? Firoze asked himself. Shall I, 
indeed, live out the week—the day, the hour ? 

In the streets of Khatakpur, Vikram’s soldiers and'policemen 
answered that question for others, and the sound of gunfire was 
heard by young Anil Surinam in his cell in the city jail, and by 
Komala Rani in her beautiful sitting-room, where she waited for 
the sound of her lover’s step outside the door. The question 
Firoze had asked himself was answered for Heera Lai, the 
masseur, when friends of Satish, catching him in a lonely alley, 
beat him, castrated him, and cut off his ears, leaving him to die 
thereafter at his leisure, his latest secret unrevealed. It was 
answered also for the young Muslim clerk beside whom Firoze 
had prayed one afternoon on the veranda of the Ministry office. 
Schoolmates of Anil, meeting this young man as he bicycled 
home from work, surrounded him, scornfully demanded that he 
take them on single-handed—one against twelve. Compliant, he 
dismounted, and using his bicycle for a shield, drew a revolver 
from his pocket and shot at them from under the crossbar, killing 
little Sunjay, the most daring of them all, and sending the others 
flying like leaves. 

And while Vikram received these reports in his study—veering, 
with unpredictable suddenness, from paroxysms of cowardice to 
a desperate access of dignity and calm—the American, Kipps, 
went quietly about his work, checking the plane for defects, seeing 
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to it that the gasoline supply was adequate for any emergency, 
reiterating, in his makeshift Hindustani, Vikram’s orders to the 
guards that anyone approaching the plane after dark was to be 
shot on sight. 

As for Kiran, now that departure from Khatakpur was 
imminent, she felt happier. She assured herself that once they 
were away from these surroundings, which had become unbear¬ 
able to her, all would somehow be well. Then, ami then only, 
could they expect to begin a new life—she and Anand, Firoze 
and Rasula Begum, and little Rita. Oh, what a fool she had been 
to deceive herself, to have succumbed like any upstart to the soft¬ 
ness, the luxury, the enervating atmosphere of Vikram’s household. 
And she recalled with an almost hysterical affection the shabby 
little house in the hills, with its leaking windows, its shoddy 
furniture, its cracked vases—its unassumingness, its honesty! 
Yes, that was what she had been missing—honesty. In Khatakpur 
nothing seemed honest—all was pretension, subservience, fear. 

Attending, with passionate tenderness, to Anand, it seemed to 
her that for once he heard, that he understood. Opening his eyes 
as she bent over him he had gazed deeply into hers—an extra¬ 
ordinary look, when he seemed not only to see her, to recognize 
her, but to speak to her. Thereafter he relapsed into that peculiar 
stupor, and she returned to her packing, comforting herself with 
plans for the future, with thoughts of her reconciliation with 
Firoze, of her coming reunion with her child. Oh, there was much 
to be grateful for—not least the knowledge that greater demands 
than ever must now be made on her courage, her strength, her 
love.» 

But coming on a folio of Anand’s drawings, she paused, 
trembling. The folio contained nothing except studies of the 
girl, Javni. Javni nude, Javni’s head lying as though shorn from 
her body in a tangle of flowers, the head of a statue, its stone eyes 
fixed in an eternal upward glance. Woman or idol ? What was 
there in this face, in this dark body, these subtle limbs, that 
impressed one with a sense—here, of an immutable stillness, 
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there, of an immortal life ? It dawned on Kiran that she might 
at last have stumbled on the special genius of Anand—the spon¬ 
taneous, ultimately pathetic expression of a spirit which could not 
be understood, of an idea and an emotion for ever untranslatable. 
His words, uttered in delirium, recurred to her, and she asked 
herself whether Anand could really have believed that he had 
lain with a god—that he had, perhaps, fathered one ? As this 
frightful thought took shape in Kiran’s mind she thrust it from 
her, and carrying the portfolio and its contents to the fireplace she 
burned them to a small heap of ashes which the wind carried up 
the chimney and dispersed on the hot evening air. 

Upstairs, Komala opened the door to Firoze, taking his hands 
and drawing him into the room. “ My dear,” she murmured, 
“ I was afraid that you would never come.” 

They were alone. He let her lead him to the sofa, where both 
sat for some minutes without speaking. Firoze felt unutterably 
lost and tired. He would have liked to sit quietly for a long time, 
to lean his head on her shoulder without passion, drawing on her 
warmth for the speechless consolation his soul craved. He 
would have liked to talk to her about his parents, for she had 
known them; he might, through Komala, have recaptured the 
peculiar sense of resurrection we sometimes do when we speak of 
the dead, or of the absent, with one who knew them in a place, 
and at a time, and in a fashion different from our own. 

He said, presently: “ Tell me something, Komala.” 

She had drawn his head to her shoulder. His. hand lay, 

’ incurious, in the hollow of her lap. 

' “ Yes, Firoze ? ” 

M Do you believe that she is alive—my mother ? ” i-, 

“Poor child—why not ? ” : 4 

“ Up to this morning I believed that my father was living, 
tool” 

“ How can I comfort you with platitudes ? ” 

“ I was always nearer to him than I was to her, and still I never, 
knew. I would have expected something—some signal—the 
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sound of something breaking. But I was with you, in your arms, 
the very moment that he died.” 

Komala drew him closer, her soul, her entire body aflame 
with jealousy. She said in a low voice : “ You are in my arms 
now.” 

“ If I could know that she was alive ... if I could be sure 1 ” 

He lay against her shoulder, quiescent, undesirous, impotent. 
Could it have been this morning that he had come back again and 
again, unable to tear himself from her, going at last, just before 
dawn, with longing backward glances, and a desperate promise to 
return ? Well, he had returned—a child, dazed by his experience, 
seeking—not his love, but his mother. 

Something touched the windows, closed and shuttered at 
their backs. Wings seemed to drum against the panes, small 
objects quivered on tables, bepame still again. Komala said: 

“ They are killing one another, out there. It has become a 
question whether Rahman and Naresh can control their own 
men. Even the militia and the police have started taking sides.” 
When he said nothing she bent over him, trying to see his eyes. 
44 You know, don't you, that we may have to go away for a while, 
Vikram and I ? At least until this business quiets down again.” 

44 1 understand.” 

44 The plans were made long ago.” 

He tried to bring his thoughts back from their painful wan¬ 
dering. 

44 1 can’t imagine you anywhere but here, Komala. I cannot 
see Khatakpur without you.” 

“’Nevertheless even I would rather be alive, somewhere, than 
dead in Khatakpur.” 

44 It is as serious as that, then ? ” 
j. . ** I believe it will become so, very soon.” 

He raised himself, turned to look at her. The room was 
darker than usual, two comer lamps at the farther end shed a 
. subdued light on the floor. He noticed that Komala seemed 
somewhat altered in appearahce. He had scarcely looked at her 
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when he came in—rather, he had looked at her through eyes 
heavy with another image, seeing her only as something warm, 
human, needed. Gradually this new element in her made itself 
felt. It was in her clothing to begin with: He had never seen 
her wearing anything but a sari, exquisitely formal even in the 
first throes of their love. But to-night she was wearing a kwrtha } 
or shirt, of transparent muslin, and Punjabi breeches of silk. He 
saw, gazing at her in vague, remembering wonder, that she wore 
nothing else, that her body shone through these transparencies, 
as, strangely, the form of reality shines through a dream, or as 
the dream itself stirs, unimaginably, just beyond the opaque 
curtain of the real. 

44 Komala ? ” he said, questioningly, feeling death within him. 

She lifted her hands, laid them On his shoulders. She paid : 
44 I have never given up anything in my life. I shall not give 
you up.” 

44 But Khatakpur,” he began. 44 Vikram . . . when all this 
madness is past . . 

‘ 44 Then I shall still be Rani of Khatakpur. I will not give it 
up. I will give up nothing, nothing.” 

He shook his head. 44 If they decide to give you up—you and 
Vikram—it might turn out that way as things are going.” 

44 Never.” 

She said it sonorously, on a note of such assurance that it 
silenced him. She clasped his head between her hands, drew her 
lips to and fro across his. Passion, which had in the past erased 
from her features every vestige of time, and every consideration 
save its own, seemed, to-night, weirdly to bring to light that 
submerged young-old creature who, as a child, had set herself to 
attain the impossible. 

44 Firoze, what have you and I to do with death, or with 
dying ? ” 

Under the red earth of Delhi, denied, in death, what age 
must inevitably have assuaged but what his tender imagination 
could still have rejoiced in, Hamidullah lay, loveless. And 
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Rasula, if indeed she still lived, could she live long, severed thus ? 

“ Firoze, my love, look at me.” 

He looked, drawing her into his arms, making a pretence at 
love in the desperate hope of achieving it. Then the sound of a 
single shot outside in the darkness brought them both to their 
feet, and, a minute later, brought Asmatu shuddering and gibber¬ 
ing to their door. 


XXXVII 

A NAND was shot as he crossed the lawn from the veranda 
LSteps towards the place where the pipal tree used to stand. 
He fell at the first shot—that heard by the Rani and Firoze, 
and by many others in the Palace, though not by Kiran, who, 
exhausted from the tensions of the past few days, and by the 
emotion of the succeeding hours, had that night fallen into a 
profound sleep from which Komala herself went, at last, to rouse 
her. But Anand did not die of the shot which tore its way through 
his back and past his heart. He rose from the ground where he 
had fallen, and turned, with a questioning air, in the direction 
when the shot had come. He tried to speak. Perhaps, at that 
moment, his senses jarred awake, he saw in the darkness of the 
garden what he had never been able to see in the sunshine of his 
days—perhaps he saw the cause of things, perhaps in the moment 
still left him to live he glimpsed his own life's meaning, as w r e are 
told that in the end we sometimes do. Then the sentry, methodi¬ 
cally carrying out orders, fired again, and the second bullet 
entered Anand's brain through his forehead, and from that he 
did not rise. He lay on the grass just as he had lain in bed, his 
hands on his breast, a sliver of what appeared to be moonlight 
shining between his partially closed lids. And from the point 
where, perhaps, his thought had paused, it now retraced its 

u 
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passage to the farther moment when it had roused him in a glare 
of resolution from the long stupor in which he lay. Perhaps 
he’d not been thinking so much as recasting his life along that 
parallel course to which he’d hardly, even at the recognizable 
zenith of apprehension, been wholly indifferent—that course 
which runs beside the one we select, the course which a man 
might have taken if he had not taken another. There are always 
two: a man can travel but one. The other remains, appearing 
and vanishing, absenting itself in mysterious detours, plunging 
into the abyss, scaling the heights. That is the course a man 
might have taken had he not taken this—the one he knows, the 
only one be knows. But there is the other beside him all his life, 
quite apart from his life as he knows it. Since he is permitted 
to choose one, and one only, the other continues without him, 
and he, with varying degrees of relief and regret, exists without 
it. In the end they meet, but only at the end. So Anand, 
waking in the dark room where Kiran had closed the doors and 
drawn the curtains in order to shut out the voice of the city, 
Anand, waking, wondered what echo could have roused him, 
or whether it were not the unbearable radiance within his eyes 
that had caused them to spring open in the darkness. For spme 
moments afterwards he felt at a loss to know why he should 
have wakened—here again was nothing but silence and darkness, 
and now that he was awake the urgency of whatever it was that 
had waked him ebbed, and with it the blinding glare of something 
which he now, very slowly, understood to have been a resolve* 
But a resolve to do what, to go where ? That eluded him. 
He felt it somewhere near him—a thought, an idea, an image 
too charged with energy to brook delay, therefore fading, therefore 
slipping a little from the tardy mind and the hesitant will. So, 
carefully, he sat up, and as the darkness thinned under his 
stubborn gaze he saw the four walls of the room push towards 
him in slowly remembered planes. The furniture grew out from 
a tide of shadow, and familiar objects took shape, number, and 
name as he went, dwellingly, from one to the other. Above the 
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chest of drawers a mirror reflected, aqueously, smaller objects— 
brushes, a vase of flowers, a picture frame, books. And overhead, 
for the mosquito curtain had not been drawn, the electric fan 
methodically churned the air which smelled, he now perceived, of 
himself, of Kiran deeply asleep beside him, and of flower scents 
—of marigolds brought that day by the Palace gardener and set 
on the table near him while he slept. 

He knew this room and that the door beyond the foot of the 
bed opened on to a marble-flagged veranda which in turn gave 
on lawns, on palm trees, and on the scented night. But where, 
he wondered, were those voices ? He’d heard them a minute ago, 
talking behind the thicket which divided his view of the path 
beyond. Which path ? He was lost. . . there were no paths 
within this room, and what paths there were must lie beyond, 
since someone had once remarked that the country was a network 
of paths leading, every one, to persons. 1 

Along one of them Anand was walking. He had seen him 
when he heard the voices, eclipsed for a moment by the voices of 
birds calling interminably from the valley. The barbets in their 
summer voices, falling silent at last under the crushing heat. 
Perhaps one of those voices was his own ? Someone had once 
told him that a man never does hear his own voice—others hear 
it, he doesn’t. In that case it might be questioned whether a 
man ever beholds his own image ? Is what he does see—for 
example, now, that image in the mirror there, of a man naked 
to the waist, his loins clothed in the white folds of a luttgi —was 
that a reflection of something real, a human figure, or was it the 
reflection of a shadow, as once long ago, somewhere—in Agra, 
was it ?—he had observed in a mirror the shadow of a tree lying 
on the white dust, the tree itself beyond his line of vision; and the 
thought had occurred to him that that might well be the truth of 
things—more the substance thus discerned than its thickness felt* s 
But where was the path ? Anand . would be waiting for 
Anand. I must tell him, he thought, that I never meant to keep 
him waiting. It was not betrayal but quite the reverser—a gesture, 
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an act of faith, for by waiting and by keeping waiting one deepens 
the capacity for faith. One deepens it. It was Satish who 
pointed out that action is faith, to wait is likewise faith. Faith 
acts in and through exclusion, for if all had it there would be no 
necessity and life’s meaning be lost. They must between them 
kill Firoze—or perhaps, even, one might do so by sacrifice, by 
strands of marigolds burning in the sun. Satish had rightly 
suggested that perhaps Javni was herself a god. They come to 
bask, naturally, habituated to mortal shape and perhaps missing 
it. Basalt darkness her face, with the right nostril marred and 
just under it the upcurving lip and the young teeth. No, Firoze 
should not have her between his loins, nor his gray foreign eyes 
prey for a second on her forbidden image. It is the reason for 
their return, to meet Anand on the hillside among the goats, in 
a fecund light, among the graves of the forever lost, there to 
smash the glass bangle in their struggle, and her swollen body to 
fall, itself, fall, carrying its unborn god. And Anand waiting on 
the path just where it curved and the snows of Kedarnath thrust 
against the sky, and the others . ... Firoze, beautiful and with 
clever, shapely hands pale against her blackness, and just under 
her arms the scent of marigolds, and the spilled kerosene of the 
infamous, the infidel ... 

That path must lead inevitably to the tree which the old Raja 
had had cut down. No, Satish was mistaken, the old Raja had 
had the shrines removed, the little row of earthen cups filled 
with sweet oil and the hot golden flowers, and the bell, and the 
dark stone worn away by worship. The old Raja and his girl 
on the other path beyond the thicket of leaves, and the other 
voices speaking of the death of Hamidullah. Pratap ? Hami- 
dullah ? Old men, both. Always, you notice, the old men 
ruining the world for the young ones. Only of course there had 
been Philip of Macedon and Alexander, but on a lesser scale, 
and scale was what counted. Did they fancy that he could not 
hear them ? And Anand there, the sweat dank on his white 
shirt—waiting ? 
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That dirty old man, Narayan. Satish knew all about it. 
The low of caste, he said—the upstarts rooted in power. In cash, 
too—yes, in cash. You'll never get your money for the picture. 
Even as a child she'd known the values. Exchanged her bony 
little body, her tripe, for the tree, and cutting it down so that 
everyone heard it fall—first the shout, the wailing cry of the 
coolies, then the enormous fall and the long-drawn sighing out 
of its life. Satish had said that after a long silence the seeming 
dead rise again and walk the earth like young men. You'll see, 
said Satish. But they blinded him first, like history. Aurangzeb 
blinded the son of Shivaji. Along that path that I might have 
come if I'd not taken the other at the corner. And Satish said 
“ Get him under the tree, from an upstairs window, get him 
between his gray eyes, bastard Caucasian eyes. His ancestress 
was probably a Rajput too, furrowed by Ala’ud'din. And what's 
a couple of hundred years, or three, in a matter of rape ? ” 

It will all come to that in the end, and under the tree, too. 
Now they've done away with the shrine and the influence which 
kept the leaves whispering. On Tuesday night at the temple all 
the girls wore green bangles and their bright skirts went like this, 
to and fro, from their hips to their ankles, swaying with the way 
they walked, while the brothers on their knotted black legs, 
wearing their poor rags, finding her on the stones of the ravine, 
and Firoze bending over her in too-late sorrow, imagining perhaps 
that the sun-warmed mound of her body, there, was thanks to 
him ? It didn't move ; it, too, was dead. 

The sentry stood trembling beside the canvas-shrouded plane 
as every light in the Palace blazed at once, and Vikram, with 
Kipps beside him, and the servants, and Komala Rani with a 
purple shawl thrown round her, came running from the doors. 
But Firoze got there first, falling on his knees beside his friend, 
lifting him in his arms. 

“ I saw him," explained the sentry, shaking with terror. 
“ He came walking suddenly out of the darkness straight towards 
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the airplane, and when I spoke to him and told him to stop he 
said nothing. So not daring ... I had my orders . . . thinking 
he might be carrying a bomb ... anything ... I shot.” 

Firoze stroked the wet hair back from Anand’s forehead, 
kissed him, and, his long-withheld agony breaking free at last, 
flung himself on Anand’s body and burst into weeping. 


XXXVIII 


F LAMES, flowering against the sky, illumined for a little 
while the crannied shape of the temples, and the impression 
which they made on the beholder—an impression of antiquity 
organic to the earth—sprang suddenly into relief in the half-hour 
just before dawn when the sky showered a brief rain as a prelude 
to the day’s heat and splendour. The temples, in that unexpected 
light, appeared, to those who had time or inclination to observe 
them, somehow to acquire complexity, to lift themselves above 
the eddies of smoke which wrapped them, above the reek of 
burning gasoline and the poppy-coloured fires within. Rasped 
clean by that earliest daybreak and its assiduous flames, rasped 
clean of mystery, of needlessness, of illusion, they stood for the 
first time in their history, and for the last, as a clear import of 
man’s intention and of his irremediable loss. 

The Muslims emerged, armed. They left their women 
behind in the caves and crannies already turned to ovens, to die, 
or to flee—perhaps by some miracle to survive. Some killed their 
wives first, others killed their children, then turned consecrated 
faces to the task ahead. They were well prepared in soul as in 
body for that task. So were their foes, who had come in unforeseen 
numbers, steel-helmeted some of them, and consecrated likewise 
to the task ahead. 

It Was orderly, coherent, and had—again for those who might 
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be disposed to view it—a ballet character, one singling out 
another from the rival throng, each with a purpose, his chore¬ 
ography prearranged and of a fatal execution. The rifle fire had 
its logic too, and its place, and there was unaltering precision in 
the few voices which rose, at intervals, above the gathered sound 
of the whole. They were fighting and dying for the same thing; 
at variance they were never more united, nor at war more alike. 
After all, they died like men—being men, how else should they ? 
And being men they died for God—how else should they ? Each 
in falling left an economy in the air round him, a meal uneaten, 
a bed unslept in, a child ungot. Each in dying left a Hindu 
living, or, conversely, Islam a trifle more secure. 

At their backs in the blazing stone the little gods and their 
girls sported with a livelier tempo before their bodies cracked 
apart and the sulphurous air rushed in to usurp their place. And 
from the holy of holies, far within the central stone, boys came 
and went, carrying rifles, shotguns, lances, swords, and the 
loaded cartridge belts which had been accumulating there in neat 
arrangements for many months past. A miscalculation of 
strength on both sides gave the finishing touch of art to the whole 
performance—in degree, intensity, and complication it rivalled 
anything prefigured by the actors, and its consummation was to 
prove less, on a greater scale, than any could have guessed. 

General Rahman, sipping a hasty cup of tea in the drawing¬ 
room of the Palace, remarked to her Highness : 44 You are wise 
to go. It is not as though you and his Highness were running 
away.” 

When she remained silent, abstractedly staring at the door, 
he continued diffidently : 41 His Highness is leaving everything in 
good hands. These insane differences have no place, as you must 
know, no place at all in the hearts of Colonel Naresh and myself. 
We are his Highness's friends, his servants and yours. In a 
month or two the situation should have clarified and we shall be 
in a better position to decide. . , 
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Komala sighed a little, touching her clothes with uncertain, 
critical fingers. She was dressed for departure, in a pair of green 
corduroy slacks and leather coat. She had been so dressed since 
dawn, and perhaps this was the reason why, in Rahman’s opinion, 
she did not look quite like herself. Estranged, in a matter of 
hours, from her habit and her background, Komala seemed in 
a curious fashion estranged also from her character. Poised on 
the brink of flight we seem sometimes to be taking leave of more 
than our physical surroundings : we seem to be on the verge of 
a metamorphosis. Behind the known facade of our faces, our 
thoughts, there lurks an unasked question : Whither ? We 
imagine we know the answer, we have a destination in mind, 
we know where we are headed and when we expect to arrive—and 
what we hope to find. Yet under all this anticipation and all 
this hoping run the sands of a secret uncertainty, an unacknow¬ 
ledged doubt. Journeys are perilous things, always. 

Komala looked tired. Since Anand’s death, five hours ago, 
no one had slept. There had been too much to attend to, too 
much to prepare for—and against. News of the massacre at the 
temples had spread, and a mob attempting to storm the Palace 
gates had been thrown back by Rahman’s guards and by the 
staunch remnants of Naresh’s Hindu police. The avalanche held, 
for the time being, there had been a moment for Anand’s crema¬ 
tion beside the ornamental lake fringed by poincianas, a stone’s- 
throw from the Palace garden. Now when the breeze moved in 
that quarter it brought a scent of the sandal-wood oil used for 
igniting his pyre, a smell of charred wood, and the vagrant scent 
of funeral flowers. Then the living had turned precipitately to 
the immediate considerations of life—all except Kiran and 
Firoze, who waited side by side, unspeaking> by the cooling fires. 

“ Well then,” said Rahman, putting down his cup, letting 
Asmatu fill it for him. “ Well, then, you and his Highness 
will proceed to Calcutta and confer with the authorities there ? 
It is what his Highness and yourself desire that the people be 
told ? ” 
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She shrugged. “ Tell them what you think best. Yes, I 
suppose that that is as good as anything.” 

After a brief hesitation, he said : “You have heard that they 
burned not only the temples but the Town Hall ? ” 

“ Naresh told me.” She gave him a grim smile. “ Cutting 
off their own noses, were they not ? All the State deeds, mort¬ 
gages, documents of every kind were kept there. The settling 
of inheritances and so forth will be a bit complicated henceforth! ” 
“ It was impossible to save anything. They were all Muslims, 
but even so I ordered my men to fire on them. It seemed the 
only hope of diverting them. But we were too late.” 

“ And all this because of the death of Nawab Hamidullah ? ” 
“ Yes. On the other hand, news from the Pilnjab has been 
pouring into the State. We might as well put it that the burning of 
Khatakpur is but a spark blown from beyond the Narbada River.” 

“ Fifteen hundred miles ? ” She spoke on a flat note, without 
interest. He saw that she scarcely turned her eyes from the door. 
She was, he guessed, waiting for Firoze. He stirred his tea, 
heavily sugared, and glanced round him at the handsome room, 
noticing for the first time that many familiar objects had disap¬ 
peared—a rug or two, pictures in their gold and silver frames, 
pieces of rare china, ornaments. Yes, she would have seen to 
that, too. Everything portable, precious, would have unobtru¬ 
sively gone to earth. She had, so rumour hinted, long since trans¬ 
ferred the bulk of her financial estate abroad, no one quite knew 
where—to England, some said, others to America. What, he 
wondered, was to become of the servants ? The Palace was to be 
used as headquarters for himself and his staff until, as he had re¬ 
marked, the situation clarified itself, if indeed it ever did. And 
Firoze, what about him ? Was she preparing to cart him off too, 
along with her jewel box, her son, and herself ? The thought 
flushed out another, and he said : 

“ Terrible, the accident last night.” 

She nodded. “ Anand was delirious, you know. In a 
fever. . ” 
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“ That too will be misconstrued, distorted, like the death of 

Hamidullah.” And he added, presently : “ Heera Lai-” 

“ Heera Lai had been warned. It was his own fault', letting 
himself be taken that way.” 

Rahman agreed, reflecting that it would be a man’s own 
fault to be taken any way. Well, she would not be taken, nor 
would Vikram. Nor, he vowed silently, would he, Rahman. The 
times ahead looked exciting, but he intended to make sure of 
things. Let Chari Prasad take a step across the State boundaries 
and it would be his last. So far as Naresh was concerned, well, 
Naresh was no fool, and it might be necessary to do something 
about Naresh, for Naresh’s own protection. True, the Hindus 
had intelligence on their side, but the Muslims had numbers, 
and likewise the advantage of a most circumspect preparation. 
Yet he suffered now from a sense of strangeness into which certain 
isolated thoughts, certain mild conjectures came and went. It 
occurred to him that he was less conscious of fatigue—in spite 
of having not slept all night—than of a kind of light-headedness, 
due in part to an unaccustomed and honest effort towards under¬ 
standing, and to a no less honest failure. Rahman had, above 
everything—and this he shared with others, Hindu as well as 
Muslim—he had a simple and unalterable sense of the fitness of 
his master’s decision to run away. It was important that they 
survive, that destiny reaffirm its bargain with the past. 

Komala said abruptly : “ They’ll think we are cowards.” 

“ Does it matter what they think ? ” 

It never had mattered—it was only now beginning to, but 
the habit of believing that it didn’t died hard, died as hard as the 
thinkers themselves were dying, among the burned foundations 
of the old temples, in the compound of the Town Hall, in the city, 
in the suburbs, in the villages along the Gonda road. 

“ Chari Prasad,” Komala said, “ has Congress behind him. 
Don’t forget that. He will do everything, anything, to take the 
State out of our hands.” ' 

“ We have numbers on our side, your Highness.” 
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44 They have intelligence on theirs.” 

44 Nevertheless, we have, so far, had it our way.” 

44 Everybody,” she said bitterly, 44 seems to be having it his 
own way—everybody except us.” 

He scooped the sugar from the bottom of his cup with a 
spoon, and ate it. He noticed that the spoon was a nickel one, 
from the kitchens, probably. So the Palace silver had gone to 
earth too ? She must have moved fast. Heera Lai must have 
kept her informed up to the very end. But what would become 
of Vikram's horses, and of the Palace limousine ? To inquire 
would be indelicate. And at any rate he was on the spot, virtually 
in control. He had not dared to believe—not until an hour ago, 
actually, that Vikram and his mother could have been capable of 
such vengefulness, such spite against their own kind, as to place 
everything in his hands—he, a Muslim ! This, he realized, was 
entirely due to the Rani's determination—her final gesture of 
scorn in the face of her old lover, Chari Prasad. She had always 
been given to gestures eminently suitable to the occasion. 

Rahman said : 44 Your Highness must never forget that your 
place is here. Indeed, no matter what befalls, where else would 
your place be ? ” 

Beyond the open windows soldiers were standing at ease. In 
their khaki uniforms, their berets, they had a businesslike look. 
Even she knew, now, who was master here. She said meditatively: 
44 You know, Rahman, it is difficult for me to understand the 
people's hostility. As a State I believe we have been more 
progressive, more considerate than most. We have provided 
hospitals, roads, education, industry. And yet. . . ? ” 

44 Once started on the path of progress, your Highness, where 
can one stop ? ” 

44 You mean it wa9 not enough ? ” And when he gave her an 
uncertain smile, she asked: 44 Could this have happened in 
Narayan's day ? ” 

44 1 think it might have been attempted, but in his day it 
would have had no chance of success. That is the difference.” 
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And he went on : “ It is not, I think, a question of personal 
hostility. You know the peculiarity of our times is the lack of the 
personal element. The more we concentrate on personality as 
a symbol, the more we succeed in depersonalizing it. It follows, 
inevitably, that by destroying, or by somehow getting rid of, the 
symbol, we do away with whatever it is supposed to represent... 

“ Then you think that there are actually people who might 
wish to destroy Vikram and me ? ” 

He made a deprecating gesture with a pudgy hand. “ We 
have the case of Satish, have we not ? ” 

“ You mean, as a symbol ? ” 

“ He serves well as a martyr. You have heard that the mob 
stormed the jail, early this morning, and liberated his nephew, 
Anil ? They did so shouting Satish’s name as an invocation.” 

“ Then if Gandhiji himself were to die—let us suppose that 
he were to be killed as people believe Hamidullah was killed— 
what then ? ” 

" I cannot say, your Highness. But I would guess that there 
are times when a symbolic figure becomes, itself, overshadowed 
by the events it has set in motion. When that happens—if it 
should happen—it diminishes in value, and is set aside, or else 
by undergoing some extraordinary change, as, say, in death, it 
again transcends the events which threaten to overshadow it, 
and thus regains its value as a symbol.” 

Vikram appeared suddenly in the door. “ The weather 
report is in. Clear to Monghyr. Kipps says we should start at 
once.” 

“ I am waiting for Firoze.” 

“ He is here.” 

Both young men entered. Vikram was dressed in gray flannels 
and a silk bush shirt, with a silk scarf knotted round his throat. 
He had, unmistakably, the air of a traveller. Departure was in his 
muscles, in the almost feverish flush of his cheeks, in his eyes. 
Looking at him Rahman marvelled. What, no regret at going ? 
No responsibility towards what you are leaving ? No thought 
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that you might never return, never again set eyes on the place of 
your birth ? 

Firoze had not the look of a traveller. This Komala saw at 
once—this she saw before he opened his lips to speak. 

Quickly, he crossed the room to where she was sitting, and 
bowed. 

“ Your Highness, there has been rioting in the street outside 
the gates. I have spoken to Colonel Naresh; he thinks that if 
it is possible, women should not be left at the Palace. Will you 
take Kiran with you ? ” 

There was a tiny pause, during which Rahman, embarrassed, 
turned a little to one side, thinking : A moment ago I judged her 
capable of any gesture. Will she, I wonder—can she be equal 
to this ? 

Komala spoke at last, crisply : “ I sent word to you an hour 
ago that we were preparing to leave, asking you to be ready to 
come with us. Did you not receive my message ? ” 

“ Your message ? Yes, I received it. But I have been with 
Kiran. We have just returned . . . you understand . . . from the 
pool. From Anand.” 

Komala rose, and Rahman rose with her. 

* “ Well,” she said coldly, “ what have you decided ? ” 

“ Decided, your Highness ? ” Firoze repeated in perplexity. 
“ I . . . well, when you have gone I shall try to get to the station, 
to take the train for Delhi.” 

u You realize the danger, of course ? Trains are being 
attacked.” 

“ I know. That is why I came to beg you to take Kiran with 
you in the plane.” 

“ There is no room for Kiran.” 

“ Your Highness said that there was room for me.” 

“ That is what I said.” 

Rahman, glancing up, found his gaze drawn to the face of 
Prince Vikram. Vikram was smiling. There was, in that smile, 
something almost diabolical. Rahman thought, with a slight 
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inward gasp: He is enjoying this . . . enjoying the spectacle of 
his mother’s discomfiture, her humiliation at the hands of one 
quite innocent, or indifferent towards his own responsibility. 
Vikram’s pleasure became, with every passing second, more 
naked and unashamed. Almost, Rahman felt, he could himself 
have supplied the words which trembled on Vikram’s lips: She 
had taken Firoze from him as she had, at one time and another, 
taken everything. Now it was her turn to be bilked ... to be 
cheated, to be made to look what, at heart, he had always, incon- 
trovertibly, held her to be—a fool. 

v Vikram said, blandly: “ We really ought to make up our 
minds before they break down the gates.” 

Firoze turned to him. “ Take Kiran 1 ” 

“ It is for my mother to say.” 

" Your Highness, if I were to fetch Kiran here would you 
persuade her to go with you ? ” 

“ Persuade her ? ” 

“ She declares that she will not leave without me. I’ve 
explained the situation—she sees it clearly enough. What I 
cannot make her see is the risk she takes in staying.” 

Komala gazed at him in silence. Impossible for the others 
—impossible even for Firoze—to read all that gathered, for a 
moment, in her eyes. Whatever she might have been about to 
say—in fury, in despair, in tenderness—remained unsaid, for 
at that moment Kipps burst angrily into the room. “ For God’s 
sake, Vikram ! Let’s get going. Word’s got round that you and 
your mother are leaving, and your faithful subjects keep straying 
on to the field and gumming it up. I’ve had to threaten to turn 
machine-guns on them. They’re like flies. . . 

All Vikram’s assurance, his insolence, dropped from him. 
He turned sharply to his mother. “ Come, let us go.” 

For a moment Komala hesitated. Her gaze passed, with a 
sort of deliberate unseeingness, from Firoze to Rahman, and 
came to rest at last on the humble, motionless figure of Asmatu. 

M Asmatu,” she said, and held out her hand. “ Come with me.” 
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XXXIX 


F IROZE stood on the steps with General Rahman and watched 
the plane disappear into a milk-coloured sky. With its 
disappearance a listlessness fell upon the garden, the great house 
became, of a sudden, a shell murmurous with illusory voices, 
with an imagined life. Beyond the gates the sound of rifle fire 
swelled and died away. They could see, beyond the palms, 
beyond the poincianas, where Anand’s bones shone white among 
the still-warm embers, great pillars of smoke rising in majestic 
patterns against the sky. Rahman's men had cleared the ground 
of the curious, the devoted, the dangerous who had filtered in 
with the quicksilver dexterity of their kind. Now, in the sudden 
disconcerting pause, the General turned to Firoze. 44 Well/' he 
said, heavily, 44 my friend, what now ? ** 

“ I must, somehow, get to the station/* 

44 It will be dangerous.’* 

11 1 know, but what else can I do ? I must go—I must some¬ 
how find my mother." 

44 What about the girl, Kiran ? ** 

Before he could answer, Kiran had emerged from the door of 
her room and came towards them down the veranda. Against 
the plain white of her mourning—she wore a white shirt and 
Punjabi breeches, a white scarf round her h?ir—she looked pale, 
but quite composed. 

She came and stood beside them, not speaking, and all 
three gazed at the empty sky, empty even of clouds, of birds, 
but with a mist upon it—smoke perhaps—and full of the feeling 
of heat. 

Rahman said : 44 1 can get you to the station in my car. Our 
people are in control here, for the most part. That will be all 
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right so far as you are concerned, Firoze. But Kiran, how will 

you explain . . . ? ” 

“ If we are stopped I shall say that Kiran is my wife.” 

Rahman nodded. “ Yes, of course. That should serve. But 
afterwards, when you have left Khatakpur, I can promise nothing. 
Have you an idea of what you will do then ? ” 

Kiran gazed across the empty garden to the poinciana trees in 
the distance. Tears filled her eyes. She said quietly : “ If my 
people should question us, Firoze must say that he is Hindu. 
Naturally, I will tell them that I am his wife.” 

Rahman frowned. “ They have blown up the bridge on the 
side road. We shall have to go through the city. Take only 
what you may need for your journey, and some food. Otherwise 
heaven knows when you will have a chance to eat. Have you 
money ? ” 

“ Sufficient, I think,” said Firoze. 

“ Then let us go,” said Rahman. “ I will meet you at the 
front entrance, where my car is waiting. Be quick. We have not 
much time.” 

He left them, and Firoze took Kiran’s hand. “ Kiran, you 
are not too frightened ? ” 

She pressed his hand, held it. “ Of course I am frightened.” 

He managed a smile. “ I, too.” 

They turned and walked back along the veranda side by 
side, her hand held close in his, their young, grave faces turned 
towards jthe barrier of trees, and the tumult beyond. 


THE END 






